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PRESENT POSITION OF THE IRISH EDUCATION QUESTION.* 


Tue State undertook a task of enor- 
mous difficulty when it assumed the 
office of national teacher in Ireland. 
To establish a successful system of 
primary instruction in a country 
where it was not aopencietenh by the 
people would have been a work of 
immense labour, had no greater ob- 
stacle existed than popular apathy. 
But religious and political issues were 
raised in this case which any thought- 
ful man might, even thirty years ago, 
have seen no perseverance would 
outlast or empirical treatment solve. 
A mechanism of compromises would 
work for a time, longer or shorter ac- 
cording to the craft with which it 
was adjusted to meet fresh discon- 
tents ; but there would always hang 
over the system the danger of a 


break-up, depriving it of distinct prin- 
ciples, paralyzing its operations, and 
denying it a character for solidity or 
permanence. Thus, to all but- the 

artisans of the National Board, -it 

as been apparent throughout its 
history that the institution continued 
to exist only byreason of the changes 
it was undergoing, in the nature of 
concessions to this section or to that, 
as agitation demanded. At an early 
period in the project now hasting 
to dissolution, principle was thrown 
to the winds. The object was to 
gain over new sects, parties, and 
cliques, by an assent to their terms, 
provided only the proselytes con- 
sented to “join the Board,” and 
avow the fact, just as the Roman 
Pontiffs have permitted various peo- 


* National Education, Ireland.—“ Parliamentary return of the whole of the Revised 


Rules recently sanctioned by the Commissioners of National Education: of any Dissents 
from, or Protests against the adoption of all or any of the above Rules on the part of any 
of the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland, and given in by any of the Com- 
missioners to the Board: and of all Memorials to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland against the recent Changes in the Rules and Regulations of the Commissioners 
of National Education, and the Replies of the Commissioners thereto.”—-Obtained on mo- 
tion of Sir H. Cairns, 18th March, 1864. 

“‘ Copy of Corrrespondence between the Chief Secretary for Ireland and the Chief Com- 
missioner of National Education in Ireland, relative to the recent Alterations in the Rules 
of the Board.”—Obtained on motion of Sir H. Cairns, 6th April, 1864. 

Estimates for the Civil Services for the year ending 3lst March, 1865. Public Edu- 
cation (Ireland). Estimate of the sum required by the Commissioners of National Edu- 
cation in Ireland for year ending March, 1865, £316,770. 

Report of Inspector Sheridan on Convent Schools. Published in return to an order 
of the House of Commons of 26th February, 1864. 

e eet or Memorial to the Board of National Education from Baggot-street Con- 
vent ool, Dublin, applying for payment for Training Teachers, and the Answer of 
the Board thereto.” = _— 
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ples to retain their old creeds, cus- 
toms, and forms of faith, even when 
antagonistic, on their consenting no- 
minally to acknowledge the Papal 
supremacy. One body and knot of 
persons after another, accordingly, 
was brought into an ostensible union 
with the National system ; and the 
extraordinary measures adopted to 
secure their alliance betrayed the 
consciousness of an inherent weak- 
ness. Under the circumstances, the 
new adherents could add no strength 
to the scheme, and the only effect of 
the pains taken to satisfy their ex- 
actions was to institute a rivalry, 
under which the advantages obtained 
by one religious denomination con- 
stituted a basis for aggressions by 
another. Every privilege accorded to 
one section was resented instantly by 
the representatives of jealous and op- 
posing parties in the Commission ; 
and in that game, naturally, the most 
powerful in numbers, the subtlest in 
organization, and the least scrupulous 
in means, came ever off victorious in 
the highest degree. So that, now, the 
whole undertaking seems about to 
fall to pieces, after all the possibili- 
ties of compromise and concession 
have been exhausted, because there 
is nothing more to be given, in the 
way of special favours, to buy the 
ood-will of the dominant party, un- 
ess the management of the institu- 
tion in all its branches, and for all 
its recipients, be simply handed over 
to Ultramontanism. 

Against the last “ modification of 
the Rules,” which all but effects this 
revolution, numerous and indignant 

rotests have been made by those 
Enally worsted in the competition 
just described ; but all dispassionate 
observers perceive that there is in 
this ultimate result of the working of 
the National Board nothing that has 
not flowed directly from the original 
and essential faultiness of the plan. 
It has required a longer time to work 
the scheme out to the inevitable 
issue than its early opponents sup- 
posed, but their prophecies have 
proved to the letter true. We are 
called on now, in fact, to record their 
fulfilment—to officiate at the obse- 
quies of a system that, in becoming 
ultramontane, has lost whatever 
title it possessed to the respect of 
the enlightened portion of the com- 
munity. 
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It is idle for the apologists of this 
enormous failure to pretend that pre- 
sent circumstances do not furnish a 
complete justification of the course 
pursued by nine-tenths of the clergy 
of the Established Church in Ireland. 
The sincerity of their opposition to 
the National system has been tested 
by a quarter of a century of pro- 
scription and persecution, of pains, 
venalties, and perpetual calumny. 

"he convictions must have been deep 
which survive a trial so fiery and 
protracted. They must have been 
intelligent, also; for had the position 
of the clergy been logically weak, it 
would have been surrendered long 
ago to the pressure of argument or 
the force of ridicule. In our political 
history there is no parallel for the 
tenacity of opinion here exhibited, 
accompanied by a readiness at all 
times to break a lante with the ad- 
versary which spoke the abiding and 
vigorous consciousness of an unas- 
sailable position. The leading minds 
among the Irish clergy and laity saw, 
not only that the scheme was wrong 
in principle which made the State, 
and the Protestant patron of a school, 
active and responsible agents in with- 
drawing the Scriptures from a people 
not unwilling to receive them, but 
also that the political effect of the 
System would be to foster the ex- 
tremest and most dangerous form 
of foreign influence in our domestic 
affairs. During the controversy that 
has raged without intermission for so 
many years, the former, as the more 
pe and more grave objection, 
as been well-nigh exclusively in- 
sisted upon ; but it is worthy of re- 
mark that the first and keenest oppo- 
nents of the National Board dis- 
covered afar off the political conse- 
quences now upon us, and warned 
the Ministers of their day that the 
eventual result would be to commit 
to a priesthood without native sym- 
pathies in the superior grades, a power 
that would be found more than incon- 
venient, and to blot out the liberties 
of the Roman Catholic laity, in ad- 
dition, in favour of aspirations and 
intrigues paralleled only in the times 
immediately preceding the Revolution 
of 1688. 

When some years ago a movement 
in favour of the National system 
suddenly arose among certain Church- 
men in Ulster, and the late Lord 
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Primate, impressed too deeply with 
the difficulty of maintaining Scriptural 
schools in localities where the Pro- 
testant gentry were sparsely resident, 
stated it as his opinion that the cler- 
gyman who could not support his 
school would do better to accept the 
State’s conditions than to close its 
doors, it was thought by superficial 
observers that the contest was at an 
end, and that the Established Church 
clergy were about to attach them- 
selves to the Board in a body, as the 
Presbyterians and Methodists had 
done before. A number of the clergy 
of the diocese of Down did announce 
their adhesion, and several indivi- 
duals of eminent position among Scrip- 
tural educationists, with a strange 
felicity in the choice of their time 
of conversion, followed their ex- 
ample. The Government, dazzled 
for a moment by the prospect of an 
imminent adoption of their principles 
by the Irish Church, rewarded those 
prudent proselytes with bishoprics 
and other substantial marks of fa- 
vour. That movement did not fail, 
therefore, for lack of patronage. The 
encouragement supplied to it was so 
ostentatious, indeed, as hardly to be 
covert bribery. And still, the new 
advocacy of the System made little 
way. Articles appeared daily in 
praise of the liberal-minded converts, 
and in abuse of those who preferred 
principle to promotion. Pamphlets 
rained upon the public, the composi- 
tion of persons of all classes, from 
ex-chancellors to expectant prelates. 
For some six months the Govern- 
ment zealots pressed their case with 
earnestness, and among other things 
contrived to foment dissension among 
the friends they had quitted and be- 
trayed. Yet not more than thirty 
clergymen in all joined the Board 
during that crisis. This fact offered 
as strong a proof as it is possible to 
conceive, that the scheme had not, in 
its working, conciliated the most edu- 
cated and independent portion of the 
Irish public. 

Eventssoon proved that this section 
of the community had again judged 
wisely. Not long after, in perfect 
accordance with the principle of com- 

etition among the negotiating sects 
before adverted to, the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, making conces- 
sions supposed to have been granted to 
the few Churchmen recently intro- 
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duced a ground of complaint, pro- 
fessed dissatisfaction with the consti- 
tution of the Commission. Their or- 
gans throughout the country, with the 
simultaneousness customary among 
them, so plainly indicating organi- 
zation, clamoured this grievance in 
the ears of the timid and _ short- 
sighted official then in the post of 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. Mr. 
Cardwell in due course succumbed, 
probably under the special influence 
of the Resident Commissioner—the 
evil genius of the scheme—and the 
Board was enlarged to the number of 
twenty, ten to be Roman Catholics, 
and the other ten distributed among 
Churchmen, Presbyterians, and Uni- 
tarians. By this constitution the 
first-named obtained a continual 
ascendancy. In any Board where 
the number of Roman Catholic re- 
presentatives and of Protestants are 
equal, the former will enjoy a prac- 
tical majority, their Church’s control 
over the personal action of her lay 
delegates never failing to secure 
zealous and constant service; but 
in this instance the Ultramontane 
hierarchy had not to trust to a ma- 
jority of that nature, for the “ modi- 
fication” of Mr. Cardwell secured for 
them an absolute numerical prepon- 
derance upon every question of ad- 
ministration affecting their ecclesias- 
tical interests. A glance at the list of 
Commissionersproved this. Abstract- 
ing from it the votes of those whose 
position and antecedents showed that 
they might be depended upon to 
take an independent course, there 
remained on the side of the Ultra- 
montane episcopacy fully thirteen 
votes. At all events they could 
always count upon two in addition to 
their own men—“ Chancellor Brady 
and Alexander MacDonnell.” To 
indicate the character of Mr. Card- 
well’s “reform” in the constitu- 
tion of the Board, it is enough to say, 
that of the eight persons added in 
1861, six were Roman Catholics, all 
of the more pronounced character; 
one an Official, in this instance, as it 
chances, a lawyer of constitutional 
bias ; and the other a young Presby- 
terian clergyman. That Board was 
not long in making itself felt. It had 
been selected, really, by the Roman 
Catholic episcopacy, for a special pur- 
= and in due course, this purpose 

gan to be put in train for accom- 








plishment. The first thing that 
strikes the observer is, that just be- 
fore the new Commission was consti- 
tuted, a Report of a remarkable cha- 
racter had been made by one of the 
Chief Inspectors, with regard to a cer- 
tain class of schools in his districts 
situate in the province of Munster. 
In this Report, the writer, with an 
apology for being compelled to speak 
“unpalatable truths,” and many ac- 
companying statements of the respect 
he entertained for the morals and 
accomplishments of the ladies resi- 
dent in the Convents, whose schools 
were multiplying in number over the 
lay schools of the country, still in- 
veighed in very strong language 
against those Convent and Monastic 
schools, as being carried on with the 
design of “ extinguishing” all educa- 
tion except such as they afforded— 
an education properly flavoured with 
the ceremonial, and propagative of 
the doctrines, secular and other, of 
the religious Orders. That striking 
document, which we shall in the 
sequel fully justify our description of 
by extract, also contained a promise 
by Mr. Sheridan, its author, that on 
account of the gravity of the subject, 
he would devote a sufficient portion 
of his time at an early date to an ex- 
amination of those convent schools, 
with a view to a more elaborate re- 
ao. That Report Mr. Sheridan never 
rew up; and although, in reply toa 
uestion by Sir Hugh Cairns, the 
ttorney-General for Ireland has 
stated in the House of Commons, 
that Mr. Sheridan was not forbidden 
to carry out his design, it is remark- 
able that his non-performance of an 
intention of the kind should corres- 
pond in time with a change in the 
composition of the Board, rendering 
it ultramontane, and, therefore, fa- 
vourable to the convent project. Mr. 
Sheridan was, pecans, shrewd enough 
to. perceive that his new masters 
would be little pleased with a defence 
of the “Jay” system in opposition to 
the monastic orders. The genius of 
the whole scheme had, in fact, altered 
within a few months, and what for- 
merly was a line of objection calcu- 
lated to satisfy the Government and 
not offend the Commissioners, it had 
become flat heresy so much as to 
name. 
This preface will prepare the reader, 
not before familiar with the topic, to 
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understand the nature of the struggle 
now going forward, and the various 
documents already issued bearing 
upon it. For instance, we take up a 
Return to an Order of the House of 
Commons dated 11th February, 1864, 
for (1) copies of the whole of the 
Revised Rules recently sanctioned by 
the Commissioners of National Edu- 
cation ; of any dissents from or pro- 
tests againt the adoption of all or 
any of the above Rules on the part 
of any of the Commissioners of Na- 
tional Education in Ireland, and given 
in by any of the Commissioners to the 
Board ; and, lastly, of all memorials 
to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, against the recent changes 
in the rules and regulations of the 
Commissioners of National Education, 
and the replies of the Commissioners 
thereto. e now for the first time 
hear of revised rules and recent 
changes ; so that the ultramontane 
majority of the Board went very soon 
to work after being established in 
Tyrone House. The nature of those 
so-called “revisions” will be best ex- 
plained by quoting the memorials and 
protests of the supporters of the sys- 
tem who have tn betrayed by 
them. 

The history of the matter may be 
taken up at the moment when an 
influential deputation, headed by one 
of the latest and most enthusiastic 
converts to the Government scheme, 
the Bishop of Down, along with a 
number of Presbyterian clergymen, 
and influential laymen, wait on the 
Lord Lieutenant and place in his hand 
a statement which he immediately 
enclosed to the Commissioners for 
their observations, adding— 


“TI have received private letters to the 
same effect from persons entitled to much 
deference; but their views, as well as those 
stated by the deputation, during our inter- 
view, may be sufficiently gathered from the 
contents of the two documents enclosed. 

“Tt will appear that the apprehensions 
thus widely excited, are mainly founded 
upon the 10th paragraph of the rules and 
regulations, printed in 1863, fifth part, 
under the head of paid monitors, page 17. 

“Tt was also alleged that the addition of 
monasteries to the heading ‘Schools con- 
nected with Convents, (page 18) was an 
innovation. 

“It is obvious, from the character of the 
persons who have made such representations, 
as well as of the representations themselves, 
that I must wish to be put fully in posses- 
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sion of any observations which the Com- 
missioners of National Education may think 
it right to supply on the subject.” 


The documents referred to by Lord 
Carlisle are, a memorial of the Ulster 
National Association, and of the Lon- 
donderry branch of it. The former 
contained the following resolutions, 
unanimously adopted at a meeting of 
the Society, held on the 7th of Janu- 
ary, 1864, in Belfast :— 


“The Committee of the Ulster National 
Education Association having been specially 
convened to consider what action they should 
take in consequence of certain alterations 
made by the National Board in the rules 
regarding the training of pupil-teachers and 
monitors, after very full and mature deli- 
beration, unanimously resolved :— 

“Ist. That the Model Schools, as 
training schools for teachers, have been 
eminently successful, and have pre- 
served and exhibited to the country 
more thorough examples of the work- 
ing and advantages of the system of 
united education than any other de- 
partment of the National School system 
has done. 

“2nd. That to extend to any Na- 
tional Schools under private patronage 
the privileges of Model Schools, by 
constituting them training schools for 
teachers, is virtually to encourage 
establishments as rivals to those erected 
at the public expense, and so provide 
a class of teachers trained under the 
denominational system, thereby in so 
far subverting the great principle on 
which the National system is based. 

“ 3rd. That the recognition, in any 
sense, of the necessity or the propriety 
of training teachers in National Schools 
under private patronage, involves the 
principle of separate training for chil- 
dren, is fatal to the plan of united 
education, will unquestionably be used 
as an argument by the opponents of 
the National system for its subversion, 
and ought therefore to be resisted by 
every legitimate means. 

“4th. That, impressed with the 
grave character of the changes referred 
to, and seriously alarmed at the intro- 
duction of an element that seems to be 
fatal to the very existence of the 
principle of united education, the Com- 
mittee resolve to submit these views to 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland and to the Right Honourable 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, and 
most earnestly entreat Her Majesty’s 
representatives not to sanction these 
intended changes, but to maintain in- 
tact the great principle on which the 
National System of Education for Ire- 
land is based.” 
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The Londonderry memorialists were, 
for their part, not less explicit :— 


“ That miemorialists are informed that a 
change has been, or is about to be, madein 
their rules by the Commissioners of National 
Education, which, while wholly unnecessary 
and uncalled for as regards other schools, 
would, in memorialists’ opinion, have in 
their effect upon Convent schools a direct 
tendency to make the Commissioners, to a 
great extent, the fosterers and encouragers 
of sectarian and denominational education, 
and would be in several respects detrimental 
to the well-being of the National system. 

“That memorialists would remind your 
Excellency that the rules relating to Con- 
vent schools, as originally framed, limited 
the amount of salary awarded to such schools 
to a capitation allowance regulated by the 
average number of children in daily attend- 
ance; and, while permitting the members 
of the community themselves to discharge 
the office of teacher, expressly stated that 
the salaries of any assistants they might see 
fit to employ should be defrayed by the 
community. 

“That for a considerable time past, in 
contravention of these rules, large sums have 
been allocated by the Board to the payment 
of monitors and other teachers in Convent 
Schools. 

“That it is now proposed, not only for- 
mally to declare such schools to be entitled 
to the services of paid monitors, but to pro- 
vide them when very large and efficiently 
conducted with pupil-teachers paid from the 
funds of the Board, thus placing them on 
the same level with those schools in which 
the National system is fully carried out, and 
making them in effect substitutes as pre- 
liminary places of training for the model 
schools founded and conducted by the Board. 

“That memorialists cannot but deprecate 
in the strongest manner these farther con- 
cessions about to be made to Convent schools 
as being at once impolitic and unjust, and 
directly tending to imperil the existence of 
the National system. 

“That memorialists have arrived at this 
conclusion for the following reasons, which 
they beg respectfully to submit to your 
Excellency.” : 


The lines printed in italics show 
the general character of the change 
which the Twenty Commissioners 
call a “revision” of the Rules. But 
before going further, the import- 
ance of the subject must serve as 
our apology for extracting again from 
the Derry memorial the compact and 
forcible statement of reasons which 
the framers haveappended to it. They 
protest against the alterations in ques- 
tion— 

“Because Conventual. and Monastic 
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Schools being practically exclusive and de- 
nominational, and consequently an obstacle 
to the extension of the National System, 
their farther increase is not desirable. It 
is, therefore, in memorialists’ opinion, most 
unwise to offer them such advantages as 
tend directly to their increased establish- 
ment throughout the country, and thus to 
the extension, by meuns of the National Sys- 
tem itself, of another system at variance 
with its principles and objects, a result 
which seems certain to arise from the grant 
to Convent Schools of capitation allow- 
ance, free stock, premiums for extras, paid 
monitors, industrial teachers, pupil-teach- 
ers, &c. 

“ Because where such schools are estab- 
lished, they are used, as your Excellency 
may by inquiry find, to draw away the pu- 
pils from other schools in which the systemof 
the Board is honestly conducted, thus leading 
to the impoverishment or entire closing up 
of these latter schools. 

“ Because from the hostility exhibited by 
the Roman Catholic prelates and clergy 
towards the Training and Model Schools 
of the Board, and their openly expressed 
wish to get the training of Roman Catholic 
teachers into their own hands, there can be 
little doubt but that an attempt will be 
made to use the Conventual and Monastic 
Schools as Training Schools —an object 
which the grant of allowances for pupil 
teachers would greatly facilitate. 

“ Because the favour already shown to 
Convent Schools having excited the suspi- 
cion and jealousy of some to whom similar 
indulgence has been denied, any extension 
of exceptional privileges must increase such 
feelings, and will no doubt be successfully, 
and with some degree of justice, used as an 
argument against the National System by 
many of its opponents. 

“In fine, memorialists object to the pro- 
posed alterations, because not only would 
they continue and greatly extend a system 
based upon principles inconsistent with 
those of the National System; but they 
are of a nature to support and strengthen 
schools which are openly and without dis- 
guise used for the overthrow of others 
founded by the National Board, and in 
which its rules and regulations are bond fide 
carried out.” 


The third of these paragraphs me- 
rits the close attention of the reader. 
He will learn from it, if he has the 
least previous knowledge on the mat- 
ter, or has weighed our opening re- 
marks, that the step of making the 
Convent and Monastic Schools train- 
ing-schools for teachers is but a means 
toanend. The party in whose in- 
terest those changes are made first 
got the Board into its hands by ob- 


taining a fixed majority ; they then 
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proceeded to establish the system of 
paid monitors in Convent Schools; 
they next cut down, as we shall sub- 
sequently show, the sums spent on 
the Model Schools proper, to obtain 
larger funds for their policy ; and it 
was only after a vast deal had been 
securely accomplished in this direc- 
tion, that they placed a Rule upon 
their books justifying their conduct, 
as appears by an entry under date 
the 2ist of November, 1863, which 
we take from the Parliamentary Re- 
turn :— 


“‘ Extract from Minutes of the Proceedings 
of the Board of National Education in 
Treland, at their Meeting on the 21st 
November, 1863. 

‘* The Commissioners resume the consi- 
deration of the Rules and Regulations as 
re-arranged, and some further verbal altera- 
tions and omissions are made. 

“ ¢ Ordered—That the Rules, as now al- 
tered and arranged, be approved. 

***Mr. Gibson and the Rev. John Hall 
protest against the insertion of the new 


Rule (Part IV., section 5, paragraph 10), 
viz. :— 

“ «In the case of a few very large and 
highly efficient schools, the Commission- 
ers are prepared to appoint young persons 
of great merit to act as first-class moni- 
tors, with a rate of salary somewhat 
higher than that of paid monitors of the 
above grades.’” 


For “a few very large and highly 
efficient schools,” the reader is to 
substitute the terms, which the Com- 
missioners astutely avoid — namely, 
Convent and Monastic Schools. In- 
deed the grossest part of this unex- 
ampled transaction is their use of 
such phrases as “paid monitors,” 
“ superior monitors,” and the studied 
omission of all reference to the con- 
ventual establishments, in order to 
disguise their real policy and doings 
from the public, whose servants they 
are. The Derry memorialists fur- 
ther pronounce those proceedings 
“fraught with danger to the existence 
of the system,” and language of the 
same description has been since held 
by all-the independent organs of 
opinion in Ireland formerly advo- 
cates of the system. 

Let us look now at the protests 
registered against the exploits of this 
ultramontane majority of the Com- 
missioners by a minority of their own 
number. It will appear conclusively 


from those documents that the public 
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have not taken up the matter under 
any misconception, or without accu- 
rate information. So far as is known 
the non-content Commissioners were, 
the Lord Bishop of Derry, Dr. P. 8. 
Henry, the Rev. John Hall, and Mr. 
James Gibson. The latter two may 
have fought against the innovators 
round the green cloth when the sub- 
_ was under debate. It cannot 

e said whether they did or not; 
they were content with a very brief 
and feeble intimation of dissent when 
the revolutionary project was com- 
pleted. But our concern is not with 
the alleged failure of individuals to 
perform with courage and efficiency 
the duty intrusted to them by the 
religious body to which they belong. 
Dr. Henry, even, was more outspoken 
in his protest, though tardy— 


“Tn accordance,” he said, “ with views 
formerly expressed by me respecting the 
inexpediency and great danger of the re- 
cent changes that have been made in the 
rules of the Board of Education, in regard 
to conventual schools, I have to request 
that my name shall be recorded on the mi- 
nutes as indicative of my dissent from those 
changes. In my humble judgment 
the recent changes of rule seriously inter- 
fere with one of the fundamental principles 
on which the system of National Education 
was founded. After the experience 
of nearly a quarter of a century in adminis- 
tering the funds of the State in order to sus- 
tain a system of united education that has 
conferred inestimable blessings upon Ire- 
land, I am constrained, by a sense of public 
duty, to express officially my opinion upon 
a question which I regard to be of imperial 
importance.” 


This declaration of opinion is un- 
mistakable. If the younger Commis- 
sioners are all but silent objectors, 
those whose experiece goes over 
nearly the whole period during which 
thesystem has been in existence, speak 
plainly enough. The most important 

rotest, however, is that of the Lord 
Bishop of Derry. Dr. Higgin, an old 
and earnest supporter of the system, 
puts his pen to paper against it with 
manifest unwillingness. But there 
is no sign of hesitation in the able 
letter he wrote on the 6th of Novem- 
ber, 1863, whilst the New Rule was 
not yet finally passed—a letter sus- 
tained by a second protest on the 4th 
of February, 1864. 


Having considered with much attention” 
(says his lordship) ‘‘ the Revised Rules and 
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Regulations which are proposed for the 
adoption of the Commissioners of National 
Education, I feel myself called upon to ex- 
press my dissent from any alteration of the 
rules relative to the grants made to convent 
schools; and at the same time I take occa- 
sion to observe that I am of opinion that 
any revision or alteration of the Rules and 
Regulations of 1855 is inexpedient, inas- 
much as such a procedure creates distrust 
in the public mind, and is at variance with 
that understanding of fixedness with which 
they were compiled and published. 


“ As it is now proposed to augment the 
allowances (to convents), by the introduc- 
tion and payment of pupil teachers, it ap- 
pears to me that such augmentation will 
countenance and promote to a serious ex- 
tent the denominational system. It is a 
fact that many vested and non-vested 
schools have been closed by the operation of 
the rule as it now exists; and it cannot be © 
doubted that, should the amount of aid 
already given be increased, this class of 
schools will be greatly augmented, the de- 
nominational system more extensively 
spread by the establishment of additional 
convent schools; and when they are so 
established, the adjacent female schools 
will be seriously interfered with, and in the 
end altogether absorbed. 

“This further departure from the prin- 
ciples of the National system, in favour of 
schools belonging exclusively to one reli- 
gious body, will afford a cause of well- 
grounded dissatisfaction to others to ‘whom 
such privileges are refused, thus furnishing 
the opponents of the National system with 
an argument which they will not fail to 
employ to its disadvantage. 

“Considering that the restrictive rule 
relative to convent schools is a fixed and 
fundamental rule, calculated to meet the 
just expectations of the Protestant and Ro- 
man Catholic mind, I am of opinion that 
its alteration will be a breaking of faith 
with many who have placed their schools in 
connexion with the Board, under the convic- 
tion that the National system was clearly and 
unalterably settled; and some of these per- 
sons may be constrained to withdraw from 
a connexion which has already brought 
them into collision with their private and 
political friends. 

“T am of opinion that the granting of 
pupil teachers to convent schools would be 
an admission that these schools are prelimi- 
nary training-schools, as much so as Model 
Schools, and is therefore to be regarded as 
the introduction of a new principle, or at 
least the changing of a fundamental rule. 

“The model and training schools are 
under the direct cognizance and control of 
the Commissioners ; and, being so, they are 
the proper places for the training and im- 
provement of the pupil-teachers. 

“T have only further to observe that 
when, at the request of Her Majesty's Go- 
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vernment in Ireland, I was induced to ac- 
cept the office, and undertake the responsi- 
bilities of a Commissioner of National Edu- 
cation, I did so under the assurance that the 
organic rules and regulations of the Board 
might be considered definitively fixed.” 


Before inquiring what answer the 
Commissioners were able to give to 
these memorials and protests, when 
forwarded to them by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant for explanation, let us revert 
to Inspector Sheridan’s Report of 
1861, which possesses peculiar value 
as a document prepared at a time 
when the subject of the character and 
working of convent and monastic 
schools was not formally under con- 
sideration, and when the evil, if evil 
it was, of subsidizing and encouraging 
them was less in magnitude than now. 
Mr. Sheridan wrote without any very 
apparent or immediate object, what 
his observation and experience had 
taught him. As a Roman Catholic, 
and a zealous one, moreover, he was 
an impartial witness, and every word 
he says on the question goes to sup- 
port the views expressed by the Bishop 
of Derry and the Ulster memorialists. 
For example, it is stated in the paper 
drawn up by the Derry Association, 
during the present year, that the 
effect of showing special favour to 
convent schools will be, to “draw 
away the pupils from other schools in 
which the system of the Board is 
honestly conducted.” Let Mr. Sheri- 
dan be heard on this point, in the 
words of his Report :— 


“While there is, undoubtedly, a large 
proportion of children that will attend the 
schools of religious communities in preference 
to any other, there is always, on the other 
hand, a not inconsiderable number of chil- 
dren who would readily attend Jay schools, 
but cannot be induced to frequent those con- 
ducted by religious teachers. This isa fact 
which cannot be gainsaid. I have an inti- 
mate knowledge of its truth, and could 
readily adduce abundant proof of it. And 
let it be understood that I am not alluding 
to children of different denominations, but 
only to Catholic children. What is the re- 
sult? When the lay schools are extin- 
guished, a considerable portion of the child- 
ren of the poor locality receive no education 
whatever. 

“ In the town of Killarney there are two 
convent schools and one monks’ school for 
the education of the children of a population 
amounting to nearly 6,000 persons. No 
day school conducted by lay teachers would 
be tolerated there. Well, I have it on the 
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best authority that the number of children 
attending schools in Killarney is consider- 
ably less than that of those who never enter 
a school.” 


It is true that Inspector Sheridan 
pronounced no absolute condemnation 
of convent schools, but he pointed 
out as defects in their constitution 
and management, principles, motives, 
and practices, which the New Rules, 
far from modifying, will vastly inten- 
sify. For instance, he recommended 
that a day superior teacher should be 
introduced into each convent school, 
under the direct control of the Com- 
missioners (as we understand him), 
from whom the lady managers might 
acquire a proper system of teaching, 
and who ould represent in this class 
of schools the spirit of the State sys- 
tem. That suggestion, it need hardly 
be said, has not been adopted: the 
later policy runs quité the other way. 
But hear Mr. Sheridan speak again on 


the “intolerance” of the convent-’ 


school propaganda :— 


“Tt is a characteristic of these teachers 
that they are impatient of competition, A 
rival school, if it can possibly be extin- 
guished, is not allowed to exist. In crowded 
cities this is, of course, impossible; but in 
Tralee, Killarney, Newcastle, Kinsale, 
Queenstown, Middleton, Skibbereen, Ban- 
don, Dingle, and a host of smaller towns, 
no female schools, except those connected 
with Convents, are to be found; none are 
permitted to be established. In some of 
them, indeed, such as Tralee, Killarney, 
Newcastle, and Dingle, in which there are 
Monks’ schools as well as Nuns’ schools, 
even the ordinary male National schools 
have been proscribed. 

“Now, I am perfectly convinced that in 
pursuing this policy these worthy teachersare 
actuated by good motives. They have faith 
in themselves, as all earnest devoted teachers 
have, or ought to have; and believing con- 
scientiously that their own schools are best 
adapted for the proper training of youth, 
they consider themselves justified in using 
all their influence to remove other schools 
out of the way. But to me such a policy 
appears most objectionable. It savours of 
intolerance. In fact—there is no use in 
mincing words—it is intolerance ; and, like 
every other intolerant policy, the evils it 
gives rise to are more than sufficient to 
counterbalance the good it is expected to 
effect.” 


What reply have the Commission- 
ers given to the several documents of 
1864, before referred to, and to the 
equally remarkable Report of their 
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own officer? Their “Explanatory Pa- 
per,” printed with the Parliamenta 
return, is an elaborate evasion of all 
the pointsat issue. The Resident Com- 
missioner, of whose practised hand 
the essay bears evidence, goes into 
a history of the old convent schools 
of the Board, and of convent schools 
before the Board came into existence 
—does everything, in fact, but ad- 
dress himself to the questions he was 
required to answer. 

Along with this poor piece of special 
pleading the Commissioners print 
their entire voluminous array of rules, 
by-laws, trifling regulations, lists of 
school requisites, and it is hard to say 
what not besides, in order to bury 
among these leaves the single New 
Rule they were asked to produce. If 
this “ revised” rule were really so in- 
nocent a thing as the “ explanatory 
paper” would have it supposed to be 
—merely a resolution declaratory of 
what was in operation for years be- 
fore—why is there so much mystery 
made about it? After groping through 
a great amount of adroitly accumu- 
lated irrelevancies, we detect the Rule 
in question in this form:— 


“The members of the community (Con- 
vent) may discharge the office of literary 
teachers, either by themselves, or with the 
aid of such other persons as they may see 
fit to employ ; the salaries of such assistants 
to be defrayed by the community, except in 
the case of Monitors. 

“The amount of salary awarded to Con- 
vent schools is regulated by the average 
number of children in daily attendance, ac- 
cording to a scale laid down by the Com- 
missioners.” 


The “except” here is a slight ad- 
dendum ; who would imagine that it 
involves special expenditure in the 
support of convent establishments 
amounting toa sum not much short, 
if short at all, of £12,000 per annum ? 
It will be borne in mind that not only 
are these monitors in,asthe too cunning 
framer puts it again, “ a few highly 
efficient schools,” to be paid. but they 
are to have a “rate of salary some- 
what higher than that of paid moni- 
tors of the above [or ordinary | grades.” 
Language it is said was given to man 
to conceal his thoughts. These score 
of Commissioners, minus the quartett 
of protesters, seem to have attained 
by long practice an unexampled faci- 
lity insoconstructing an “explanatory 
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paper,” ora “revised rule,” as to give 
the least possible indication of the po- 
licy which it covers. The special talent 
of the resident scribe may be recom- 
mended to the compilers of Queen’s 
speeches. But this last attempt at 
least has failed to deceive the public. 
The protests elicited by it have been 
referred to already. These have been 
endorsed at a number of public meet- 
ings and ecclesiastical conventions in 
Ulster, and have found utterance in 
the House of Commons from the lips 
of one no less careful with regard to 
his facts and the use made of them 
than Sir Hugh Cairns. Nor is it 
likely that those feelings will subside; 
at all events, confidence will never be 
restored in the Commission amo 
any considerable body of the Protes- 
tant population until the offensive 
sectarian rules are simply rescinded. 

Several prominent members of the 
Presbyterian Church have, it is true, 
given the Board to believe that if 
their denomination be but treated 
with a corygsponding liberality, they 
will readily condone the offence of 
the convent schools grant ; it would 
be discreditable, however, if a sel- 
fish sentiment of this nature were 
the highest rule of action known to 
the entire body, and it is fairer to take 
the public documents of the General 
Assembly as exponents of the course 
likely to be pursued. From one, en- 
titled a “Statement of the Element- 
ary Education Committee of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland on 
the subject of Convent and Monks’ 
Schools, and of the recent regulations 
€ the Comaatotonens of ational 

ucation,” the subjoinec e 
may be suitably cmeeanal : the 
whole document, which is marked 
by ability and honesty, bears the sig- 
natures of John Edgar, D.D., and 
the Rev. L. E. Berkeley, as Chair- 
man and convener of the Committee. 
The special importance of the memo- 
randum arises from the fact that it 
takes the shape of a reply to that 
“explanatory paper” of the Com- 
missioners, which we have just cha- 
racterized as anevasive and unworthy 
production. The “ Presbyterian 
Church,” after a fuller consideration 
of the “ first-class monitors’” scheme, 
says :— 


“The Assembly’s Committee now so- 
lemnly renew the protest of the Church 
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against the exceptional legislation of the 
Commissioners. They consider that mem- 
bers of the religious orders of the Church 
of Rome ought not to be included as 
teachers under a system of united National 
Education, and especially when ‘ clergy- 
men’ of all other denominations are ex- 
pressly prohibited from acting in that capa- 
city. Convent and Monks’ Schools are 
essentially sectarian and denominational 
institutions. According to the letter of 
the Right Hon Mr. Stanley, dated Octo- 
ber, 1831, announcing the determination 
of the Government to constitute the 
Board, ‘even the suspicion of proselytism’ 
was to be banished from its schools. 
That is not and cannot be the case in Con- 
vent and Monks’ Schools, where denomi- 
national badges are continually worn, and 
where the whole character and aspect of 
the school is so peculiar. Their connexion 
with the Board is contrary to another of 
its rules, which affirms that ‘no emblems 
or symbols of a denominational nature shall 
be exhibited in the schoolroom during the 
hours of united instruction, nor will the 
Commissioners in future grant aid to any 
school which exhibits on the exterior of 
the buildings any such embleps.” “4 


This document, coming as it does 
after the Commissioners have had the 
advantage of putting the best face they 
could upon their case, possesses pe- 
culiar force; we therefore quote 
from it again :— 


“Tt is proposed, for the first time, to 
institute a class of superior monitors, or 
pupil teachers, the overwhelming majority 
of whom will necessarily be given to 
schools taught by members of religious 
orders, to the great detriment of the Model 
Schools of the Board, in which the prin- 
ciples of the system are fairly carried out, 
and in which the practicability and value 
of united education are so well illus- 

“The time when this is proposed to be 
done renders the proceedings peculiarly 
suspicious—a time when the hierarchy of 
the Church of Rome are forbidding the 
children of their people to attend Model 
Schools, and when they are demanding 
separate training for their teachers. The 
necessary consequence of the new regu- 
lation, if sanctioned by Parliament, will 
be that ina few years the great mass of 
the teachers connected with the National 
System in Ireland will be trained by mem- 
bers of religious orders, and trained in bit- 
ter hostility to that very system of united 
education in connexion with which they 
have been nurtured, and which they will 
go forth professing to administer. Sectarian 
rivalry and religious animosity will be 
inevitably increased, and the educational 
progress of the country greatly retarded. 
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“For such reasons the Committee resolve 
to reiterate the protest of this Church 
against the connexion of Convent Schools 
with the National System so long as their 
teachers are not required to submit in every 
respect to the regulations of ordinary 
schools, and to endeavour to prevent the 
Parliamentary sanction of the changes 
recently proposed by the Commissioners.” 


Before making any further obser- 
vations on the inevitable effect of the 
changes now in progress, in intro- 
ducing an entirely new system into 
the management of National edu- 
cation in Ireland, a reference to the 
Estimates for 1864-5 will show how 
skilfully the project of subsidizing 
the convents by means of salaries 
to their “ religious” teachers is being 
worked out. it has been stated that 
the New Rules remain still unacted up- 
on. An examination ofthose Estimates 
tells a different story. There is an in- 
crease proposed in the votes for 1864-5, 
over 1863-4, of £19,753 9s. 9d., the 
total grant being raised to £316,770. 
A closer inspection of the figures, 
however, shows that the Commis- 
sioners intend next year to lay out 
over £15,500 more than last year 
under the two heads—“ Salaries of 
Teachers, &c.,” and “The Inspection 
Department.” The balance between 
£10,753 additional asked for, and the 
sum proposed to be expended, is 
obtained by cutting down a number 
of items, and most seriously the 
Model Schools, the book depart- 
ment, and the supply of school re- 
quisites. As the System is said to 
be extending, it would seem to out- 
side observers that these are the very 
departments in which an increase 
was desirable. A little reflection, 
however, explains the anomaly. The 
Commissioners have reduced the ne- 
cessity for their Model Schools—and 
there will be less necessity for them 
next year, if jtheir plans succeed— 
by substituting Convent Schools 
for them. In other words, they 
have entered into a competition 
with -themselves, and are effectually 
doing the work of the ultramontane 
hierarchy, by “ extinguishing” their 
schools under State management, 
by a gradual but sure process, to re- 
place them by a class of exclusive 
ecclesiastical schools, which, besides 
all their other objectionable pecu- 
liarities, have this in addition, that 
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their teachers will not submit to the 
authority of the Board, accept its 
methods of classification, or acknow- 
ledge the authority of the State in 
any practical form. It is to those 
teachers, under various designations, 
that the major part of the new grant 
is to go,- which, added to what they 
enjoy already—and they have been 
gaining ground pecuniarily since 1861 
—will enlarge by a substantial sum 
the revenues of the conventual es- 
tablishments of Ireland. It was re- 
eatedly stated, and generally be- 
ieved, some time since that the 
Pontiff, in his difficulties, had levied a 
serious contribution from the monks 
and nuns of this country, and it may 
be that, among other reasons, the 
managers of these establishments of 


“religious” have been impelled by’ 


a motive of economy to gather large 
crowds of children into their schools, 
to the prejudice—the ruin, in fact 
—of the lay schools in their neigh- 
bourhood, and to claim on their 
account new subsidies from the 
Commissioners. 

This is a source of revenue which, 
besides being convenient, and pos- 
sessing the virtue of elasticity, has 
also the special advantage of intro- 
ducing the principle that the ultra- 
montane episcopacy wish to see uni- 
versally adopted. It is the thin end 
of the wedge, driven a good way, too, 
by one effective blow. It seems to 
them but a single step more to 
complete triumph—and what that 
triumph is to be, it behoves the pub- 
lic to consider. It was reiterated very 
significantly on a late occasion, that 
nearly four-fifths of the pupils in the 
National Schools of Ireland are Ro- 
man Catholics. The Roman Catholic 
body practically distribute at present, 
therefore, four-fifths of the grant, or 
probably close upon a quarter of a 
million sterling per annum, on an 
education in all respects such as they 
could reasonably desire. But their 
convent schools aggression shows 
that they are not satisfied with this. 
They aim, in fact, at obtaining four- 
fifths of an expanding grant, in the 
form of a sum of money handed 
over to them, to be disbursed by 
their Church upon a scheme entirely 
exclusive, having its secular books 
of the Church’s preparation—its in- 
dependence of intrusive inspection— 
and its teachers belonging to the 
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Orders, many of them rea]ly unpaid, 
and their nominal salaries going to the 
support of the convent or monastic es- 
tablishment. Under a scheme thus 
wholly subordinated to ecclesiastical 
control, it must be manifest that the 
Roman Catholic portion of the public 
grant would become the solid resource 
of a potent and universal agency for 
pene purposes, in addition to 

ing an instrument of the ultra- 
montane reaction in Ireland, which 
means a revival of superstition, agita- 
tion, and poverty. 

It is plain, then, that by their 
“superior monitors’ ” scheme—which 
they have had the hardihood to re- 
present by the mouth of the Attor- 
ney-General in the House of Com- 
mons as a slight extension only of an 
existing and legitimate practice—the 
Commissioners have finally demo- 
lished any claim of their system to 
be considered a “mixed” one, and 
have introduced sectarianism in its 
most objectionable form. They were 
warned that this would be the ulti- 
mate result of the policy of weak 
compliances, so far back as the 
time when Archbishop Whately 
seceded. The Rev. Mr. Rutledge, in 
a masterly speech delivered at the 
last meeting of the Church Educa- 
tion Society, quoted the motto affixed 
by the late distinguished prelate to a 
a addressed to his clergy after 
he had resigned his place on the Board. 
This motto consisted of a passage from 
Thucydides, to which Dr. Whately 
gave a significant and forcible appli- 
cation. ‘“ For this small matter,” it 
ran, “contains the very thing that is 
to put your resolution to the test, and 
if you give way to these demands, a 
still heavier burden will presently be 
laid upon you.” Various burdens, 
each heavier than the preceding, have 
been laid upon the heulieel of the 
Commissioners since 1853, and now, 
at last, they have bent their backs 
to one which crushes them to the 
earth. Sir Robert Peel, speaking 
with all the responsibility of his posi- 
tion of Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
and certainly with no feeling but a 
friendly one for the system, has de- 
clared that the change they have 
made involves a sacrifice of “ funda- 
mental principles.” 

At this crisis in the history of the 
National System, it is proper to in- 
quire how far it has succeeded in 
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really educating the people. We see 
that in its political relations it is an 
enormous disappointment. We turn 
to the Census Report for 1861, on Edu- 
cation, for information as to its success 
or failure in what is its real task. 
There is much here that is very cheer- 
less. The Census Commissioners say, 
with reference to elementary instruc- 
tion, that the Society of Friends is 
that in which it is most general, there 
having been only 4°1 per cent. of its 
members, five years old and upwards, 
returned as unable to read or write. 
The Independents come next, with 
6'8 per cent.; the Methodists third, 
with 9°0 op cent.; the Baptists 
fourth, with 9°2 per cent. ; the Pres- 
byterians fifth, with 11°1 per cent. ; 
those tabulated under the head of 
* All other Persuasions,” sixth, with 
11°8 per cent.; the Jews seventh, 
with 11°9 per cent. ; the members of 
the Established Church eighth, with 
160 per cent.; and the Roman Ca- 
tholics ninth, with 45°8 per cent. 
From these remarkable statements 
it appears that the Church population, 
though excluded for a generation from 
the advantages of a State grant, stand 
almost as well as the Presbyterians 
who have enjoyed and used it with 
skill and perseverance. The slight 
difference between the Presbyterian 
body and the Church population in 
this point is attributable to the dif- 
ferent circumstances of the poorer 
classes of Protestants, in the north 
and in the south. But when we 
come to the figures relating to the 
Roman Catholic inhabitants we are 
really amazed. Nearly half the 
Roman Catholics in Ireland can 
neither read nor write after thirty 
years of a National Education sup- 
plied with ample funds. Is this 
creditable? Does it show that those 
who have managed the system deserve 
public gratitude? The more the 
inful fact is examined the less does 

it tell in their favour. Of the emi- 
rants of the last ten or fifteen years, 
it is not too much to suppose that 
a great proportion were unlettered 
persons. They were in the prime of life, 
and had not enjoyed in their youth the 
advantage of the National school. 
Their removal ought to have reduced 
very greatly the relative number of 
the inhabitants unable to read and 
write. On the other hand, the National 
system has been in effective existence 
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during the process of instructing the 
generation now inearly manhood, com- 
Th, of whom have emigrat- 
ed. The Roman Catholic Church has 
given it the warmest support, and 
worked it out earnestly. Every parish 
has had its National school ; and yet, 
after at least twenty years of an effort 
embracing all parts of the country, 
the result mentioned is the saddening 
record. In Leinster, 34’9 per cent. of 
the Roman Catholics can still neither 
read nor write ; in Munster, 48°4 ; in 
Ulster, 44°4 ; and in Connaught, 59°4. 
The Commissioners say that “the 
difference in favour of the members 
of the Established Church and the 
Protestant community generally, be- 
tween the per-centage of their ignor- 
ant and that of the ignorant amongst 
the Roman Catholics, may beaccount- 
ed for toa ps extent by the social 
position of the two bodies ;” but 
surely, making every allowance for 
this consideration, it is depressing in 
the highest degree, that after so long 
and full a trial of the education ex- 
periment, there is nothing better to 
show than this. The phenomenon is 
calculated to awaken suspicions and 
excite seriousinquiry. In Ulster, too, 
it must be remembered, where the 
Roman Catholic general population 
more nearly approach in their con- 
dition in life the Protestant people, 
the per-centage of totally ignorant is 
444. It appears, moreover, that 19°] 
e cent. of the Roman Catholics in 

reland could “read only” (one can 
well fancy how trifling a test of liter- 
ary acquirements this was, as applied 
by the enumerators), and 35°1 per 
cent. could read and write. Startled 
by these figures, the Census Com- 
missioners themselves say :—“ Upon 
the whole, while regarding the ability 
to read and write, or to read only, 
ascribed to individuals in the Census 
Returns, as but an inadequate test of 
the diffusion of elementary instruc- 
tion, it must be admitted, on the other 
hand, that the want of that power isa 
“— sufficient indication ofignorance.” 
_ It would be obviously unsafe to 
institute any Very close comparison 
between the educational statistics of 
1834 and 1861, but it is, nevertheless, 
remarkable that in the former year 
there were not less than 9,657 schools 
in Ireland. In 1861 the number was 
10,170—but a slight increase. In 
1834 the Protestant pupils numbered 
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162,953 ; in 1861, 127,173. As the 
former figure must have been pretty 
accurately the total of the Sous: 
tant scholars in 1834, the remainder 
may be set down as having been Ro- 
man Catholics. There were, there- 
fore, about 470,993 Roman Catholic 
pupils in- 1834 ; in 1861 there were. 
according to the figures of the secon 
school inquiry of that year, 339,645. 
The difference in the totals of the po- 
pulation for 1834 and 1861 is to be 
taken into account, however; the 
opulation in 1834 was 7,954,100 
probably much too high an estimate), 
and in 1861 it had sunk to 5,798,967 
—a difference of 2,155,133. Relatively 
to the population, there is rather 
more education in Ireland now than 
then. Still, it is a fact of no little sig- 
nificance that, despite the encourage- 
ment given to National education 
during the last thirty years, the abso- 
lute “progress should be so trifling. 
The total number receiving instruc- 
tion in 1834 was 633,946 ; in 1861 it 
was 436,873. The total number of 
> in attendance at the National 
Be 100ls on the 17th of May, 1861, 
was 304,162; in Church Education 
and Parochial Schools, 43,842; in 
Christian Brothers’ and Monks’ 
Schools not under the National Board 
(many of which have, probably, been 
since introduced), 25,819; in schools 
under other societies (most of these 
ought in fairness to be ranked among 
Scriptural schools), 25,099 ; in private 
schools, 43,624. Butin the National 
Schools the large number of 222,250 
were in 1862 learning the first book, 
or little more than the alphabet : 
these formed nearly forty per cent. of 
the whole. The average daily at- 
tendance, moreover, was as low as 
284,870. It is further remarkable 
that the province having the largest 
number of schools was Ulster, the 
disparity between the northern and 
the other provinces in that respect 
being thus shown :—National Schools 
in Connaught, 927 ; in Leinster, 1,388 ; 
in Munster, 1,462 ; in Ulster, 2,233. 
In connexion with this feature in the 
working of the system it should be 
mentioned that of the total moneys 
available for the teaching staff of 
National Schools—£265,506 in 1862 
—as much as 82°73 per cent. was 
derived from the State funds. From 
these particulars the general conclu- 
sion seems to arise, that the National 
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System is a failure in respect of the 


numbers it is educating, the degree 
of proficiency to which the educa- 
tion it supplies is carried, and the 
local efforts on behalf of popular in- 
struction which it has evoked. It 
is also plain that the religious de- 
nomination least disposed to help 
themselves, and most disposed to rely 
upon the State in the matter of edu- 
cation in Ireland, is the Roman Ca- 
tholic. The members of that creed 
contribute so miserable a sum to the 
salaries of their teachers, that, accord- 
ing to Mr. Thom’s Almanac—whose 
information on this subject is stated 
with admirable brevity and lucidness 
—the Commissioners have intimated 
to the teachers of National Schools 
(of whom the greater number by far 
are Roman Catholics) that the local 
provision in aid of their salaries is 
wholly disproportionate to the sum 
contributed from the public grant, 
and that any addition to their re- 
muneration must be sought from the 
parents of the’ pupils, or from the 
managers or other persons locally in- 
terested. This language, however, 
has not been held, we may remark, 
to the Convent Schools ; and, perhaps, 
its use now, in the case of the ordinary 
school teachers in poor districts, is due 
to the necessity which the Board feel 
under to economize their general ex- 
penditure, that they may better sus- 
tain the schools of the religious 
Orders. 

It is unquestionable that the Na- 
tional System has educated a genera- 
tion, of whom a vast number have 
emigrated, and succeeded in life, in 
America and Australia, in conse- 
quence of the primary instruction re- 
ceived at home. A he e portion of 
the emigration from Ireland is to be 
placed to its credit, as the natural 
result of the intelligence which it has 
diffused. Still, that it has failed to 
educate the Irish people in the truest 
sense is manifest, not only from the 
comparatively small number of chil- 
dren forming the average daily at- 
tendance in its schools, but from the 
fact that its own principles of pro- 
fessed toleration and liberality have 
not made sufficient way, after thirty 
years, to preserve it under ultramon- 
tane attacks. There is a much less 
liberal feeling, in fact, with regard to 
education now than in 1834. The 


Roman Catholic Church demands at 
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present to have all the female pupils 
pressed into Convent Schools, and as 
many of the male pupils as possible 
into the establishments of Monks. 
The hierarchy clamour for special 
secular works of instruction, so com- 
piled as to teach Papal views of his- 
tory, and especially of the inflam- 
matory history of our own country. 
All their efforts are in the direction 
of the narrowest exclusiveness. They 
are suspicious, intolerant, aggressive. 
They carry that bigoted policy beyond 
the limits of the National System. 
Thirty years ago, for instance, there 
were in the city of Dublin admirable 
schools for the mifdle classes, some 
conducted by Roman Catholic gen- 
tlemen, others by Protestants, as 
rivate enterprises, in which Roman 
atholic and Protestant pupils, the 
sons of professional men or well-to- 
do traders, mixed freely with each 
other, were taught in the same classes, 
from the same books, no religious 
controversies ever arising to mar har- 
mony, or contract the minds of the 
scholars. Those mixed superior 
schools were not opposed by the Ro- 
man Cutholic Bishops of that day. 
The idea does not appear to have 
occurred to the priesthood then, 
that there could be any danger to 
the faith or morals of the children 
of their flocks in learning English 
history from a book used by Pro- 
testants, or in a course of general 
study which simply avoided the ec- 
clesiastical element. ‘They did not 
dream of claiming to control the 
entire education of youth. But now, 
schools of that class have disappeared. 
Instead, there are superior schools 
where only Protestant children are 
taught, not because there is anything 
in the teaching to exclude others, 
but because the Roman Catholic 
children of the middle and higher 
classes are urged, by a direct and 
assiduous exercise of the ecclesiastical 
influence, into seminaries managed 
on principles of the straitest secta- 
rianism—schools under the patronage 
of various Roman Catholic saints, 
where the ceremonial of the Roman 
Catholic religion is ostentatiously ob- 
served at certain hours of the day; 
where the pupils wear a distinctive 
dress, marking them out as belongin 
to a semi-ecclesiastical fraternity, lot 
are taught from books different from 
those in general use among the chil- 
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dren of the other religious denomin- 
ations in the kingdom, and certainly 
retrograde from them in point of 
educational value, as well as in the 
spirit by which they are pervaded. 
The effect of these schools, which 
are yearly on the increase, is to do 
for superior education what the Con- 
vent Schools project in the National 
system is doing for primary educa- 
tion—namely, to hold the Roman Ca- 
tholic people apart, to instruct them 
according to a special and narrow 
idea, to infuse into their minds an 
early reverence for spiritual autho- 
rity, to separate them from all sym- 
pathy with their countrymen of other 
creeds, to prepare them forrunning in 
a particular groove in politics, and to 
render them loyal—tothe Church. The 
growth of this principle is lamented 
by numbers of Roman Catholic lay- 
men. We have seen that Mr. Sheri- 
dan himself caught the spirit of re- 
sistance to it, when he complained of 
the absence of a /ay element in Con- 
vent Schools. But the hierarchy 
have forced it on with their usual 
ability, zeal, and success; and the 
laity have succumbed. It is a sepa- 
rate system of this worst description 
that the Commissioners of National 
Education have, in reality, by their 
New Rule, adopted and endowed. To 
speak figuratively, but with perfect 
clearness, they propose to subscribe 
a large and increasing annual sum 
towards the ultramontane project of 
building a wall up between the Ro- 
man Catholic and ioctacie people— 
to keep them in perpetual isolation 
and antagonism—to obliterate all 
common sympathies—and inflame 
every circumstance of embitterment, 
and tradition of conflict and of wrong. 
To turn from these figures to the 
future. The question of what is to 
be done in the matter of National 
Education in Ireland is one of greater 
difficulty than ever. That the pre- 
sent system cannot last, is generall 
admitted. Its old friends shrin 
from it, and the Government itself, 
by the pen of Sir Robert Peel, 
have condemned it, as fundamentally 
changed. And yet the Roman Ca- 
tholic Bishops are not satisfied with 
the successes they have achieved. 
They have at this moment all the ad- 
vantage of what is called the Sepa- 
rate System ; and in the circumstance 
that they are not content even with 
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this lies the principal difficulty to 


any re-arrangement. If a scheme of 
separate grants could be devised, 
which would secure for the Govern- 
ment and its inspectors—officials 
whom it could depend upon—a real, 
substantial aie over the educa- 
tion of: the youth of the country, 
the authority to prescribe the books 
used in the schools, and a power in 
the appointment and dismissal of the 
teachers (all surely very reasonable 
claims when the State pays 80 per 
cent. of the salaries of the latter), 
there would not be in that scheme 
such a difference from the present 
that the public need start back from 
the words, separate system, or deno- 
minational grants. Under that plan, 
the Irish Church and the Protestants 
of Ireland would, at all events, have 
pecuniary justice done to them. They 
would cease to be punished for their 
loyalty to the Constitution. They 
wonld. no longer be asked to outrage 
their consciences by becoming active 
and responsible agents in an education 
which withdraws the Bible from the 
hands of very many who are willing 
to receive it. They would have funds 
to carry out improved methods of 
teaching in Church Education and 
other Scriptural schools; and if so 
much has been done, and done so well, 
with no other revenue than public 
benevolence, founded on attachment 
to principle, it is certain that with a 
fair share of the educational revenues 
furnished by the State, those schools 
would not be excelled by the best to 
be found in the sister country. It 
would be better, of course, if the 
Government could make the Bible 
the foundation of national teach- 
ing in a larger sense than this; 
but as that is impossible in the 
present state of things, it is a ques- 
tion whether the Irish Church is 


called upon to refuse a position which - 


would be, so far, an approach to a de- 
sired end. But then comes the diffi- 
culty of the Roman Catholic episcopal 
claims, which extend much beyond a 
denominational grant, administered 
by the Government. As has been 
inom, they wish to supersede the 
admirable secular books now in use, 
for others compiled by themselves, 
the character of which need not be 
described. They would, furthermore, 
never submit to an effective lay in- 
spection by independent officers. The 
VOL, LXIII.—NO, COCLXXVIII. 
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secret of the failure of the existing 
system, to the degree in which it has 
failed, is defective inspection of 
schools in rural and remote districts . 
and what would be the result if those 
schools were under still less control, 
with books carefully ecclesiasticized ? 
—we know no better word. 

The State shrinks from the social 
and other consequences of reposing 
unlimited confidence in the Roman 
Catholic prelates, and their system of 
educational management; and the 
most liberal-minded man in the com- 
munity cannot say that this distrust 
is other than warranted. What, then, 
is to be done, since it is admitted on 
all hands, in Ulster as well as in 
Leinster, in England as well as in 
Treland, that, as constituted and ad- 
ministered at present, the National 
system cannot continue? The writer 
of this article does not undertake to 
say; but it seems plain enough, that 
the Twenty Commissioners themselves 
do not intend to prolong their lease by 
retracing their steps to the ground 
they occupied before the recent fatal 
changes. They have defied public 
py mee ; they have denied the charge 
of fundamentally altering their rules, 
in the face of a regretful admission 
by the Government that such has 
been the case ; they have come to the 
conclusion that they can ride out the 
storm with the help of the ultramon- 
tane anchor. Whether they are 
reckoning with sagacity upon popular 
apathy, and the noisy unreality of 

orthern demonstrations, time will 
show. There is one conviction, how- 
ever, so universal that the alteration 
to which it points may be almost re- 
garded as an accomplished fact— 
namely, the dispersion of Mr. Card- 
well’s ultramontane Board, in favour 
of paid Commissioners, three or more, 
responsible to Parliament and the 
country. The Board, as now formed, 
could not but work ill ; and by its po- 
sitive delinquencies it has forfeited 
the confidence of the community. 
One thing more must be said. Should 
the system drag on, and Irish Protes- 
tantism be excluded from its proper 
educational position and rights, as it 
has been for the last thirty years, no 
party in the State need suppose that 
the contest will be abandoned. The 
fight waged so long will be carried 
through. As this review has dealt 
largely with figures, it may not be 
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unsuitable to close with a reference 
to the annual receipts of the Church 
Education Society, from voluntary 
sources purely, as we find them stated 
in Mr. Thom’s Almanac. In 1839 
the Society had 825 schools, 43,627 
pupils, and spent £8,740. It in- 
creased every year, and ten years later 
its .statistics were—schools, 1,868 ; 
pupils, 111,877 ; and receipts, £39,648. 
n ten years more, 1859, its schools 
were 1,615, its scholars numbered 
’ 78,487, and its receipts were £41,938. 
In 1862, notwithstanding the effects 
of emigration, it had 70,696. pupils, 


Mary. 


{June, 


and received from the public its larg- 
est total of revenue, £48,477. The 
powerful and permanent influences 
which have produced these results 
will not cease to operate, should it be 
necessary to maintain the same testi- 
mony for years tocome. Fortunately 
the whole subject will soon occupy 
the attention of Parliament, under 
circumstances more favourable forit s 
comprehensive and unbiased consider- 
ation than existed on any previous 
occasion when a similar discussion 
arose. 


MARY. 


BY FRANCIS DAVIS. 


Come draw thee near my elbow chair, 
My dainty little Mary 
And, while your needles tic-tac, there, 
Upon your forehead, once so fair, 
I, with a one-and-twenty air, 
Shall plant a kiss, my Mary. 


Shall plant a kiss, and bid it grow 
So rosily—my Mary— 

So star-like on that arch of snow— 

That milky-way of thought which so 


Wor all my worshi 


long ago, 


My heart of hearts, my Mary ! 


Do eyes grow dark as winters flee ? 
Then bless their darkness, Mary ! 
For while, within, I clearer see 
Two pictures fair—my God and thee— 
Ah what are other scenes to me, 
My guiding angel, Mary ! 


Oh ! ’tisn’t winters make us old, 


My little merry M: 


Your heart has neither blig t nor cold 
Although ty brow, of queenly moul 


They say, 
0 


as changed its rippling gol 
r sober silver, Mary. 


Ha!—On my cheeks and through my brain 


What music trips there, 


ary, 


More witching than when summer rain 

Plays tip-tap on the whitening grain ? 

That hand—ha, ha! ’tis there again— 
Thy gleeful hand, my Mary. 


Oh ! Mary—Mary, gay and mild— 
My dearest, dearest, Mary, 

I hear your laughter, warm and wild, 

And feel once more a little child, 

My love—my dove—my undefiled, 
My sun—my moon—my Mary. 
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In his youth Milton was wholly ab- 
sorbed in study—inspired with a 
ion for mastering all literatures 
in which works of excellence existed ; 
hence it was only occasionally that 
he devoted a period to original com- 
osition. His earliest verses are 
tin themes, in which he endeavour- 
ed to imitate, as closely as possible, 
themanner and language of the classic 
Latins, but despite this very suc- 
cessful attempt his imagination oc- 
casionally introduces the modern 
ge of picturesqueness, chiefly in 
the way of associative image and ex- 
ression, of which his models offered 
ardly an instance. With the excep- 
tion of some brief matters, his first 
important poetic essay in English was 
the “ Lycidas,” and in it we see the 
influence of his classic reading reflect- 
ed quite as strongly as in his Latin 
poems. Alluding to his early studies 
Sndetnmnantt vdletate thesecond 
book of Church Government), he says 
of the latter :-—“It was found-that 
whether aught was imposed on me 
by them that had the overlooking, or 
betaken to of mine own choice, in 
English or other tongue, prosing or 
versing, but chiefly the latter, that 
the style, by certain vital signsit had, 
was likely to live ;” and he goes on to 
refer to the ambition which hence 
grew upon him—“ That by labour 
and intense study (which I take to be 
my portion in this life), I might per- 
haps leave something so written to 
aftertimes, as they would not willingly 
let die.” Again, writing in 1637, to 
Charles Diodati, in his twenty-ninth 
year, he says—“‘ What beside God has 
resolved concerning me, I know not, 
but this, at least : He hath instilled 
into me, at all events, a vehement love 
of the beautiful. Not with so much 
labour, as fables have it, was Ceres 
said to have sought her daughter Pro- 
serpine, as I am wont, gar snd night, 
to seek for this idea of the beautrf 
through all the forms and faces of 
things—for many are the shapes of 
things divine—and to follow it, lead- 
ing me on with certain assured traces,” 
&c. He was animated by the true 
poetic spirit—saw that the sense of 
the beautiful was that of the divine, 


and sought it in every phase of con- 
templation—moral, physical, intellec- 
tual — embodying the lofty ideal of 
chastity in “‘ Comus,’{and the beauty. 
of rural nature associated with par- 
ticular moods of mind in “ L’ Allegro” 
and “Tl Penseroso.} : 
In “ Lycidas” we have a notable 
instance of the “vital signs” which 
were discovered in his “style.” That 
of this poem is indeed its chief ex- 
cellence. This elegy was written on 
the death of a Cambridge friend, 
Edward King, who perished crossing 
the Irish channel, but there is perhaps 
no other poem of this class of a high 
order, so totally devoid of natural 
feeling. With a mind full of these 
“industrious and select readings,” 
which, he says, constituted one of his 
chief delights, he took up the subject 
as a mere essay for his imagination, 
and to see how much poetry could be 
developed from it. Never was any- 
= written on a cotemporary event 
so thoroughly abstract in its spirit 
and treatment, nor any poem so 
thoroughly infused with classic allu- 
sion, illustration, and image. But 
although deficient in the essential 
element of the elegy, and more like 
an exquisite translation from some 
poet whoconcentrated theexcellencies 
of Theocritus, Bion, and Virgil, than 
an ae of natural feeling ; it is 
extremely Miltonic in two respects— 
first, in the occasional introduction of 
lofty individual sentiment, and second- 
ly, in its imaginative and pictorial 
iction. The lament is put into the 
mouth of a shepherd ; and the key- 
note of the opening lines— 
“Yet once more, O ye laurels, and once 
more 
Ye myrtles brown,” &c. 


Struck by that in Virgil’s second 
eclogue— 
“Et vos, O lauri, et te proxima myrti.” 


But soon we come to some of his 
beautiful lines, perfect in their union 
of imagination and music. Lycidas 
must not float upon the watery bier, 
unwept— 


“Without the meed of some melodious 
tear,” 
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“Together both, ere the high lawns ap- 


Under the opening eyelids of the morn, 
We drove a-field, and both together 
heard 


ag Daag the gray-fly winds her sultry 


In the “sultry horn,” we have an 
ce of the associative play of 
poetic fancy, which peculiarly dis- 
— the modern as compared 
with ancient poetry, in which, while 
there is little picturesqueness of this 
sort, there are abundant instances of 
imitative music, such as, among 
many others, Virgil’s storm in the lst 
“Georgic,” the humming of the bee 
in the fifth Idyl of Theocritus :— 


‘Ode kupeiros, 
Ode kalon bombeunti poti smanesse 
melessai.” 


An idyl, too, whose verses were in his 
mind when he penned the lines— 


“ Their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched 
straw.” 


Throughout, this elegy is full of 
fanciful associative painting and epi- 
thet—such as the “ gadding vine”— 
“ Devas’ wizzard stream ;’ when in 
other places there are instances of 
picturesque expression— 

‘“‘ Gushing brooks, 

On whose fresh lap the swart-star sparely 

looks.” 


When the herald from the sea— 

* Questioned every gust of rugged wings.” 

And the bark— 

“ Built in the eclipse and rigged with curses 
dark.” 


The e in which the flowers 
which ent the death of Lycidas 
are enumerated, is here and there 
touched with the truth of fanciful 
vision :—‘‘The primrose that forsaken 
dies.” “ The pansy freaked with jet.” 
“The glowing violet.” 

Towards the close of the poem, 
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So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high 
Through the dear might of Him who walked 
the waves,” &c., 
is raised to the 
‘* Blest kingdoms, meek of joy and love. 
There entertain him all the saints above, 
In solemn troops and sweet societies, 
That sing, and singing in their glory, 
move.” 
Which two last lines are almost a 
translation of a couple in Dante’s 
“Paradiso.” The poem, however, 
ends delightfully with a passage full 
of idyllic picturesqueness :— 
“ Thus sang the uncouth swain to the oaks 


and rills, 
While the still morn went out with san- 
dals gray. 
He touched the tender stops of various 
quills, 
With eager thought warbling his Doric 
lay, 
And now the sun had stretched out all 
the hills, 
And now was dropt into the western 
bay,” &e. 


The passage to which we alluded, 
in which Milton throws his individual 
opirit, is that about the preference of 
pleasure to fame, the last infirmity 
of noble minds, which inspires— 


“To scorn delights and live laborious days.” 


As poetic expressions of the two 
contrasted m of mind, the “L’ Al- 
legro” and “ Penseruso,” while illus- 
trative of the spirit of young Milton, 
his healthy mental pleasures, obser- 
vation, fancy, and language, are the 
most charming poems of the sort in 
any language. The idea of writing 
two poems on mirth and melancholy 
he very possibly derived from some 
of the canzoni of the Italians; and 
during his residence at Horton, whose 
scenery he has reflected in the “ Al- 
legro” especially, he seems to have 
thrown together a series of impres- 
sions taken off during his walks 


and with other passages originated J 


from his reading then, eclecticized 
each collection suitable toeach theme, 


Milton has divested himself of classi-/ gnd turned them into shape. One 


calimitation and allusion, and becomes: 
more emotional and naturally idyllic ; 


as when he compares the lost Ly cidas\, commenced the 


tothe day-star, which, though sunk in 
the ocean bed, 


“ Anon repairs his drooping head, 
And tricks his beams, and with new span- 


Flames in the forehead of the morning sky. 





would say that he had just laid 
down his favourite Ovid, when he 
“Allegro” with the 


\birth of Mirth :-— 


“ Whether Zephyr with Aurora playing, 
As he met her first a-Maying, 
There on beds of violets blue, 
And fresh-blown roses washed in dew, 
Filled her with thee a daughter fair,” &c. 
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etis. 


During his college career, Milton’s 
life was almost wholly acquisitive ; 
past, firstly, in obtaining a laborious 
and earnest mastery of the dead and 
European languages, in which 
Genius had stratified a noble and 
classic literature; and secondly in 
It was not, how- 
ever, until having left Cambridge, 
and gone to reside at Horton, in 
Buckinghamshire, where he passed 
five years making excursions through 
the entire circle of ancient writers— 
and doubtless those of modern Italy— 
that the eye and genius of the stu- 
dent, who had hitherto lived in the 
world of books encompassed by the 
horizon of the library, illuminated by 
the intellectual constellations which 


chief 


scientific studies. 


mark the course of the ages, from 


the dim twilight of time downward 
through its spiritual noons, forthefirst / 

raat directed to the charms 
of rural life and the beauties of ex- 
It was while residing 


time, 


ternal nature. 
at Horton that the “Ode to the 


Nightingale,” “ L’ Allegro,” “Tl Pen- 


seroso,” and “Comus,” were com- 
posed. Petrarch and Dante, “the 
noble renowners of Laura and Bea- 


trice,” as he has told us, were his 


chief favourites, and preferred by him 
for “their pure and sublime thoughts” 
to the poetic masters of the pagan 

es; and this peculiar excellence 
which he found in them seems to 
have produced a degree of admiration 
which warped his critical judgment 
toward the numerousstrained conceits 
of the one,and theromantic barbarisms 
of the other. A platonic idealism and 
purity of sentiment, indeed, charac- 
terizes the greater part of the sonnets 
of the poet of Arqua; but, with the 
exception of some fifteen, the merit 
of the remainder is almost wholly the 
result of their symmetrical structure, 
and those delicate musical cadences of 
which, more than any other, the soft 
Italian is capable. Of the “Ode to 
the Nightingale,” the most that can 
be said of it is, that it is a composi- 
tion plessing in tone. The idea was 
possibly derived from Petrarch’s 117th 
sonnet on a similar theme; and 
though the two penultimate lines of 
the fast couplet are somewhat ob- 
scure, those with which it concludes 
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realise the law of the sonnet—a grace- 
ful climax :— 


“ Whether the Muse or Love call thee his 
mate, 

Both them I serve, and of their train 
am I.” 


That to Cromwell, composed at a 
later period, possesses more energy ; 
but none of Milton’s sonnets can be 
compared for finish to those of Pe- 
trarch, for sweetness to those of Shak- 
spear, or for ideal beauty, to a couple 
of those of Keats. 

The performance of masques in 
castles and country houses of the no- 
bility and gentry formed one of the 
most attractive features of rural life 
in Milton’s day. His first essay in 
this style was “The Mask Arcades” — 
a slight piece, struck off doubtless at a 
sitting after dipping into Fletcher 
and Johnson, and chiefly noteable as 
the forerunner of “Comus.” This 
seamen and noble composition is said 
to have had its origin as follows. 
Two of the sons and a young daugh- 


‘ter of the Earl of Buckingham, on 
‘one occasion, found themselves be- 
\nighted in a Herefordshire forest, in 


hich they amr and separated. 
he loss of the lady caused for the 
ime much fraternal anxiety. 
This slight superstructure, Milton 
propriately selected as the subject 
a masque to be performed at Lud- 
low Castle, under the auspices of the 
earl, and in which the young lady 
and gentleman engaged in the adven- 


\ (tare, were to perform the chief charac- 


rs. Once in his imagination the 
theme became idealized and classicized 
spiritual machinery was originated 
to give poetic interest and enlarge- . 
ment to the story, and contrasts of 
character to enchance the dramatic 
effect; while by the introduction of 
the enchanter Comus, the son of Circe,. 
and the supernatural adjuncts, he 
gave an ideal remoteness to the play, 
and so increased its poetic charms. 
Milton was well read in the masque 
literature and pastoral drama of Eng- 
land and Italy, but both the theme 
he had before him and the character 
of his mind, which exalted everythin 
it touched, prevented him from fall 
ing into an imitation of any previous 
works. In some of the masques of 
Johnson and Fletcher, spiritual and 
fairy machinery are introduced when 
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the subject is poetic, in others the 
interest is derived from the burlesque 
humour derived from the Italian 
tomime. In the “ Amyntas” of 
‘asso and “Pastor Fido” of Guarini 
which are founded on the Greek an 
Latin eclogue, pastoral love is the 
theme. Guarini, indeed, displayscon- 
siderable ingenuity in giving dramatic 
unity to the string of eclogues of 
which his poem is made up; but 
despite the variety of incidents in- 
troduced into the piece, whose chief 
merit is its beauty of language and 
variety of versification, it is an ex- 
tremely tedious performance to labour 
through. In the “ Amyntas,” Tasso 
has displayed hardly any invention, 
having eclecticized almost all the in- 
cidents, and many of the passages, 
from the classic writers; and with 
the exception of a couple of the cho- 
russes, into which he threw his ima- 
ination, such as the description of 
the olden age (and even the nucleus 
of this is in Ovid), the whole compo- 
sition seems to have been e up 
of a series of translations and sepa- 
rate essays, rapidly turned to shape 
in the form of a pastoral aye 
Unlike this and such-like poems of 
which love is the exclusive theme, 
Milton has breathed into his masque 
‘a more exalted spirit—the effect of 
the dramatic argument, and indeed 
of the whole tenor of the piece, 
arising from the two ideals of plea-' 
sure and chastity being brought into 
juxtaposition—ending with the tri- 
umph, to which the supernatural 
ents conform, of the latter. The 
glory of chastity was a favourite 
theme of contemplation to the seraph- 
like mind of Milton, and both in 
his poetry and prose works has eli- 
‘ited some of his most eloquent pas- 
As illustration of the crea- 
tions of two poets founded on a simi- 
lar idea, it is interesting to contrast 
the Isabella of Shakspear, in “Mea- 
sure for Measure,” and the lady in 
“Comus;” in the one, the poet, for 
dramatic effect, has idealized to the 
last extreme this style of character, 
as in the famous scene between Isa- 
bella and Lucio, in which the sister 
demands of her brother the sacrifice 
of his life, and in which, with the 
ruthless inexorable purity of a ae 
sonality which abolishes filial affec- 
tion, upbraids him for the cowardice 
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which in the contingency in which 
they are placed, makes him cling to 
existence. There are beautiful traits 
and sentiments in this character 
which Shakspear was thus obliged 
to render dramatically hard. While, 
however, he has made Isabella speak 
as the — of the highest female 
purity, ilton makes his lady speak 
ike the impassioned exalted spirit of 
Chastity itself. 

The masque opens with the ap- 
pearance of the guardian spirit who 
announces his mission in a strain of 
eloquent poetry; then enters the 
route of monsters headed by Comus, 
chanting his pleasure song; “ the star 
that bids the shepherd fold his flock’ 
is reigning high in the night” :— 

‘Meanwhile welcome joy and feast, 

Midnight shout and revelry, 

Tipsy dance and jollity ; 

Braid your locks with rosy twine, 
Dropping odours, dropping wine,” &c. 


The song is suddenly interrupted 
by Comus recognising the footsteps 
of a pure being in the wood, and 
presently the lady enters forlorn in 
the wild wilderness of trees and dark- 
ness, and gives utterance to the im- 

ressions the gloomy scene creates on 
er mind :— 


“A thousand fantasies 
Begin to throng into my memory, 
Of calling shapes and beckoning shadows 
dir 


e, 

And airy tongues that syllable men’s names 

On sands and shores and desert wilder- 
nesses. 

These thoughts may startle well, but not 
astound 

The virtuous mind that ever walks attended 

By a strong siding champion—conscience. 

oO 9 pure-eyed faith, white-handed 

0 


pe— 
Thou hovering angel gilt with golden wings, 
And thou unblemished form of chastity.” 


She is interrupted by the song to 
Echo sung by the guardian spirit ap- 
pealing to the vocal phantom—whose 
—— places of retreat Ovid has 
so charmingly told :— 

“ Spreta latet in sylvis, pudabundaque fron- 
dibus ora 

Protegit, et solis ex illo vivit in antris”— 


to indicate the part of the wood in 
which the lady’s brothers have lost 
themselves. Comusthen enters, listen- 
ing to and enchanted by the unwonted 
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beauty of thismelody. The passages 
in which Milton describes music, are 
among the most exquisite in his 
poe and nowhere is there one 

ner than that which he has put 
into the mouth of Comus :— 


“Can any mortal mixture of earthy mould 

Breathe such divine enchanting ravish- 
ment ? 

Sure something holy lodges in that breast, 

And with those raptures moves the vocal 


air 
To testify his hidden residence. 
How sweetly did they float upon the 


wings 
Of silver through the empty vaulted 
night, 
At every fall smoothing the raven down 
Of darkness till it smiled.” 


And, again, in the description the 
spirit gives of the lady’s singing :— 
“ At last a soft and solemn breath-sound 
Rose like a stream of rich distilled per- 


fumes, 
And stole upon the air,” &, 


A beautiful simile, as nothing can be 
so appropriately compared to sweet 
flowing music as perfume. 
Possibly Milton had read this pas- 
e in n’s essay on gardens. 
“And because the breath of flowers 
is far sweeter in the air (where it 
comes and goes like the warbling of 
music) than in the hand,” &c. 


Comus offers to guide the lady out , 


of the woods, and, exeunt. Then the 
brothers enter and. converse “in the 
darkness of the close dungeon of 
innumerate boughs,” respecting the 
lost sister ; of whom the first says he 
entertains no fear so strong in virtue 
she and “ the sweet peace that good- 
ness bosoms ever’”—an expression 
something like Dante’s— 


‘* Sotto l’'asbergo del sentirsi pura.” 


Among the'fine spiritual sentiments 
which Milton has made his higher 
characters utter is that of the lady’s 
brother, who contrasts the gloom of 
the place with the internal calm of a 
virtuous soul, says :— 

“ He that has light within his own clear 
breast, 

=~ sit in the centre and enjoy bright 

But i that hides a dark soul and foul 

thoughts, 

Benighted walks under the noon-day 


sun— 
Himself is his own dungeon.” 


In the same platonic strain also, is 
the sentiment— 


“Virtue may be assailed but never hurt.” 


The great scene of the masque, 
however, is that which takes place 
between Comus and the lady in the 
enchanted palace, in which the one 
tempts and, the other indignantly 
repels—a scene in which we have a 
foretaste of the high argued speechesin 
the “Paradise Lost” and “Regained.” 
One may contrast with this scene, 
that between Iachino and Imogine 
in Shakspear’s “Cymbeline.” il- 
ton’s is more argumentative—Shak- 
spear’s more passionate. The lady 
says to Comus :— 

“To him who dares 

Arm his profane tongue with contemptu- 

ous words 

Against the sun-clad power of chastity, 

Fain would I something say, but to what 

end ?— 

Thou art not fit to hear thyself con- 

vinced.” 

And Imogine to Iachino, when she 
at length suddenly detects his pur- 
pose :— 

“ Away—I do condemn mine ears that 
have 

So long attended thee: if thou wert 

honourable 

Thou would’st have told this tale for 

virtue, not 

For such an end thou seekest, as base as 

strange ; 

Thou wrongest a gentleman who is as far 

From thy report as thou from honour, 

and 

Solicitest here a lady who disdains 

Thee and the devil alike.” 


Presently, as Comusis presenting the 
lady with the magic cup — 


“ One sip of which 
Will bathe the drooping spirits in delight, 
Beyond the bliss of dreams.” 


the brothers rush in with drawn 
swords—dash the cup to the ground, 
and then the —— spirit: enters, 
and invokes the water nymph, Sa- 
brina, in the well-known and charming 
song, written in a taste as purely 
classic, musical, and elegant as the 
best of Horace’s; and after the 
nymph has risen and sung, the scene 
changes to Ludlow Castle, where a 
group ¢ og nom one the 

y and her brothers, who, being 
restored in their family, and a dance 
performed, the masque ends with an 
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epilogue and song -by the guardian 
spirit—a song in which, as in the 
others, there is a fine union of original 
fancy, with appropriate classic allu- 
sion, and in its envoy containing the 
moral of the piece :— 
“Mortals that would follow me 

Love virtue—she alone is free ; 

She can teach you how to climb 

Higher than the sphery clime ; 

Or if virtue feeble were 

Heaven itself would stoop to her.” 


As “Comus” is a purely abstract 
composition, the characters — part 
spiritual, part human—are indeed 
but personifications of ideas and senti- 
ments ; but their imaginative keep- 
ing and symmetry are very perfect, 
to each the sentiments are admirably 
adjusted and contrasted, the classical 
allusions throughout are finely intro- 
duced, and woven into the texture of 
the poetry-; several of the similes and 
ae are of the highest order, and 
the descriptions well worked out ; the 
sentiments, according to the charac- 
ters, appropriate and exalted, and the 
songs musical and pictorial. Though 
here and there a slight strain may 
observed in the composition—the re- 
sult, doubtless, of rapid workman- 
ship, it is in all respects a masterly 

tic essay of young imagination, and 
in the choice and treatment of the 
subject very characteristic of Milton. 

n his cheerful mood young Milton 
loved to hear the lark begin its flight 
at dappled dawn (this bird’s song is 
the keynote of L’Allegro, as that of 
the nightingale of the Penseroso) and 
at his casement bid him good morrow 
through the eglantine. 


“When the cock with noisy din 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin” — 


the hunting horn echoing through 
the high wood ; sometimes he likes to 
walk not unseen 


“ By hedge-row elms and hillocks green, 
Right against the eastern gate, 
Where the great sun begins his state 
Robed in flames and amber light ;” 


listening to the mower whetting his 
scythe, the milkmaid’s song, and the 
ossip of the shepherd under the 
iiedaths « at noon to let his eye 
range round the landscape, its tusset 
lawns and gray fallows, daisy sheep- 
scattered rueadows, mountains on 
whose barren breast the labouring 
clouds rest, towers and battlements, 
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“ Bosomed high in tufty trees, 
Where perchance some beauty lies, 
The cynosure of neighbouring efes :” 
at evening on some sunshine holiday 
to watch the young folk dancing in 
the shade of some upland hamlet, 
and hear their gossip and legends, over 
the nut-brown ale ; then later to read 
in old poetic romances of tournaments 
and triumphs of knights and barons 
bold— 
“ With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain influence, and judge the prize,” 


of marriages, masques, and antique 
poets then to banish care with 
ydian music married to immortal 
verse, 
“Tn notes with many a winding level, 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out.” 


The contemplation of peer ane 
was, however, more charming to Mil- 
ton than a life of mere gaiety ; hence 
he had more to say on the previous 
theme, the Penseroso being somewhat 
longer than L’ Allegro. 


‘Come, pensive nun, devout and pute, 
Sober, steadfast, and demure, 
All in a robe of darkest grain, 
Flowing in majestic train, 
And sable stole of cypress lawn 
About thy decent shoulders drawn.” 


He loves retired leisure that in trim 
gardens takes its pleasure, 
** And join with these calm rest and quiet, 
Spare fast, that with the gods doth 
diet.” 


The scenic sketches are as beautiful 
in this as in L’Allegro; such as the 
allusion to the lark, the moon, “ Like 
one who had been led astray through 


the heaven’s wide ‘pathless way! 
the curfew bell ; the morning, 


“ Kerchiefed in a comely cloud, 
Where rocking winds are piping loud.” 
Or ushered with a shower still 
When the gust has blown its fill, 
Ending with rustling leaves, 
With minute drops from off the eaves.” 


To sit in a lonely tower and out- 
watch the bear at night in company 
with the spirit of Plato, or the great 
antique masters of tragedy, or the 
Romanic poets of Italy or England ; 
or, at noon, to walk the studious 
cloisters’ pale, listening to holy an- 
thems ; and, lastly, end his days in a 
peaceful a eee to study 
the stars and her 


“Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain.” 
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It is to be regretted that Milton 
did not find time for composing man 
more such poems as those whic 
illustrate his youthful imagination— 
full of originality at the same time 
that they wonderfully eclecticize and 
embalm the spirit. of his manifold 
studies. The “ Hymn of the Nativity” 
is written in a strain of poetry holy 
and majestic as its object. 

There is nomore pleasing subject of 
biographic contemplation than the 
a days of young Milton—with a 
character so noble, pure, cheerful, and 
intellectual ; so bright and imagina- 
tive ; so learned, so vigorous and 
comely. Something of a seraphic 
spirit animates his boyhood and early 
manhood. Pity, also, that we knew 
so little of him during his continental 
tour, when full of health, genius, and 
learning, he travelled through the 


famous Italian cities, so full of 
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beauties and associations, visiting 
the famous men of the time, among 
them “The starry Galileo,” in his 
villa, near Florence, addressing his 
friend, the Neapolitan Manso, in his 
fine Latin epistolic style, receiving 
high-flown compliments in verse from 
the members of the numerous acade- 
mies ; and, lastly, after so long an 
enjoyment of novel observations and 
ceful exercise of his erudite intel- 
ect ;—having, ere he turned home- 
wards, his heart touched by the name- 
less beauty at Bologna, to whom he 
wrote three Italian canzoni as he tra- 
velled Englandward, and in one of 
which he gives a glimpse of her :— 

“ Ne treccie d’ oro, ne guancia vermiglia 
M’ abbaglian si, ma sotto nova idea 
Pellegrina bellezza che I’ cruor bea, 
Portamenti alti honesti, e nelle ciglia 
Quel sereno fulgor d’ amabil nero,” &c. 


THE CLURICAUN. 


Ou, gaily sings the Cluricaun 
When not a mortal ’s near him, 


At rosy eve, or pear 
When but the bir 


Vy dawn, 
8 


can hear him. 


Beneath the branches of the trees, 
By shrubs and grasses hidden, 

He spreads his apron o’er his knees, 
And works away unbidden. 

And well he shapes the tiny brogue, 
And well he cuts the leather, 

And deftly binds, the little rogue, 
His soles and vamps together. 


His last ’s a pebble smooth and small, 
The stuff he sews around it 

Was ivy on some tree or wall 
Till fairy fingers found it. 





For awls he picks the thistle-spikes, 
For thongs, the grass blades narrow, 

The hammers wherewithal he strikes 
Are thigh-bones of a sparrow. 

He pulls the little thorns for tacks 
From off the prickly bushes, 

The wild bees’ nest supplies his wax, 
For twine he peels the rushes. 

But all his work is only play, 
He knows no care or sorrow, 

He needs not fear a “rainy day” 
Or-think about to-morrow. 


\ 
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He flings his “kit” whene’er he wills 
To hide amidst the brambles, 

And off by streams and woods and hills 
He sets upon his rambles ; 

He rests in many a cosy nook 
Where late the hare was seated, 

He cools him by some silvery brook 
If woodland winds are heated ; 

Upon the soft green turf he lies 
And lists the riplets flowing, 

Or watches with his calm grey eyes 
The wild flowers round him blowing ; 

And when he’s tired of this repose, 
Once more amidst the heather 

He lights his pipe, and binds and sews, 
And raps and taps his leather. 


Sometimes in homes of men he bides 
Who keep a roaring table, 

Between the cellar casks he hides 
And swills while he is able. 

He knows the smack of sweet potheen, 
Old wines, and brandies mellow, 

He owns a throat and nose as keen 
As any jolly fellow; 

But little hurt or harm does he, 
Judged by the wild vagaries 

Of Phooka, Shefro, Linaun-shee, 
And other dreadful fairies. 

He frights no women into fits, 
He makes no babes to sicken, 

He drives no cattle into pits, 
He never chokes a chicken. 


Yet often, while he works and sings, 
Or midst his walks so pleasan 

Upon him like a hound there springs 
A panting brawny peasant, 

And grasps his neck, and, with a curse, 
Says, “willing or unwilling, 

Come hand me here your fairy purse 
That ever holds a shilling! 

And lead me where in days of old 
In times of war and trouble, 

Rich people buried crocks of gold 
’Neath bush or stone or stubble. 

Come, guide me forward to my prize, 
And never think to fly me, 

Pll hold you straight before my eyes 
Though Nick himself stood by me.” 


Right onward moves the little man, 
ast down and sad in seeming, 

But framing many a subtle plan 
Beyond his oy aye 

For vain will be his active strides, 
And vain his grasp of rigour, 

If once his glance a moment glides 
From off the fairy figure. 
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A thousand sounds rise in his rear, 
A thousand strong temptations— 
Men, women, horses, dogs, are near, 
Friends, foes, and blood relations. 
Hurroo! his pigs are in his track, 
He knows the lively squealers— 
Ha, here are bailiffs at his back, 
And there’s a squad of peelers ! 
And now a call from Nell’s shebeen 
Into his brain comes ringing, 
Now whispers from his own colleen 
About his ears are singing! 
Now rushing on with trampling sound 
That fills his soul with wonder, 
A troop of horsemen scour the ground 
That echoes back like thunder! 
Tis past—the bugle’s blast is o’er, 
But hush, and list a minute— 
There’s fighting on the bohermore 
And all his friends are in it ! 
The noise dies out, and on the wind 
Come tones of sadder meaning, 
A funeral crowd is close behind 
He knows for whom they’re heening! 
Yet never once to left or right 
He looks for joy or sorrow, 
He holds his fairy prisoner tight, 
He’ll settle all to-morrow. 
At last they reach a weed-grown field, 
Neglected, wild, and dreary, 
“Tis here the treasure lies concealed,” 
Outspeaks the cunning fairy. 
“But lose my throat, and let me talk, 
And listen to my counsel, 
The gold’s beneath this very stalk 
Of blooming yellow groundsel.” 
The peasant’s pulses madly beat, 
His brain is wild with pleasure— 
“What, here!” he cries, “ beneath my feet 
The heap of shining treasure ! 


Here, here, beneath this dark brown mould, 
That ball of sunlight gleaming— 
That brimming pot of blazing gold— 
Heaped up and over-streaming ! 

Oh, kind, oh gracious cluricaune 
Who calls you old and footy ? 
My heart’s delight, my bouchal bawn, 
y youth, my truth, my beauty! 
But say who wrongs or injures you 
And soon [ll e him rue it; 
And say what mortal man can do 
To serve you, and I’ll do it. 
And sure the gold is here indeed, 
Where safe ’twas hid from plunder, 
Tis here beneath this darling weed 
And but a short way under ! 

And sure ’tis gold that will not lack 
Good weight, whoever weighs it, 
And sure ’twill nearly break my back 

From out its hole to raise it— 
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Oh, cruel, now to be delayed, 
An back, o’er bogs an ditches, 

To tramp again for pick and spade 
Ere I can clutch my riches ! 

I'll travel poy through the night 
While all the world is sleeping, 
And here I'll be ere morning’s light 

Above the east is peeping. 

But first, to mark this precious spot, 
I'll scrape this ring to bound it, 
And this sweet flower above the pot 

I'll tie my garter round it.” 


“Good-bye, young man,” the fairy cries, 


“You're rich and wise and clever; 
“ Good-bye,” the happy youth replies, 
**And joy be yours for ever.’ 


His brain with wonders teeming, 
He slaps his hands, he rubs his eyes, 
He’s wide awake, not dreaming ! 
He reaches soon his cabin door, 
And not one moment losing, 

With tools in hand, he’s off once more, 
Low muttering still and musing. 
Well, there are men, and women too, 

— fond of all contraries, 
these things are never true, 
™ They 1a ugh at ghosts and fairies. 
But let them scold or laugh away 
As they feel vex’d or funny, 
One thing is sure—at break of day 
He’ll just be made of money! 
And then good-bye to toil and care, 
To plough and spade and harrow, 
To tattered clothes, and humble fare, 
And cabin dark and narrow. 
For soon he’ll have a grand estate, 
’T would take a day to view it, 
A fine big house, an entrance gate 
With gravel walks right through it. 
And happy there as man can be, 
At rest from all his labours, 
He’ll evermore be glad to see 
And help his good old neighbours. 
When rents are tight, and markets slack, 
When there’s no price for butter, 
When oats are light, potatoes black, 
And turnips rot to gutter ; 
Then oft, i him o’er his loss, 
He’ll fill the poor man’s pocket, 
And never ask his name or cross 
To IO U or docket— 


His own colleen—upon his life 

She’ll find him not a traitor, 

No other girl should be his wife 
Even if his luck were greater. 

Och, there are “ladies” he can see 
With puny forms and faces, 

Pale, thin, and cold, what would they be 

But for their silks and laces ? 


Back through the gloom the peasant hies, 
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But wait till ay plump and red, 
Strong-limb’d, bright-eyed, and merry, 
Sets - a bonnet on her head, 
Deck’d out with leaf and berry ! 
Has round her neck, that ’s white as milk, 
Gold chains and flashing spangle 
And yards on yards of screeching si 
In flounces round her ankles— 
Ha! stop, he’s near the very land 
As morn is breaking brightly— 
Soon by that glorious weed he’ll stand, 
No doubt he marked it rightly ! 
And then, ’tis but an hour of toil 
And sure the work will please him 
’Tis but to dig some feet of soil— 
How lucky no one sees him! 
The field is large—in last night’s gloom 
It looked not half so spacious ; 
And see! the field is all a-bloom 
With groundsel stalks !—good gracious 
Ay, but he’ll find that deep-cut ring 
He marked around his own one— 
Yes, knotted with that piece of string, 
It must be soon a known one. 
But what is this—the stalks, oh Lord ! 
Have all such marks to bound them ! 
They are all tied with just such cord ! 
In just such knots around them ! 
Oh cruel trick, oh shameful cheat, 
Oh spiteful, wicked fairy, 
Oh bitter piece of black deceit, 
To rob himself and Mary! 
Oh, if he had another hol 
Of that old villain’s wizen, 
He’d keep it till he’d got the gold 
From out its omy prison. 
But who could delve to holes and grooves 
That field of forty acres, 
In midnight hours, when no one moves 
But troubled ghosts and bakers ? 
And who, while shines the noon-day sun 
On wood and grass and tillage, 
Could labour there and bear the fun 
And scoff of all the village ? 
He journeys homeward, sad at heart, 
hy does he stop to listen ? 
What makes him stamp and threat and start 
What bids his eye-balls glisten !— 
He hears that thief, the cluricaune, 
Far off amidst the heather, 
A-singing of the cruiskeen lawn, 
And tapping of his leather. 
















































































































































































































































I. 


By one of those curious chains, of 
which a couple of very old men might 
hold the links, all this episode might 
be linked to our own times. But 
there is a yet nearer association. This 
adventurous king’s son used to call 
himself, long after, half jestingly, 
“Prince of Caprera,” but did not 
think there would be a later Prince 
of Caprera of a certain mark, who 
should be of his blood. 

Among those who had gone to offer 
the island to Theodore was a certain 
Joseph Battista Mira, whom the King, 
shortly after he was established, sent 
away with a letter to his mother. 
who was still alive, at a place called 
Peddenhole, close to Ruggeberg in 
La Marck. Here he not only saw 
the mother but also a sister of Theo- 
a, called “ Catherine Amelie ;” 
with her he fell in love, and, writing 
for Theodore’s consent, married her. 
The guwasi royal condition on the one 
side, and the sense of gratitude for 
servicesreceived on the other, werethe 
inducements. Later on, Joseph Bat- 
tista and his wifecame to Ajaccio, and 
finally, on the fall of their relative 
settled at Nice, where the husban 
became a doctor. So far, these are 
trifling facts ; but it is more important 
to learn, that a registry was lately 
discovered at Ruggeberg, by which it 
appeared that the Doctor had a son, 
and that son another son, who was 
the father of Joseph Garibaldi—at 

resent certainly a Prince of Caprera 
in all but the title* The oddity 
of the whole is this, that as the 
crown of Corsica was settled on 
Theodore and his direct heirs, the 
soldier of Caprera is really now a 
sort of King in Posse, and has a good 
cause of action, whenever the little 
island shall be enabled to declare 


; A King for an Hour. 


A KING FOR AN HOUR. 


THEODORE OF CORSICA.—CONCLUSION. 


* See a communication to, the Atheneum, in 1860, which is given on the authority of 


itself free by a “ Plebiscite” or any 
other of the ingenious modes now in 
fashion. 

News came to Genoa that the 
rebels were divided among them- 
selves, and had actually broken up 
into three parties. There was one 
for the Republic ; a second, headed by 
Astelli, Rafaelli, and others, were 
for a Republic, while Giafteri and the 
rest remained faithful to Theodore. 
It was previously heard that the 
King—“ his extraordinary majesty,” 
as he was jocularly styled in the 
foreign letters—had taken a short 
way with these malcontents and had 
arrested Raffaelli and Antelli, and 
put them in prison. 

A sort of disgust had been excited 
by the non-arrival of the promised 
foreign aid. They mistrusted Theo- 
dore’s sham packets and telesco 
But they were still more alienated on 
account of an act of rough-and-ready 
justice on their king’s part, towards 
a certain Casacolli, who had been 
pardoned, but who was detected in- 
triguing with the Genoese. He had 
him summarily shot. This caused 
yet louder murmurs. 

It produced, too, a sort of disorgani- 
zation. A certain Colonel Arrichi 
up at Foriani—a sort of mountain 
fastness—had carelessly left it in 
charge of only twenty soldiers, which 
coming to the knowledge of the 
enemy, they attacked it, and, after 
a desperate resistance, succeeded in 
carrying it. The commander had 
some five hundred men for the de- 
fence, which he. had criminally or 
carelessly withdrawn to another quar- 
ter. Furious at the loss, Theodore 
hurried up from Monte Maggiore, 
to punish this colonel ; but the latter 
wisely fled to Reno, when Theodore 
was said to have taken a barbarous 
and savage vengeance. He fired his 


‘a Rhine Paper.” As a corroboration, I find in an old French memoir, this brother-in- 
law of Theodore’s set down as Sinabaldi, which is very like Garibaldi. There is no 
reason to doubt the statement, especially as mere fabricated lineage would aim at a higher 


person than a mere adventurer like Theodore. 
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ho together with all the other 
a of the place, and the mother 
and sisters of the false captain are 
said to have been burnt; but this has 
rather the air of such a story as the 
Republic would send abroad. Nor is 
it Tikely that a shrewd adventurer 
would be guilty of so gratuitous and 
unprofitable a piece of cruelty. 

The Corsicans, too, felt more the 
hopelessness of their struggle, when 
news came to them that the kings of 
England and France had issued pro- 
clamations cautioning their subjects 
against furnishing aid of any kind to 
the rebels. The English proclamation 
may be read in the lon Gazette. 

Still, divided as they were, and thus 
put under a ban, they carried on the 
struggle with spirit and success. They 
beat the Genoese in skirmishes up at 
Ziglia; and, later, in a very dashing 
affair at Isola where nearly 
a thousand of the enemy, who came 
in boats, were beaten—400 killed or 
drowned—their Colonel, Marcelli, 
taken, and, what was the most wel- 
come fruit of the day, a stray boat 
captured, which contained a great 
supply of muskets, 200 barrels of 
powder, and other useful aids. 

The enemy had, however, reduced 
a little province, called Nebbio, and 
had distributed some two thousand 
muskets among the natives who fa- 
voured them. 

It began, indeed, to look a little 
hopeless for the Republic. Rivarola, 
their General, who commanded at 
Bastia, was appealing for money, men, 
and arms, but they could not send 
him any. His own soldiers were de- 
serting in troops, and one day the 
whole garrison of San Idelfenso dis- 
appeared—each man carrying off a 
couple of muskets. Inside Bastia he 
was about to try one of the officers 
who had behaved badly at the boat- 
attack ; but he fled for sanctuary to 
the church of the Jesuits, Outside, 
they had the enemy at the gate, 
flushed with all. the triumph of the 
successful skirmishing. In this state 
of things the Republic canvassed the 
great powers of Europe for aid, but 
unsuccessfully. They succeeded, how- 
ever, in extracting the proclamation 
just mentioned. ey continued also 
pF water scandal and stories to the 

ifferent. courts. “This same vice- 
roy,” says a person at Paris, “isa sad 
rascal. I remember his wife; she 
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died here two or three years ago, in 
the greatest distress; she was an 
Irish yous lady, sister, I think, to 
Lord Kilmanock. He pretended after 
this marriage to raise a regiment, and, 
through this girl’s interest, got a sum 
of money, which he spent, then sa 
tricks and cheated several people.’ 
They also kept harping on his 
being a Mountebank anda Charlatan ; 
which, when it was reported to him 
he only smiled, and said, he ho 
soon to set up his stage in the mar- 
ket-place of Bastia. He even sent 
into Bastia one of his singular, va- 
pouring letters, addressed to the 
Genoese Senate, full of taunts and 
personal abuse of the oddest kind ; so 
curious, indeed, that, when it was seen 
afterwards, it was considered to have 
been a hoax. It isin the true gas- 
conading key, and has therefore the 
adventuring air. This sort of petu- 
lence is quitein keeping. As though 
he were abusing some single person, 
instead of a corporation, he heaps 
together a collection of almost childish 
taunts, “You charge me,” he says, 
“with léze Majesté. But tell me, 
eee, whence do you fetch this 
fajesty of yours? Was it from 
the Turks, whom, for the sake of 
vile gain, you have allowed to swarm 
into your states? Or did it come to 
you from England in that vessel con- 
signed to one of your trading doges, 
and which was addressed to ‘ Mon- 
sieur ——, Doge of Genoa, Whole- 
sale Merchant?’ He then goes on: 
“You talk of my creditors, you 
may be assured they shall all be 
aid—out of such property as you 
ete in Corsica.” e adds that he 
should like much to see some one at 
least of their number at the head of 
their troops in the field. But he 
knows that they are too absorbed in 
their “ bills of exchange, and usury, 
and traffic,” to find time for courage. 
This singular document was “given 
at our camp before Bastia” in July, 
and signed, THEoDORO, and also by 
Sebastian Costa, his ‘ Grand Chan- 
cellor,” and Secretary of State. 


Il. 


Stix, striking a balance of profits 
and losses, his cause was steadily ad- 
vancing. Nearly the whole island— 
Bastia and a few other forts excepted 
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—was under his power. And in 
these places the Genoese were so 
cooped up, that they had to draw all 
their supplies— even water—from the 
seaboard. For his short reign, he 
seems to availed himself of every 
chance with wonderful art. He pro- 
claimed freedom of conscience, and 
there was naturally a rush of all 
creeds into the island. Even escaped 
galley-slaves flocked thither and were 
confirmed in their freedom. He was 

ually favourable to the Turks and 

oors, whom he sent hack’to their 
own country. There was actually a 
colony of some 400 Lutherans who 
were about Haennelver, a town of 
their own. 

Again, however, the murmurs be- 
gan to be heard. The fickle mob 

gan to tireof him. Their minds, 
too, with the true childishness of a 
mob, were fixed on those splendid 
succours, which never would come, 
and which the adventurer used to 
ascend the hills and look out for with 
his telescope. He must have been at 
his wits end fora device. Putting 
many things together—his son’s ac- 
count—and the fact that his son 
later became a sort of broker in pro- 
curing little armies for European 
states—there can be no question but 
that he really was expecting some 
foreign aid—mercenaries, procured 
on hire. And there was a band of 
2,000 Albanians under Carafa, with 
whom he was negotiating ; but who, 
seduced by higher terms, and per- 
haps a better security, had taken 
service with the King of the Two 
Sicilies, 

The world, meanwhile, was looking 
on, watching with curiosity. The 
lively Marquis D’Argens, a very 
skilful interpreter of the ways and 
politics of court, prophesied, in his 
odd Jewish letters, that he was but 
playing a game for other powers, 
who would never allow him to win. 
France, besides the danger of toler- 
ating a king whose patent was revo- 
lutionary, would never allow of a 
free port so close to Marseilles. For 
the same reason, they would never 
allow it to fall into the hands of a 
first-class power, so that King Theo- 
dore was making but a_bootless 
struggle, whatever might be the is- 
sue. The same crafty Publiciste 


heard an odd romance which quite 
falls in with Theodore’s character 
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and the true adventurer's impudence. 
He had written to Vienna, choosing 
for his correspondent “the wife of 
the Maitre d’Hotel of the Grand 
Duchess,” to secure her good offices 
in procuring passports for an ambas- 
sador which he was about to accredit 
tothe Imperial Court. This, if true, 
was quite characteristic, both the 
proposal and the channel through 
which it was made. The Marquis 
also hints that he is being made use 
of as a puppet by certain great influ- 
ences, and adds, mysteriously, that 
there are about six persons in Eu- 
rope who know the secret—a view 
that suggests the Garibaldi of a 
hundred and thirty years later. But 
there is a more curious connexion 
still. That same political Marquis had 
heard some other rumours. One was, 
that three vessels, who showed no 
colours, had been seen cruising off 
the island. It had been whispered 
also that they were loaded with 
stores and supplies ; and it presently 
leaked out that their last port had 
been Barcelona. “If this should be 
the case,” said the political Marquis, 
“the fifth act is drawing on.” 

It so happened that it was. The 
more his difficulties are considered, 
and the impracticable material, both 
in men and means, that he had to 
deal with, greater credit must be 
given to him for his strong pur- 
pose and versatility of means. Not 
often in a rebellious island, when 
succours are failing and confidence in 
the leaders departing, do we hear of 
a regular and orderly assembly being 
held, as was done at Casaconi, on the 
the 2nd of September, where Theo- 
dore himself presided. When the im- 
probability of succours arriving was 
calmly discussed; when it was gravely 
set before Theodore that he had now 
promised, over and over again, and 
fixed days for their arrival ; and when, 
finally, they agreed to abide by Theo- 
dore’s voluntary offer to lay down 
his authority if supplies did not reach 
them before October. The whole of 
the temperate proceedings is worth 
of all praise, and of the Corsican’s 
later behaviour under Paoli. The 
common course in such a crisis is a 
popular tumult and summary execu- 
tion of the unpopular chief. 

But, again, Theodore struck in with 
more of his theatrical devices. The 
present one took of the shape of an 
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“Order of knighthood founded by 
Royal Decree; the Order of Deliver- 
ance for the glory of our kingdom as 
well as for the consolation of our sub- 
jects; also to render respectable, be- 
fore all Europe, the aristocracy of 
our kingdom.” It was evidently mo- 
delled on. the plan of the Knights of 
Saint John and the other religious 
orders. There is a stateliness and 
magnificence about the rules, amus- 
ing when contrasted with the “raw” 
state of the island. 

Every knight was to be a pure 
aristocrat and to have followed no 
trade-—either himself, his father, or 
grandfather ; was to bring in a thou- 
sand crowns, for which loan he was 
to receive 10 per cent. ; was to attend 
the King in battle, and to support 
two soldiers. 

In return, they alone were to have 
every office of command, either on 
sea or land. The theatrical business 
of the order was very effective too. 
There was to be a solemn function for 
their reception, and the King was to 
make him a speech in this fashion: 
—‘ Mine is to be the only hand from 
which you will accept three strokes 
of a naked sword, and you will be 


obedient in all things, even to death 


itself.” Theodore in his rambles 
may have been at Rome and have 
seen the striking ceremony during a 
Pontifical Mass when the “noble 
guard” assist, for his knights were 
to draw their swords when the Gos- 
pel was being read. They were to 
wear a gorgéous sky-blue mantle, 
with a cross and star enamelled in 
gold. Pictures of this star are to be 
seen to this day. It had twelve 
points, and showed a figure of jus- 
tice with a triangle underneath en- 
closing a T. There is a hint of free- 
masonry in this device. Finally, they 
were to say a sort of Office each day, 
and were exempted from all imposts 
and taxes. 

There is something of the Napoleon 
craft in this busying itself with deco- 
rations in such straits. Whether 
the “sky-blue mantles” were ever 
made or worn, we know not. These 
constitutions were “given” solemnly 
“atourchamberat Sartena,” and “ pub- 
lished” onthe 16thofSeptember. Just 
now, too, he was seen to be flush of 
moneys and took the sea in a galley, 
and chased the Genoese. But, even 
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with all these devices, confidence was 
failing. 

It was stated in some letters that 
these long-talked-of succours had at 
last reached him, and that his nephew, 
the Count de Trevaux, who had been 
in the French service, had landed with 
“6 battering cannon, 4 field pieces, 
600 bombs, musquets, beside cannon 
ball and otherammunition, and 30,000 
Louis d’Ors,” which may have been 
the cargo of the three mysterious 
vessels without colours. Still this 
was but unsubstantial and temporary 
aid. The adventurer king saw that 
the tide was turning; he saw the 
clouds gathering. There was a re- 
ward of 4,000 crowns upon his head. 
The “brave Corsicans” were not too 
nice about assassination, and so he 
drew up his curtain for his fifth act. 

It was as theatrical as the rest. 
The scheme was a grand assembly of 
“the Estates” at Sartena. It was 
crowded, and all the deputies attend- 
ed. The King entered the hall with 
all state, ascended the steps of his 
throne, and seated himself. It was 
said that he had been warned not 
to trust himself among his faithful 
people, who were bitterly inflamed 
against him. Then, rising, he ad- 
dressed them with “an air of dig- 
nity.” He told them that he was 
about to leave them, to go and seek 
those succours which he had so long 

romised them. He bid them remain 
aithful during his absence, and not 
disgrace themselves by discord “or 
he would forsake them for ever, and 
cease to recognise them as his sub- 
jects. He did not care for the crown, 
and was ready to resume his former 
station without regret; and although 
his finances were exhausted, he still 
possessed ‘an intensified mind.’ ” 

This spirited speech—in which he 
did not spare their faults—produced, 
as might be expected, arevulsion in his 
favour. All the deputies rose together, 
and offered to renew their allegiance, 
and to spill the last drop of their 
blood for him: He, however, persisted 
in his design. On the 14th November 
he issued a proclamation conferring 
the regency on thirty nobles, making 
Paoli and Giafferi “ Marshals- 
General” of the kingdom ; distribut- 
ing the rest in commands over the 
various forts and strong places of the 
country. The proclamation kept up 
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the old inflation and bombast to the 
end—speaking of his wish to “ console 
our subjects during our absence,” and 
leave a sort of organization “to take 
charge of all the warlike stores we 
shall despatch.” He threatens them 
with his displeasure, at his return, if 
they do not render perfect obedience 
to his officers, and concludes with the 
old flourish, “Signed by our Hand 
and Royal Seal, and Given at Sartena, 
this 14th day of November, 1746. 
Teasiberitgnce — Costa, Grand 
Chancellor and Keeper of the Seals.” 
It is impossible not to admire this 
persistent courage. 

The day of his departure came. He 
went down to Aleria, accompanied by 
all the chiefs of theisland. He made 
his exit, strange to say, not flying for 
his life in disguise—as the unsuccess- 
ful in his profession have usually to 
do—but with the same state with 
which he came on the stage. He 
harangued them once more. A little 
French vessel was waiting ready, and 
he went on board, with Costa his 
Chancellor, a secretary, chamberlain, 
two Leghorn pages, and some thirty 
Genoese prisoners. What he meant 
to do with these will be seen later. 

Before they were well out at sea, a 

noese vessel, with Rivarola on 
board, gave chase, and, it is said, 
would have captured her, but for the 
remonstrances of a Spanish officer, 
who warned them against not respect- 
ing the French flag. This, too, sug- 

ests the escape of the more famous 
a adventurer who was to come 
ter. 


Ill. 


No sooner was he gone than the Ge- 
noese began to issue their police mani- 
festoes in the old, undignified way. 
These gave out that he had been com- 
pelled to make his escape through 
trackless paths ; and with great diffi- 
culty had got down to Aleria, and 
from Aleria on board a barque of one 
Captain Delugie, of St. Turpé, a Pro- 
vencal, who was lying off shore to 
take away some Spanish deserters, 
claimed by that nation. The Captain, 
they said, refused, at first, but was 
overcome by his entreaties, and by 
the “natural curiosity which filled the 
Sieur Delugie to know something of 
so remarkable a man. The Baron 
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was disguised as an Abbé, and the 
other passengers remarked that he 
was in great trouble of mind until 
they got well out to sea.” There is 
one fact here which givesa little colour 
of truth to this Genoese story, namely, 
the presence of the deserters—which 
is a more natural explanation than 
that Theodore would encumber him- 
self with a number of prisoners. 

Again, all Europe was equally “ in- 
trigued” by this disappearance—about 
as mysterious as his original appear- 
ance—and itsoon was known fromLeg- 
horn that “a French vessel putin here, 
the 12th instant, having on board the 
Lord Theodore”—the newspapers al- 
ways spoke of him as the “Lord Theo- 
dore” —“and his Prime Minister, 
Costa. They went ashore, and im- 
mediately took post-horses, it is be- 
lieved, for Bologna.” He just staid 
one night, with a.“ Captain of the 
Port,” whom he had known before, 
and was gone the next morning. The 
Genoese police, true to their dramatic 
instincts, made out that he had with 
him “ three trunks filled with papers 
and dresses.” All sorts of stories were 
afloat. He had made a present of his 
thirty prisoners to the colonel of a 
Foreign Legion at Naples —for recruits 
in those times were a negotiable chat- 
tel. It was given out, too, that the 
secretary had tried to poison him. 
But, however, it is certain that he got 
away with his post-horses, disguised 
as an abbé, attended by the secretary 
and two other persons ; while the 
luckless Captain who brought him 
was at once arrested by the Consul of 
France for his conduct. But the 
French account adds, with grim hu- 
mour, that he was not such an idiot as 
to pistol himself, like his English bro- 
ther. In fact he was shortly after 
set free. 

At Leghorn Theodore dived, as it 
were, into the earth. No one really 
knew where he would again turn up, 
or what was to be the next point in 
his . Some said he was at Rome, 
striking a bargain with the Preten- 
der; some, with Cardinal Alberoni at 
Naples. He was at Pisa, Ravenna ; 
had tried hard to get to Naples, but 
could not succeed. Whatever truth 
there was in these matters, the travel- 
ling adventurer, in his abbé’s dress, 
goes under the ground about this 
place, but shall re-appear by-and-by. 
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Everything about this little episode 
seems exceptional; and nothing is 
more exceptional than the honesty and 
faith of these simple islanders. As 
soon as he was gone on his doubtful 
expedition, it would have been almost 
natural that the chief governor should 
seize the opportunity, and avail him- 
self of the power that had been put 
in his hands, to establish himself as a 
dictator or king. Some of the more 
ambitious milit chiefs would in 
another country have set on foot 
various intrigues ; but instead, these 
faithful Corsicans, on the 1st Decem- 
ber, actually took up the cause of 
their absent chief, and issued a coun- 
ter proclamation to the Genoese 
document defending him warmly 
and declaring that they would be 
“ wanting both in love and gratitude” 
if they did not come forward to re- 
fute “such evil insinuations.” They 
went on to say that as he had only 
tailed from the very hour of his arri- 
val to do them every possible good, 
that they would always continue 
bound to him by “the most tender 
attachment.” 

Meanwhile the struggle went on. 
The Genoese determined to prepare 


for one last effort—took into their 
pay a large force of mercenary Swiss, 

orrowed 5,000,000 crowns, and fitted 
out galleys ; still success was deci- 


sive on neither side. There were 
some unfortunate excesses in putting 
women and children to death, which 
inflamed matters. The Genoese even 
issued another of their proclamations 
against Theodore in person, denoun- 
cing him “as a seducer of the peo- 
ples,” a disturber of public peace ; 
and they offered a price for his head, 
which was indeed a scandalous en- 
couragement to assassins—‘ 2,000 
nuines or golden crowns,” to be paid 
own “sur le champ,” by the court of 
“our State Inquisitor.” They gave 
besides a solemn assurance of secrecy 
as to any denunciations which might 
be made tothem. News of this de- 
claration soon reached the object of 
it; and a mysterious letter from him 
who was ever watchful was conveyed 
to the island, full of words of encou- 
ragement, and hints that though ab- 
sent he was working for his faithful 
subjects. Hence it was supposed he 
was not far away. 
He was, indeed, indefatigable. He 
got to Turin, and from Turin to Paris, 
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where, according to a Corsican story, 
he had anarrow escape of assassination 
-—three pistol-bullets having passed 
through his carriage without touching 
him. This was, of course, the fruit of 
the Genoese proclamation. They 
gave out .as their version that no 
sooner had he arrived in that capital 
than he received notice to leave in 
twenty-four hours. It is certain, 
however, that he presently found his 
way to his old Flemish quarters ; for 
he turns up at La Haye, where he 
stayed some three weeks with a cer- 
tain Jew called Tellano, at a house 
“in the Cul de Sac of the French 
Theatre ;” then flitted away up into 
Zealand, and finally descended on the 
great commercial city of Amsterdam, 
which he knew pretty well. He 
wrote to an old friend to hire hima 
house just outside the town ; but the 
key could not be got the day of: his 
arrival, so he had to put up for the 
night at a little obscure place known 
as the Red Stag Inn. Here some one 
recognized, or, as it was suspected, 
his old friend may have betrayed 
him ; and police came to the Red Stag 
Inn and arrested the wandering King 
for an old debt. It was for 5,000 
florins. There was excitement in the 
town when it was known ; and very 
speedily creditors from England and 
other places, seeing there was fair 
security, lodged detainers against him 
for other old liabilities. Old Ham- 
burg obligations cropped up suddenly, 
andthe King of Corsica lay in a debtor 
jail. It was said that he had bills 
for 30,000 florins on a merchant 
there, who, when he found the holder 
in such straights, declined to cash 
them. 

However, some persons were found 
to come forward and help him 
to an arrangement. They lent him 
12,000 florins, and he was invited to 
engage himself solemnly before the 
public magistrates for the rest. He 
declined to appear, unless he was 
allowed to have his sword, and carry 
his “crow-billed” cane, privileges 
which were granted. There was 
quite a sensation in the busy town, 
and the curiosity excited was so 
strong and the crowd that gathered 
at the Town Hall so large, that he 
was obliged to take the precaution of 
getting away by a back door. 

The Corsicans meanwhile were 


carrying on their struggle with 
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wonderful spirit. They pushed the 
siege of Bastia with ardour, in the 
midst of which a felucca set on shore, 
at Aleria, two “ officers of the Royal 
Corsican Guard,” one of whom was 
the Garibaldi ancestor, Giovan Bat- 
tista Sinabaldi, who brought the 
humiliating news of their chief being 
at that moment in the Amsterdam 
debtors’ prison. The Genoese in 
Bastia heard of it too, and their 
commander caused a message to be 
sent in tothe rebels’ camp, offering 
pardon and peace on condition of 
submission. Rivarola, from his walls, 
could see them collecting in knots to 
discuss this tempting proposition, and 
had great hopes. Still those wonder- 
ful Corsicans only answered by a 

reat shout of “ Oh, long live King 

heodore, our father !” 

The fight went on. The Genoese 
were straightened for supplies, where- 
as the rebels abounded in all things. 
Strange vessels appeared hovering off 
the coast, and set stores on shore ; 
one specially brought the welcome 
cargo of 500 pairs of shoes, and took 
in oils and salt. On the 5th of Janu- 
ary, a vessel without colours was seen 
to stand in close, and landed substan- 
tial supplies ; “a great many chests” 
of arms, both mounted and un- 
mounted ; 100 tons of lead, powder, 
&c. ; six foreign officers also came, 
who brought letters from Theodore to 
his deputies. They were so delighted 
with their contents that Te Deums 
were ordered to be sung everywhere, 
and bonfires lighted over the island. 
It did look symptomatic of relief, 
when some of the king’s “ confidents 
and domestics” were said to be among 
those that arrived. A week later 
another vessel came with more accom- 
modation. Emboldened by this as- 
sistance, they made a desperate at- 
tempt on a fortress in the Isola, and 
captured it. Their prisoners they 
tieated well ; but a lieutenant of the 

arty, who was a deserter, and who 
had fied on being detected in a con- 
spiracy against Theodore, was al- 
lowed but a quarter of an hour to 
live, and put to death with great 
cruelty. His tongue was cut out, 
and he was then tied to a stake 
and burned. The Genoese officer was 
obliged to look on at this spectacle, 
and wrote an account of it to his 
principal. 

But now, at last, with everything 
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apparently in his favour, the chances 
of the travelling king were never so 
low. The King of France had de- 
termined to interfere, and it was felt 
from that moment that further strug- 
gle was idle. It was different dealing 
with the impotent little republic, now 
dying out in its socket, and with the 
great king. And, accordingly, news 
soon even reached them of a conven- 
tion signed at Versailles, and of the 
arrival of a French force at Bastia, 
under M. de Boisseux. With him 
was a young M. de Contades, after- 
wards to turn up as marshal, and 
command at the battle of Minden. 
The skilful Frenchman managed 
things better than the clumsy Ge- 
noese. He treated with the Corsicans, 
showed them the final hopelessness 
of their struggle. Conferences were 
held with the chiefs, proclamations 
panes and there did seem some 
ikelihood of an accommodation. The 
ylan of the French was, as Mr. 
Soswell heard, to force them back 
under the yoke of theirodious masters. 
The people remonstrated in what he 
calls “a very affecting memorial,” 
which, however, was thought too 
bold at Versailles ; so it proved in- 
effectual ; and Gliafferi and Paoli, 
issuing a.spirited manifesto, which 
finished with the well known words 
of Macabeeus, “It is better to die 
than to see the misfortunes of our 
country,” this brave people began 
the fight once more—thistime against 
two powerful foes. Their exertions 
with the famous Paoli attracted more 
conspicuous public attention, but for 
their earlier struggles the heroic little 
island deserves almost greater credit. 
De Boisseux adapted his strategy 
to the irregular character of the war ; 
for Mr. Boswell heard that he had 
actually dressed up French soldiers 
like natives, and thus artfully drew 
the islanders into all manner of fatal 
ambuscades, More troops arrived 
from France, but some of the vessels 
that brought them were wrecked, and 
furnished spoils and arms to “the 
patriots.” Finally, in 1739, De Bois- 
seux died at Bastia, and a Marquis de 
Maillebois, an officer, says Boswell, 
in his odd way, “ of great penetration 
and uncommon fire,” arrived from 
France to succeed him; with his 
coming the whole face of the war 
changed. 
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But the indefatigable Theodore was 
all this time at work. He had 
managed to restore his credit—had 
talked round the Jews of Amsterdam, 
had raised moneys, and had actu- 
ally chartered and freighted four 
vessels with cannon and other stores. 
He flitted through Paris, got down to 
Marseilles, joined his vessels in the 
Mediterranean, and soon Europe 
heard with amazement that he was 
again off the Corsican coast with his 
vessels. “Special advices from the 
island,” said one journal, “announce 
ositively that he had succeeded in 
anding on the twenty-first of the 
month.” 

But he never went ashore. The 
French had made themselves felt. 
They had succeeded in turning the 
crowd against him. A price, too, was 
on his head ; and it is a little against 
a true adventurer’s character that he 
had not the boldness to cast his for- 
tunes on the island once more. He 
hovered about the coast doubtfully 
for some days, finally saw all was 
lost, landed his supplies, and sailed 
away. The Jews had sent a super- 
carg> of their own to look after their 
property ; and Mr. Boswell heard in 
the island that Theodore had put this 
officer to death on the voyage to get 
rid of an awkward restraint upon his 
plans. 

After this failure we again lose 
sight of him. The French made way. 
The most patriotic of the islanders 
gave up the struggle and left the 
country. Later on, when the greater 
war on the Emperor’s death broke out, 
he again appeared fluttering for the 
coast, hoping to make his profit out of 
the confusion. He was said to have 
turned up in England, to have half 
persuaded Ministers of the advantage 
of helping him back to his island, 
and actually was taken out in a ship 
of war to the Mediterranean. Out 
there he passed to and fro a little 
wildly, could get no one to “ take up” 
his scheme, was set on shore at Leg- 
horn, “sent dispatches” from this to 
the Court of London, and finally 
came back there, baffled and disap- 
pointed. That was his last attempt 

jon the Crown of Corsica. His day- 
}dream was now finally over. He was 
{ to pass out of the history of the island. 
The air is so misty, as we look back on 
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his short but exciting race, that it 
becomes hard to form a judgment as 
to whether he is to have true historic 
dignity, to take rank above a mere 
vulgar and — unsuccessful —adven- 
turer. A good test is the impression 
he left behind him, and this Boswell 
gathered up only a few years after 
his departure, when it was still fresh. 
“Some,” he says, ‘who had most 
faith in his fine speeches, still extol 
him to the skies to support their own 
judgment ; others who looked on him 
as an impostor represent him as a 
kind of Wat Tyler, a King of Rabble. 
But the more moderate, and Paoli 
himself, were inclined to judge fa- 
vourably of him, and owned that he 
had been of great use in stirring up the 
spirit and courage of the country.” 

He was now to subside into that 
secure but humiliating character, 
the “ Adventurer in London,” about 
which capital.he fluttered hopelessly. 
He lived in lodgings in Mount-street, 
Grosvenor-square, which we may be 
sure were mean lodgings, though even 
then in a good quarter. He was oc- 
casionally asked out, and Mr. Walpole 
told Boswell that he once met him at 
a lady’s house, but he never once 
opened his mouth, from “ dulness or 
pride,” said Mr. Walpole. “ But,™ 
added Mr. Boswell with more charity 
and with more probability, “I sup- 
pose he had been so dejected and so 
much hurt by his misfortunes, that 
he was become sullen and indifferent.” 
Perhaps, too, he was at that time 
getting deeply into debt, for presently 
it was to read in the papers, that 
“this day’’ had been cast for a debt 
of £100. (His son says £450). For 
this he was arrested and committed 
to the King’s Bench Prison ; and this 
was the issue of the “‘ crowbill cane,” 
and the scarlet robe @ /a Frangue /” 
Poor adventurer! His son hints 
yaad that the Genoese minister in 

ondon, acting on instructions, had 
secretly furnished him with credit to 
this amount, in order to get him thus 

uietly into confinement—a skilful 
aie which had its effect. 

While there, a few charitable 
people occasionally sent him aid. 
Among these were Lord Granville 
and Lady Yarmouth. His son, 
Colonel Frederick, the poor “ Prince 
of Caprera,’ was now in London, 
with a family, “giving lessons in 
French, German, and Italian,” ac- 
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cording to the true reduced foreigner’s 
pattern, and“he helped his father 
with what he could spare out of the 
fruit of the lessons. This son had 
fought well in the island after his 
father had gone, but had been obliged 
to surrender to the French. 


Vv. 


Frvatty, Mr. Walpole, hearing of 
his state, and possibly looking out for 
something to patronize, wrote a sort 
of “appeal” for him in the “ World,” 
which we would set down as a speci- 
men of exceedingly bad taste and 
misplaced banter, but that it may be 
suspected he conceived it was the 
most effectual tone for making an + 
peal successful with the public. It 
a ed in the “World,” No. viii. 
of ‘Thureda , February 22, 1753. In 
his marshalsea he became a sort of 
lion, and was treated with mock dig- 
nity. His behaviour, indeed, recalls 
a certain more famous “ Father of the 
marshalsea,” who figures only in fic- 
tion. He, like Mr. Dorrit, is said 
“to have maintained a stately port,” 
and to have received “ testimonials,” 
sitting in state under the top of “a 
half tester bed.” He even used to 
‘knight certain persons, and add to the 
“Order of Deliverance ;” and there 
was an old gentleman alive in the 
ear 1800, who had received this 
onour, and had paid the fees of 
office. He was always known face- 
tiously among his friends as “Sir 
Michael ;’ and a “ Doctor Miller of 
Maidstone,” who had been kind to 
the poor adventurer in his jail, had 
been gratefully presented with the 
sword with which these distinctions 
had been conferred. 
Mr. —" a 
8. “ 


peal produced but 
fifty poun 


is Majesty’s cha- 
racter is so bad,” said the great letter- 
writer, possibly chagrined at the ill 
success of his appeal in “ weekly pa- 

rs that are much in fashion,” and 
in which Lords Bath and Chesterfield 
were writing. Dodsly at the Tully’s 
Head was treasurer, and it is said that 
the poor prisoner was so disappointed 
that, after receiving the amount, he 
actually sent a solicitor to threaten 
the printer for having dared to use 
his name. “It would, -indeed, have 
made an excellent suit,’ adds Wal- 

le—“ a printer prosecuted suppose 
for having solicited and obtained 
charity for a man in prison, and that 
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man not mentioned by his right name, 
but by a mock title, and the man 
himself not a native of the country ! 
But I have done with countenancing 
kings!” But though he calls it “a 
dirty knavery,” we cannot accept that 
rather harsh description of what 
seems to be more the pettishness of 
one that had known better days, and 
was sensitive on the score of his po- 
sition. It fell in, too, very much with 
that Dorrit character of which there 
was such a strong leaven in him. 

Many people knew him in these 
straights, and visited him. Dr. Nu- 
gent, of the Literary Club, when on 
nis travels, entertained a little foreign 
Court one evening at dinner, with 
what he knew personally of the poor 
prisoner. Voltaire introduced him 
into his gay, unapproachable sa- 
tire, Candide, among the four un- 
crowned kings, or kings that ought 
to have had crowns, who met by a 
sort of accident at a coffee-house, 
and makes the others join in a sub- 
scription for Theodore, his case being 
the hardest of all. His grand- 
daughter had actually the “day-rule,” 
which allowed him to go out upon 
business, which in itself is a curi- 
osity :—“‘ Banc. R.— The bearer, 
Theodore, Baron de Newhoff and de 
Stein, hath this day a rule of court 
to go out of the prison of the King’s- 
bench granted to him, to transact 
his affairs. Dated this 12th day of 
February, 1753. (Signed), Law. 
CoTTamM.” 

Two years later came the next step 
—an act of insolvency ; and he was 
actually allowed to carry out the 
masquerade to the end, by “giving 
up” his kingdom of Corsica for the 
benefit of his creditors. A copy of 
this legal document reads curiously ; 
and it will be seen the law declines to 
admit the theatrical element, sternly 
calling a spade a spade—that is, styles 
him “ a German from Westphalia.” 


“Copy of the Act of Renunciation of the 
Kingdom of Corsica by Theodore I. in 
behalf of his Creditors. 


Surrey, ) ‘“Aschedule or inventory, con- 

to wit taining a full and true account 
_-___ __ 5 of all debts, effects, and estates, 
both real and personal (of what kind or na- 
ture soever) of Theodore-Stephen de New- 
hoff, a German from Westphalia, and late 
of Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, now a 
prisoner in the King’s-bench prison, and a 
list of the names of all and every person and 
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persons that are anywise, or how much, 
indebted unto him, the said Theodore- 
Stephen, Baron de Newhoff, and the wit- 
nesses that can prove the same, pursuant to 
an Act of Parliament made in the twenty- 
eighth year of the reign of his present ma- 
jesty, King George the Second, entitled an 
Act for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors. 


| Witnesses 
| 
How due cod 
vouchers 
thereof. 


Debtors’ Names | ¢ eal 


due. 


an 
Places of Abode. for what.| 


ma 
That he is entitled 
to the kingdom 
of Corsica, and 
hath no other 
estate or effects 
but in right of | 

that kingdom. | | 


“The above written is a full and true 
schedule, as aforesaid, of all my estates and 
effects whatsoever, except wearing apparel, 
bedding for myself and family, working 
tools and necessary implements for my oc- 
cupation and calling, and those, in the 
whole, not exceeding the value of £10. 
Witness my hand this 24th day of June, 


“ THEODORE BARON DE NEWHOFF. 


‘Examined with the original in the cus- 
tody of John Lawson, Esq., Clerk of the 
Peace for the County of Surrey, this 2nd 
day of September, 1757, by me, 

““ HERMAN VERELET.” 


About the same time the following 
advertisement appeared in the public 
advertiser :-— : 


“ An Address to the Nobility and Gentry of 
Great Britain, in the behalf of Theodore, 
Baron de Newhoff: 


“The Baron, through a long imprison- 
ment, being reduced to very great extre- 
mities, his case is earnestly recommended 
for a contribution to be raised to enable him 
to return to his own country, having ob- 
tained his liberty by the late Act of Par- 
liament. In the late war in Italy the Baron 
gave manifest proofs of his affection for 
England ; and as the motives of his coming 
here are so well known, it is hoped all true 
friends to freedom will be excited to assist 
a brave, though unfortunate man, who 
wishes to have an opportunity of testifying 
his gratitude to the British nation. 

‘“‘ Those who are pleased to contribute on 
this occasion are desired to deposit their 
benefactions in the hands of Sir Charles 
Argyll, Alderman, and Company, bankers, 
in Lombard-street, or with Messrs. Camp- 
bell and Coutts, bankers, in the Strand.” 
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It is to Walpole’s credit, thatthough 
he had “done with countenancing 
kings,” he was not too proud to make 
this second appeal ; and his behaviour 
on this occasion should be considered 
as a fair test of his conduct in the 
Chatterton episode. 

The insolvent ex-king did not, how- 
ever, at once quit his prison, but lin- 
gered on there till the December of 
that year (1756), when he one day 
called a chair for a ride, and not hav- 
ing money to pay, bid the men 
carry him to the Portuguese Mini- 
ster’s in Audley-street. at minister 
not being at home, he got them to 
take him to an obscure tailor’s at 
No. 5, Little Chapel-street, Soho, 
who had known him in days perhaps 
something better. This man hu- 
manely took him in. The wretched 
king was ill at the time, and died in 
a few days, on December the eleventh. 

There were “ difficulties about his 
burial,” says one of the accounts, with 
an ambiguity that is not hard to in- 
terpret. But over this last dismal 
ceremony an air of burlesque was to 
be cast. A Mr. Wright, “‘an opulent 
oilman in Compton-street,” announced 
that he was determined for once in 
his life to have the honour of bury- 
ing a king! And Mr. Charron, an 
artist, whose father and mother lived 
near Soho, recollected perfectly see- 
ing the corpse lying in state! The 
whole was an indecent jest, over- 
laying, perhaps, a little humanity. 

The undertaker’s bill has been pre- 
served ; and it will be seen that the 
“opulent oilman” did not discharge 
all his liability :— 


UnpDERTAKER’s Brit (copied from the 
original).—Joseph Hubbard, coffin-maker, 
undertaker, and sworn appraiser, at the 
Four Coffins and Crown in New-street, near 
Bread-street, Carnaby-market, St. James's, 
Westminster, performs funerals, both public 
and private, at reasonable rates, and as 
cheap as anywhere in London. N.B.— 
Buys and sells all manner of household 
furniture.. 


For the Funeral of Baron Newhoff, King 
of Corsica, interred in St. Ann’s Ground, 
December 15, 1756: 


To a large elm coffin, covered with 
superfine black cloth, finished 
with double rows of brass nails, 
a large plate of inscription, two 
cup coronets, gilt, four pair of 
Chinese contrast handles, gilt, 
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S.2@& 
with coronets over ditto, the 
inside lined and ruffled with 


fine crape and inseared, 6 
A fine double shroud, pillow, and 

nutts, 16 
Four men in black to move the 

body down, 4 


Paid the parish dues of St. Ann’ , 

Paid the grave-digger's fee, 

Best velvet pall, 

Use of three gentlemen's cloaks 
and cra) . . 

A coach and. hearse with pairs, . 

Cloaks, hat-bands, and gloves for 
the coachmen, 


o oo Soo-95 8S & 
- 
oC of CORPO Of S& 
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£24 

Beer for the men, 010 
Atten_ance at the faneral, 026 
£10 11 2 

Received in part, 8 8 0 
Balance due, _ . ‘ -£2 83 2 


Finally, Mr. Walpole had a “ neat 
marble monument,” to be erected in 
St. Anne’s church-yard, with an in- 
scription, setting out his titles and 
honours. So the show was kept on 
till the end. 





FAIRY MYTHOLOGY OF IRELAND. 


WHEN wecome to examine the mytho- 
logies of different countries, we al- 
ways find the character of the people 
passing for much in the dis ositions 
of their divinities. The reader’s me- 
mory will supply him with abundant 
instances, taken from ancient Greece, 
Rome, Scandinavia, Mexico, &c. In 
no country do we find such graceful, 
airy, and mirthful relics of the once 
feared or reverenced divinities as in 
our own. Had the ancient Britons 
not been disturbed, nor the followers 
of the long-haired Merowigs settled 
themselves in the pleasant lands of 
Gaul, a living man of England, Ire- 
land, or France, would, at the present 
day, ‘find little novelty i in the fireside 
stories he might hear in the other two 
nations. The Welsh and Bretons are 
not nearly enough connected in race 
with the Hibernian Celts to permit 
an identity among the imaginary in- 
habitants of their elysiums, whether 
in hillock palaces brilliantly lighted, 
or pleasant lands of youth, over which 
the waters of seas or lakes form a 
lovely, greenish-tinged atmosphere. 
The French writers on this subject 
will have it that the Fata, the Parce, 
Or Mowa, gave the original idea of 
these unsubstantial beings called 
a and that to those dread god- 
desses who presided at the birth and 
the death of every human being were 
associated the tutelary nymplis who 
watched over hills, forests, and waters. 
These divinities were invisible, ex- 
cept to the very highly favoured, but 
their priestesses were not ; and as their 
lives were generally distinguished by 


purity of manners, and their minds 


comparatively well cultivated, they 
came in for a part of the respect paid 
to the divinities whose altars they 
attended. St. Eloi and other mis- 
sionaries about his time found it a 
difficult matter to prevent the early 
converts from resorting to the altars 
eae by fountains at the crossing of 
orest roads, and on the sides of hills, 
and offering to the dishonoured divi- 
nities some hurried and timorous 
rites. Wearied with their persist- 
ence, they set up images of the bles- 
sed Virgin and of other saints in these 
localities, put the well under the pa- 
tronage of St.John or St. Martha, and 
thus, ‘by degrees, dislodged the ‘hea- 
then by a Christian sentiment. 

Odin, and Mars, and Zeus, Pan 
and his satyrs might readily come in 
time to be represented by a certain 
ill-favoured personage provided with 
horns, hoofs, and tail ; but the beau- 
teous and beneficent goddesses who 
had watched the pleasant hills, the 
sheltering woods, and the all-refresh- 
ing springs, could not undergo such 
degradation. They or their repre- 
sentatives became the sylphs and 
fairies of legend and tradition. 

We find a trace of the original 
Celtic tongue in the name of a foun- 
tain near Colombiers in Poitou—Za 
Font de Szée, which the Gallic savants 
look on as a corruption of La Font 
des Fées. A glance at an Irish dic- 
tionary would show them that Scée 
was thoroughly correct—a modifica- 
tion of the Gaelic Sighé (pronounced 
Shia). In Gaul, as in Erin, mortals 
were taken into the affections of these 
aerial beings. The Fée Melusina is 
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the ancestress of the noble house of 
Lusignan, and like our Bean Sighe, 
bewails the a death of her 
noble descendants; Viviana held 
Merlin in thrall, &c. 

Even as the Parcs or other female 
divinities assisted at the births of 
Achilles, Meleager, &c., so, in the ro- 
mances of the middle ages, fairies 
were present at the births of Holger 
the Dane, Oberon, Tristrem, &c., and 
endowed them with valuable gifts, or 
predicted their future furtunes. Till 
our own days the Bretons would have 
a feast laid out in an adjoining room 
on these occasions for their fairy 
visitors. Aurora carried away the 
favoured Tithonus into her glowing 
palace of the morning. Calypso re- 
tained Ulysses in the aney = of 
Ovygia. King Arthur was borne to 
the isle of Avalon by Morgana. 
Lanval was conducted into the same 
isle by his fairy love; Ossian was 
kept in the “ Land of Youth” under 
the Atlantic for a hundred and fifty 
years by Nea of the Golden Hair ; 
and the fairies contemporary with our 
fathers and mothers stole away to 
their Sighe-mounts as many mortals 
as they could get into their power. 
The druidical bowl of inspiration, 
and the symbolic lance, sought by 
Peredur in pagan Brittany, became, 
in the hands of the Christian ro- 
mancers, the sangraal or bowl used 
at the last supper, and the spear 
which pierced our Saviour’s side ; and 
Sir Percival went forth in quest of 
them. Error varies its form, but its 
essence is indestructible. There is 
scarcely a legend or article of belief 
of the Greek or Roman mythology 
which, in some modification, may not 
be traced in the fairy systems of all 
the countries of Europe. 

From what has been said it may be 
_e that when treating of Irish 
airyism it will not be presented as a 
thing apart, but as a portion of the 
general system of spiritual error 
which once pervaded the intellect of 
our Western world. It will not be 
uninteresting to present sketches of 
the principal tutelary beings with 
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whom the unseen rule of the country 
once rested ; and we begin with him 
who chietly looked after the welfare 
of seafaring men, and when his in- 
fluence waned in Erin on the preach- 
ing of St. Patrick, bestowed his care 
on the little Isle of Man. 


MANANAN, SON OF LIR. 


THE story of the children of Lir has 
been already related to our readers. 
They were of Danaan race, and hav- 
ing been transformed into swans, en- 
dured the extreme of misery for near 
two thousand years, till the ringing 
of the Christian bell dismissed their 
——— spirits to the enjoyment 
of Paradise. Mananan was thetr bro- 
ther, and, like other mythological 
personages of this magic race, seems 
to have been exempt from decay and 
death.* His full style and title was 
“Mananan Mac Lir, Sighe na Cernac” 
—Mananan, Son of Lir, Fairy Chief 
of the Headlands. His chief personal 
accompaniments and other properties 
were—the crann bui (yellow shaft— 
spear) ; the moraltha (large fierce one 
—sword) ; the Leagaltha (small fierce 
one); the Ga Dearg (red javelin); 
his horse Jnbhear; and bis boat 
curadh curuchain. He made it his 
particular care to defeat the efforts of 
the foreign invaders, the Fomorach, 
and always aided the native heroes, 
whether Danaans or Milesians, in 
their patriotic efforts. Diarmuidh, 
the hero of the beauty spot, being 
obliged by Zeasa laid on him by 
Grainné to carry her away from her 
bridegroom, Fionn, overcame all that 
were sent against him by means of 
the irresistible arms of Mananan. 
His death, by the tooth and bristles 
of the boar of Ben Gulban in Sligo, 
was owing to his being armed on that 
disastrous day with the yellow-shafted 
instead of the red-shafted dart of 
Mac Lir. 

In the tragic story of the “ Children 
of Tuirrean” mention is again made 
of the arms of Mananan enabling 
the patriotic Luacha of the Long 
Hand to destroy the Fomorian in- 





* The mortal part of this chief perished at the battle of Moycullen (plain of the holly 
in Galway, after which his fairy reign commenced. One of his names was Orbsin, whi 
he bequeathed to Loch Corrib. He is mentioned by the annalists, who took no account 
of matters connected with Fairyland, as a Phoenician merchant, whose trade lay with our 


harbours and those of Map. 
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vaders.* Here is themanner in which 
he acted towards King Cormac, re- 
minding us of the Genius in Zadig, 
and the Angel in Parnell's Hermit. 


KING CORMAC’S TRIALS. 


Waen Cormac was standing at the 
gate of his palace of Liathdruim 
(Liath’s Ridge, Tara), he saw a beauti- 
ful youth on the plain before him, 
playing with a glittering fairy branch 
with nine apples of gold growing on 
it. And the virtue of that branch 
was, that when he shook it, wounded 
men, and women in childbirth would 
feel no pain, and the man or woman 
sunk in grief would remember their 
sorrow nomore. “That is a priceless 
article,’ said Cormac ; “ what do 
re require for it?” “ Eithne, Cair- 
re, and Ailye—thy wife, thy son, 
and thy daughter,” said the youth. 
“They are yours,” said he, and he 
took the branch into the sunny cham- 
ber of the Rath, the grianan, and shook 
it before Aithne, Cairbre, and Ailve. 
“What hast thou given for that 
branch, O Cormac?’ “The dearest 
things I have in the world—thyself 
and ourchildren. Then they fell into 
grief and wailing, but he shook the 
branch again, and they went forth to 
meet the youth with happy minds. 
When they were gone, and the 
people of the court heard it, they burst 
into loud lamentations, and the people 
of Erinn thronged to Leathdruim, and 
wept aloud, and then Cormac came 
forth and shook the golden fruit, and 
a feeling of happiness came on the 
¢rowd within the halls, and the multi- 
tude that filled the plain, and they 
tetired every one to his own rath. 
So, when aday anda year were gone, 
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Cormac went forth to seek his wife 
and his children, and he saw many 
strange things as he went, which he 
did not understand, and at last he 
came to a house in the middle of a 
field. He went in and found a tall 
man and woman sitting by the fire, 
and there were many colours in their 
clothes.t “Sit down, O youth,” said 
the woman, “‘and stay a + and night 
with us, And you, man of the house, 
if you have any kind of food better 
than another, bring it in.” 

So the man of the house went out, 
and returned witha boar on one shoul- 
der and a log onthe other. He laid 
them down, and divided them into 
four quarters each, and then said to 
Cormac, “ put a quarter of the boar 
on a quarter of the log, and tell a 
true story, and it shall be cooked.” 
“Tell the first story thyself,” said 
Cormac; and he agreed. “That pi 
is one I have of seven, and when all 
his flesh is consumed I put his bones 
into the sty, and I find him alive in 
the morning.” That wasa true story, 
and the quarter of the boar was cook- 
ed.t Then the man of the house 
put another quarter of the log under 
another quarter of the boar, and said, 
“ Bean a teagh, tell a true story and 
let this be cooked.” So she said, 
“T have seven cows, and these seven 
cows fill seven keaves every morning, 
and if all the men and women on the 
ridge of the world were in the plain, 
the seven keaves’ milk would satisfy 
them all.” That was a true story, 
aud the second quarter was cooked. 
Then said Cormac, “ Thou, O Man of 
the house, art Mananan Son of Lir, 
and thou, O Woman of the house, art 
his wife.” For it was to Tir Tairn- 
gire he came to seek that maid who 





* In the “ Flight of Diarmuid and Grainné” we find a kindred legend to that of Venus 


and Adonis. This last-named youth must have been irresistible, since even the Goddess 
of Beauty was his slave. The Ball seirc (beauty spot) on Diarmuid’s breast made every 
woman love him the moment her eye fell on it. Venus vainly endeavoured to keep 
Adonis from the dangerous sport of hunting; Grainné, with as little success, besought 
hier husband not to venture on Ben Gulban that day to chase the druidic boar. 

+ Distinctive marks of people of rank. 

¢ At the evening festivals of Walhalla the horse Sleipnir was cooked and eaten, and 
was found alive and hearty next morning, and ready to do duty for Odin Thor and the 
rest. A certain saint, building a monastery in the north, daily fed all his labourers and 
tradesmen on a cow, charging the hungry men not to break a bone. These bones were 
carefully collected, and rolled up in the hide, and the cow was grazing next morning. 
Ai last a misbegotten churl, partial to the taste of marrow, broke one of the bones, and 
the miracle ceased to work, and the building was suspended—a lesson to epicures and 
gluttons! Moreover, the ruins of the building will some day fall on a descendant of the 
culprit and kill him. 
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owned the seven wonderful cows. 
“That is well said,” said Mananan; 
“and now tell a true story thyself to 
cook the third quarter.” “TI will do 
that,” said Cormac, and he said :— 
“Tt isa year since I gave a fair-haired 
youth—my. wife, my son, and my 
daughter—for a branch with golden 
fruit ; and I am now seeking them 
through Erinn.” With that the third 
mate was cooked. 

“Kat now your dinner,” said the 
man of the house. “I never eat,” 
said Cormac, “with only two in com- 
pany.” “Then will I indulge you 
with three more,” said Mananan ; and 
he went into the next room, and re- 
turned with Eithne, Cairbre, and 
Ailve. There was much embracing, 
and crying, and laughing ; and then 
Mananan spread a table-cloth, and 
set them at dinner. “That table- 
cloth is such,” said Mananan, “that 
whoever sits at it, will find before him 
whatever food he wishes for.” He 
then took a cup from his girdle, and 
said, “the virtues of this cup are such, 
that if a dying story is told before it, 
it will fall in four pieces, and when a 
true story is then told the pieces will 
come together again.” “ Let that be 
proved,” said Cormac. “It shall be 
done,” said Mananan. “This woman 
that I brought from thee, has had 
another husband since.” Then there 
were four pieces made of the goblet. 
“That is a falsehood,” said the wife 
of Mananan. “These have seen no 
man or woman since they left Teamor 
but their three selves.” That was a 
truestory, and the pieces went together 
ne These gifts of ery pre 

ese gifts of yours are v' re- 
cious things,” said Cormac. "they 
shall be yours,” said Mananan. It 
was I that appeared as the youth 
with the branch on the plain before 
Leathdruim, and I brought thee here 
to bind friendship with thee.” Cor- 
mac and his family slept on noble 
couches that night ; and when they 
awoke next morning it was in the 
bed-chambers of Teamor they found 
themselves ; and the table-cloth, the 
goblet, and the branch with golden 
fruit, were with them. And from 
that time there is a saying in Erinn 
—“ As Cormac went in quest of his 
family.” 


pher, 
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When used as an adjective it means brown. 
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Mananan is perhaps the only fairy 
chief distinguished by a uniform 
spirit of beneficence. Sowes obliged, 
as we have said, to retire to Man, but 
zealous missionaries soon made even 
Man an uncomfortable residence for 
him. He quitted that island also 
with many a sigh of sorrow, and has 
not since been within our seas. 

His successor was Macaneanta, who 
held court at Scrabby, in Cavan. 
He was but a shadow, however, of 
the much-lamented Son of Lir. The 
acknowledged queen of the fairies of 
Erinn rejoiced in the name of Madbh 
(pronounced Maev). Whether the 

ueen Mab of Shakespeare takes her 
name from //abundia, mentioned by 
Heywood, or our own Celtic sovereign, 
is perhaps not very important. e 
difference between Mab and Maev 
being so very slight, inclines us to 
think that the two names have a 
common origin. 

Mavin Rua ruled the district 
round Shane’s Castle, looked after 
the interests of the O’Nials, and 
bitterly wailed round the battlements 
and under the windows, when one of 
the noble family was about to be 
called away. 

Donn* Maguire, the founder of the 
race of the Fermanagh chiefs, passed 
into the fairy state at his death. 
When the head of the family, for the 
time being, is about to pay the great 
debt, Donn appears on the declivity 
of Ben Eachlabhra (Hill of Lavra’s 
Horse), near Swanlinbar, utters wild 
lamentations, and flings a huge piece 
of rock down the side of the moun- 
tain. Crop is a chief among the 
Connaught fairies; but we must not 
at present enlarge on his sayings and 
doings. Anna Cleir, sister to the 
great Donn Fearine, of whom we 
shall have something more to say 
pee the waters, and reeds, and 

anks of Lough Gur, in Limerick. 

Donal na G ulach (query, Gealach 
of the moon) rules all the aerial 
beings that frequent the sweet lakes, 
and woods, and hills of Killarney. 
Donn Vick Daha, of Donn Fearine’s 
family, is a chief among the fairies 
of Clare, and Donn of Knock Vais, 
of the same family, reigns on this hill, 
from which he has a pleasant prospect 
over Abbeyfeale. 
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In the Grecian and Roman mytho- 
logies, not only the powers of nature 
and the passions of men, received 
divine honours, but even powerful or 
beneficent mortals were raised to the 
rank of demi-gods, after their death. 
So in our fairy systems we rank the 
guardian nymphs of stream, wood, 
and hill--the angels who neither 
joined St. Michael nor Satan in the 
_ contention of the spirits; and 

tly, the spirits of heroes and bene- 
factors of the human kind, such as 
the O'Donoghue, Donn Fearine, Man- 
anan, Aongus, of ‘the Mound by the 
Boyne, the Great Barry, and Earl 
Gerald, the only fairy chiefs we can 
recall of Anglo-Saxon race. Barry 
was carried away to fairy land, and 
became an Ard Thierna (high chief). 
His glittering palace is in the hill of 
Knoc Thierna, the last of the chain of 
the Nagles mountains. Like the 
O'Donoghue and Mananan, his de- 
light is to succour the poor and op- 

ressed, and scourge the oppressor. 

n “Croker’s Fairy Legends” the 
reader will find a pleasantly related 
example of his mode of dealing with 
these twoclasses. Oeibhrin protected 
North Munster; but no circumstances 
worth detail are remembered concern- 
ing her. 

Balkin is the king of the fairies of 
Sutherland and Caithness. He and 
his people speak Irish, or the High- 
land dialect of it, and are friendly to 
the children of the Gael. They are 
frequently engaged in conflicts with 
the dark and weird “trows” of the 
Shetland and other northern islands. 
He and his folk are mentioned by Re- 
ginald Scott,in his work on Witchcraft. 

Besides the great Barry, our invad- 
ers have furnished us with the great 
and patriotic fairy personage,Gearoidh 
ode Gerald or Garret, the Earl, a 
Desmond of course (killed 1582), The 
reader will find one version of his 
legend in the “Leinster Folk-Lore 
Papers” in the DuBLIN UNIVERSITY 
MaGaZInE; the scene being the Rath 
of Mullach Maistean ; and another in 
the “ Leadbeater Papers,” Kilkea 
Castle witnessing his transformation. 
The people of Munster could not be 
expected to resign one of the Hiber- 
So they have ap- 

inted his sleep below the waters of 
To h Gur, in Limerick, where he 
cents bound to a pillar. In the 
Leinster Legends he will ride round 
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the Curragh once in every seven years, 
till the thick silver shoes of his battle- 
steed are as thin as a cat's ear, and 
then he will lead forth his enchanted 
warriors from their cavern, and expel 
the Sassenach. In the Munster ver- 
sion he goes through the same exer- 
cise on the loch mentioned, and must 
continue till the shoes are not only 
as thin as the article mentioned, but 
even worn away altogether. 

In the Scotch version, in which 
Thomas the Rhymer is concerned, 
the horses are all in the stalls, and 
every knight sleeping beside his steed, 
with his buckler for pillow. In the 
Welsh the enchanted heroes are dis- 
covered sitting around an immense 
stone table, with their helmed heads 
resting on it. There is scarcely one of 
the ghostly legends more widely dif- 
fused than this. Holger the Dane, 
Ball Dearg, King Arthur, King Se- 
bastian of Braganza, Thomas the 
Rhymer, James I1V., and many others 
are waiting forthesignal words—* The 
time has come,” to arise and do such 
deeds as the world never yet heard or 
saw. ° 

We have mentioned those Danaans 
who became fairy kings after their 
decease. The oldest Sighe-Chief of 
the Milesian line is Donn Fearine, 
the truth-telling king. He was the 
son of Mile, or Milesius, and when the 
Danaans raised a fog round the island, 
to prevent the landing of him and his 
brothers Heber, Heremon, and Am- 
hergin, he was shipwrecked on the 
Duchains, in West anasto, and there 
perished as to his mortal part. The 
people to this day call ion rocks 
Teach Duin (Donn’s House). He be- 
stows his attention on the invisible 
concerns of the whole kingdom, but 
resides in Knocfierna, near Limerick, 
and when not presiding over the 
sumptuous entertainments there fur- 
nished, he looks after the fairy tribes 
of Thomond (North Munster) and Or- 
mond, and occasionally makes a raid 
at their head against the fairies of 
Connaught or Leinster, or South Mun- 
ster. He is rather patriotic, and 
friendly besides, to native talent. In 
Croker’s Legends is given an address 
made to him by a poor poet, whose 
verses seemed to be in no request b 
king or chief of mortal mould. It 
begins thus :— 

“Donn of the ocean vats, I give due reve- 
rence to thee.” 
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Donn would not be a genuine Mi- 
lesian spirit if ungifted with comba- 
tive propensities. A blacksmith near 
the Feale was one night awaked to 

ut a shoe on the steed of a noble- 
ooking rider. He fashioned it with- 
out much delay, but the great feat 
was to adjiist, and fasten it on. So 
skittish and mettlesome were the 
mare’s capers, that he could not bring 
the iron convenience within a yard of 
its appointed place. The master, after 
looking on for some time, with grim 
amusement playing over his features, 
quietly wrung off the lower portion of 
the leg, and presented it to the opera- 
tor. Awe of the rider now unnerved 
him as much as the tricks of the steed 
had done before, but the stranger at 
once proceeded to encourage him. 
“Don’t be frightened, but fasten 4n 
your nails. I am Donn Feariné, and 
am conducting ten thousand of my 
forces to wage battle and conflict 
against the fairies of Cork. My -- 
ple are awaiting me outside your door 
at this moment.” All this was far 
from putting the village Vulcan at his 
ease; but, better or worse, he got 
through the job some way. The ver- 
sion of the story accessible to us men- 
tions the conclusion of the shoeing, 
the adjusting of the shod portion to 
the rest of the leg by Donn, the shout 
of the tribe when they saw their chief 
emerging from the forge, and the speed 
with which they escaped from the 
blacksmith’s sight. Donn seems to 
have been in such a hurry that he 
omitted to make any compensation to 
the black artist for his trouble.* 


CLIONA OF MUNSTER. 


Ciiona, the most powerful, and at 
the same time the most wayward, of 
the Munster fairies, was daughter of 
the terrible Red-haired Druid who 
once threw a thick darkness over a 
Northern force set in battle array 
against the Southern men, and thereby 
effected their defeat. Cliona (Lovely) 
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and Aoibhil(pron. Evil, All Beauteous) 
were his daughters ; and Caoimh the 
Pleasant (O'Keeffe), a neighbouring 
chief, was suitor for the hand of the 
younger (Evil). Cliona hag§ening to 

ave her affections set on Caoimh, 
brought a wasting sickness on her 
sister, and at last the appearance of 
death, by the administration of a nar- 
cotic. She was interred, but the spite- 
ful Cliona had her conveyed to a cave, 
where, under the appearance of a cat, 
she is still occasionally seen. Her 
head-quarters are at Carriglea, near 
Killaloe. 

Cliona’s Court is five miles south of 
Mallow, in a lonely district : it con- 
sists of a rock in the centre of a 
circular space, surrounded by other 
smaller ones, the whole enclosure 
(about two acres) carpeted by the 
finest turf, and no rocks interrupting 
the view for a considerable distance. 
Belated travellers have seen Cliona 
and her troops holding consultation 
here, or leading the dance round the 
delightful enclosure. On winter nights 
frightful noises have been heard from 
Carrig Cliona, and no peasant or 
peasantess would enter or cross the 
eirie place after nightfall, for any 
consideration. 

As Cliona was once disporting in 
the neighbourhood by moonlight, 
under the appearance of a white rab- 
bit, she was espied and made captive 
by an unlucky farmer, who bore her 
home, and kept her well secured. 
From the moment of her unwilling 
entrance into the house, misfortune 
descended ina storm upon the owner. 
Floods carried away his stacks, his 
cattle were missing, and at last two 
of his children lay on the bed of death. 
Within the space of a week all were 
at their wit’s end, till some one re- 
marked on the presence of the rabbit; 
and the beginning of their woes as 
occurring on the same day. The hint 
was sufficient. The unlucky animal 
was liberated, and the children re- 
covered. The strayed animals were 
found, ill-luck left the place, and white 


* A legend something like this‘is related of St. Eloi, a skilful worker in metals as well 
asasaint. In his youth he was rather vain of his skill, and a strange artist came to try 
conclusions with him. This new man took off a horse’s leg, shod it, and restored it again 


to its place and natural functions. 


He also put an old woman in the fire, and drew her 


out in the pride of youth and beauty. St. Eloi, striving to imitate him, killed both horse 
and woman. The unknown—an angel in disguise—then read a lecture to him on the sin 


of pride, and restored the dead to life. 
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rabbits were carefully avoided for the 
future by every member of the family. 

There was a “ hurling” in the glen 
by the side of the river Leere, and 
among g@be spectators were James 
Roche ahd his son John, a child of 
seven years old. Cliona came out of 
the rock, unseen by any one in the 
crowd, and throwing a cloak over the 
boy, she led him into her cavern, and 
for fourteen years he was never seen 
by mortal. At the end of that period 
he presented himself to the eyes of his 
father, a full-grown young man, and 
while fear and joy were struggling in 
the breast of the old man, he thus 
spoke: “Dear father, I have been 
kept by Cliona in her rock for four- 
teen years, and now she is obliged 
to let me be seen by my family. If 
you cannot free me from her power in 
three months, she will oblige me to 
marry a young woman whom shestole 
when a child, and neither she nor I 
will ever again enjoy the society of 
our kind. If you travel to the lower 

rt of Ireland, and persuade Kath- 
oes Dhu, who lives by the church of 
Clogher, to come with you, she can 
free me from the enchantment in 
which I am held.” 

It was not long till the sorrowful 
father was on his journey, and after 
long travelling ond much fatigue, he 
was in the presence of the dark witch. 
She was ill of a fever at the time, but 
told him her daughter was —“ 
powerful with herself, and would re- 
turn with him if he would liberally 
reward her. “There’s nothing in my 
possession she may ask,” said he, 

‘that I can refuse, if she free my son 
from the Sighe.” 

So they set out and in due time 
they arrived at his house. “ Get me 
now,” said she, “the skin of a newly- 
-killed sheep.” It was got, and dried, 
and the wool plucked off, and she 
put it on as acloak with the flesh 
side out ; and so she and Roche pre- 
sented themselves at the entrance of 
Carric Cliona. “ Hail Cliona of the 
Carrig,” said she. “A long distance 
I came to see you, all along from the 
church of Clogher, where the birds 
speak to the border of the foxes.* If 

ohn, son of James, has wedded the 
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young woman of the Sighe, or kissed 
er lips, woe and wrath shall light on 
him, and her, and on their Mistress, 
Cliona, daughter of the red druid !” 

At these threatening words Cliona 
came forth, and was dismayed by the 
long coarse hair of the young witch 
that fell to her hips, and by the cloak 
of raw hide, with horns, legs, and all 
hanging about her; she had put a 
druidic charm on her eyes, that even 
made the Sighe tremble. “ Who are 

ou?” said she. “ Are you Aine,t or 

enus, or Aoibhil of the gray rocks, 
or Ana Cleir, come hither from Bemus, 
or a witch westward from Beara ?” 

“No, I am not of your race at all. 
I am of the Bollar Beamish, and my 
brother is Slawhocht no T'reamhie and 
the Ruiddhera Rua, (Red Knight), 
faom the harbour of Ben Hedir, 
(Howth). My other brother is Dorrin 
Deidh gal, who can make the old 
young, and the young old, and raise 
the dead out of the earth ; and the 
Ard Righ of the Sluadh Sighe 
(Fairy Tribes) of Erinn has given me 
the run of all the country, and if I 
meet with refusal or evil treatment, 
he will come and take sharp revenge 
for it.” 

Cliona was overawed by the wild 
appearance and the threatening lan- 
guage of the daughter of Black Ca- 
therine, and she gave up John, son of 
James, praying that the witch might 
be nothing the better for her acqui- 
sition. But she was the better, for 
when she flung off her raw cloak, 
and her long head-covering of coarse 
horse-hair, and stood before John, son 
of James, as a dark-eyed, beautiful 
young woman, he said if she would 
not become his wife, he would return 
again to the Sighe of Cliona. The 
father gave his consent, a little unwil- 
lingly ; but our authority has afforded 
us no information on the subject of 
the subsequent housekeeping of the 
young couple. 

A loud noise as from the surging of 
a wave is occasionally heard in the 
harbour of Glandore, county of Cork, 
both in calm and stormy weather. It 
is a forerunner of the shifting of the 
wind to the north-east. It is called 
the “Tonn Cliona,” or Cliona’s wave, 





* The reader will naturally request the meaning of this expression. The writer would 
very willingly furnish it if he knew it himself 
+ A powerful Munster fairy. 
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and was supposed in days gone by to 
— the death of a king or great 
chief. 


FINVAR, THE FAIRY KING OF CONNAUGHT, 


After Mananan MacLir had given 
up his rule in Erinn, the most powerful 
chief of those who chose to remain, 
were Macaneanta, whose palace is 
in Scrabby, and Finvar (the fair 
Great). This fairy potentate selected 
Knoe Moy in Galway for his resi- 
dence. It exceeded in splendour 
even the glittering hill-palace of 
Donn Fearine of Knocfierna. Near 
it stood and stands Castle Hackett, 
the hospitable residence of the Kir- 
wans, and, time out of mind, Finvar 
extended his patronage to that brave 
old family. The late John Kirwan 
successfully contended for the prizes 
at the Curragh for near half a century. 
His nearly invariable success was 
attributed, both by his neighbours 
and his grooms, to the influence of 
Finvar. This chief and his people 
would hold carouses deep and long 
in the Castle cellars; but the 
good wine, instead of being di- 
minished, seemed ever on the in- 
crease in quantity and improvement 
in quality. Then “the stable-boys 
were ready to take oath that Finvar 
and his train, richly attired in silk 
jackets and caps, would exercise the 
race-horses night after night, thus 
adding speed and mettle instead of 
inflicting fatigue, or hurting them in 
any way. The late Mr. Hardiman, 
of Galway, is our authority for this 
bit of family history. 

Having thus given information con- 
cerning the principal fairy kings and 
queens, whose names have been 
handed down to us, there remains 
the duty of mentioning the different 
classes of the hill folk. The labour 
in this department will be light, as 
the subject has been often touched 
ou. It may be supposed that as the 
informationabout the Duinne Maha 
(Good People) has been ‘chiefly ob- 
tained from uneducated people, not 
accustomed to classify or analyse 
their stock of knowledge, the dis- 
tinctive boundaries of the different 
classes of the airy population, would 
not be always well Refined. 

Of the Cluricaune we have little 
here to say, having treated of his 
habits and rogueries in “ Leinster- 
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Folk Lore” in this Magazine, and 
iven two of the legends concerning 
im from oral information. He bears 

different names in different localities, 

being called Luricaune in Kerry, 

Lurigadawn in Tipperary, Lepre- 

chaun and Lurikeen in inster, 

Lurikeen exclusively in Wexford, and 

Lochryman in Ulster. His employ- 

ment, as every one knows, is the 

making of tiny brogues for the ge- 
neral population of Fairy Land, and 
his recreation, drinking beer made 
from heath by a receipt derived from 
the Danes. This of course is ac- 
companied by smoking, and his fa- 
vourite resort is a sheltery, grassy 
nook in an old rath, or a sunny ~ 
in the ruins of an old castle. He 
has about him a heavy purse filled 
with worthIéss coin, and another con- 
taining one shilling (sporran na skil- 
Seana When a determined country 
boy or girl seizes on him, and will not 
be seduced by his palaver to let him 
go, he offers them the choice of the 
heavy or the light purse. They ge- 
nerally select the heavier lump of 
counters, whereas, if the one with 
the solitary shilling was chosen, they 
would find a new coin of that value 
every time they introduced their 
fingers into it. Master Lurikeen 
frequently gets into the cellar of 
some old family and drinks while a 
bottle remains. He frightens the 
servants at times, but generally is 
respectful to the master of the house. 
he Gan Ceanach, or love-talker, 
is a variety of this division. Heisa 
thoroughly idle scamp, and employs 
his time telling love-stories to idly- 
inclined damsels, found loitering 
abroad in fields and lanes when they 
should be usefully employed. In the 
ear 1825, a lurikeen’s shoe was ex- 
ibited in the office of the Carlow 
Post for some months—a genuine 
one—for what clumsy hands of flesh, 
blood, and bone, could have fashioned 
the delicate little thing? The sketch 
of the little fairy cobbler made that 
year for the Dublin and London 

Magazine, conducted by Mr. Whitty, 

a Wexfordian, is one of the happiest 

of George Cruikshank’s inventions. 

The Welsh Knocker is a relative of 
this Irish Fairy, but he is a more 
unselfish little fellow. Wherever the 
sound of his little hammer is heard, 
the listener is sure, if he digs deep 
enough, to find treasure. The Scan- 
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dinavian miners and sword-forgers of 
dwarfish size are of the same general 
class, the difference in their occupa- 
tion and character being the result 
of difference of climate and modes of 


e. 
The Enemy of Mankind having 
only the apish semblance of wis- 
dom, used frequently, in the all- 
believing times, to take pleasure in 
frightening poor mortals when he 
had no opportunity of seducing them 
into evil paths. He thus defeated 
his own purposes. For many who 
would not at the instance of parent 
or priest, renounce “ night-walking” 
and its damaging results, were scared 
into a good course by the horrid ap- 
pearance of Satan as an enormous 
puckawn (le goat) with-long horns, 
and fiery eyes, and beard. He pro- 
bably gave preference to this figure, 
as under the similtude of Pan and 
the Satyrs, who united human and 
hircine traits in their outward ap- 
earance, he had received worship 
ron the pagans. So, when heathen 
belief faded into the state of dim su- 
perstition, the blended ideas of the 
evil and Pan were embodied in the 
being called the Pooka. The people 
of Hanover called him 7Z'uckbold. 
This malevolent sprite, impotent of 
doing harm except to drunkards and 
“ night-walkers” bent on mischief, 
frequently presents himself as a 
quiet ass or mule to his tired victim, 
who, getting gladly on his back, finds at 
once his quiet beast transformed into 
a wild black steed, or bull, or puck- 
awn, and tearing at whirlwind speed 
up and down rocks, through forests, 
and across headlong torrents. After 
a night of terror and agony the 
mauvais sujet is found lying some- 
where near home in a state of utter 
prostration, and generally becomes 
that darling of weak woman--a re- 
formed rake. The Dulachan (Durra- 
chan, dark or malicious man) or head- 
less horseman isaspecies of this genus. 
He forgathers with belated riders, 
and challenges them to a race, which 
very often ends in the churchyard, 
where a crowd of these headless 
gentry indulge in the most ludicrous 
and terrific pastimes, flinging their 
heads at one another, and indulging 
in all the profane licence of a Sabat. 
The Zinne Geolan (Will o’the 
Wisp) seems to be of the same mnalig- 
nant tribe: not an inkling of good 
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feeling is ever to be found in Pooka, 
Dulahan, or Tinne Geolan. Shake- 
speare’s Puck has scarcely anything 
in common with the Pooka except 
the name. Quere, was the frolick- 
some sprite of the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ever naturalized among the 
Folk-lore gentry of the English pea- 
santry, or merely borrowed by the 

ets, and invested with a tricksy, 

armless character? There is but 
little variety in the legends in which 
the Pooka’s doings are involved. The 
mortals are mostly found as poor 
Daniel O’Rourke was—under the 
walls of Carrig-a-Phooka or else- 
where, with all the symptoms of 
fatigue about them, and a perfume 
resembling that of whisky exhaling 
from their parched lips. Several of 
these which are met in periodicals 
are mere inventions of the writers— 
copies rather of others that preceded 
them in time. 

The house-drudge, Nisses of Scan- 
dinavia, and the Brownies of Scot- 
land have a corresponding class in 
Ireland ; but knowledge concerning 
the individuals is vague, and they 
have received no general name. In 
our “ Leinster-Folk Lore” mention is 
made of one whodid the kitchen drud- 
gery of the “ Big House” of Rath 
C— , in Kildare, in the outward 
appearance of a jackass. The people 
of the neighbourhood persisted in 
calling him the Pooka, though he 
had not a single quality in common 
with that spiteful being. 

The reader will find the character 
and habits of the Pooka illustrated 
in different collections of Irish Le- 
gends. The adventure that follows 
was related by the sufferer to a gen- 
tleman, from whose mouth we have it. 
Our authority felt certain that the 
man was fully persuaded of the 
reality of the facts which he was un- 
able to detail without a feeling of 
terror. 


THE POOKA OF MURROE. 


The unfortunate hero of this nar- 
rative was returning home one night 
along an avenue which lay between 
a hedge and a wood, the trees of 
which stood so close that the boughs 
interlaced. He was not naturally 
_ to superstitious fears, but he 
could not be otherwise than fright- 
ened after advancing some distance, 
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on hearing a rustling in the boughs 
overhead, keeping pace with his own 
+ Looking up he was terri- 

ed by the a of a dark 
object visible through the foliage and 
boughs where they were not too close, 
and the outline dimly defined by the 
obscure light of the sky. The form 
was that of a goat, and it kept 
nearly over his head, springing from 
bough to bough as his shaking limbs 
carried him forward. The only en- 
couraging idea that occurred to him 
was, that he would soon be at the 
border of the wood, and that in all 
probability the evil thing would 
trouble him no further. After what 
seemed a very long time, though it 
oy occupied but a few minutes, 

e was under the last tree, but 
while hoping for the cessation of his 
torment, the dreadful thing in the 
full caparison of a he-goat dropped 
on his shoulders, and bent him down 
on all fours ! 

He retained his senses, and merely 
strength enough to creep on painfully, 
labouring the while under such a 
sensation of horror as perhaps none 
can comprehend except such as have 
endured the visitation of the night- 
mare. He could not afterwards form 
any idea of the time occupied by his 
staggering home under the fearful 
burthen. His family heard the noise 
as of a body falling against the door. 
It was at once opened, and the poor 
head of the family was found lying 
across the entrance, insensible. They 
brought him in, laid him before the 
firey had his. hands chafed, water 
thrown on his face, &., till he re- 
covered consciousness. He was con- 
fined to his bed for two or threé 
weeks with pains and stiffness in his 
bones and joints, as if he was suffer- 
ing under a severe attack of rheuma- 
tism. As there was no intentional 
deception on the victim’s side, per- 
haps the delusion and illness may be 
accounted for by his lying insensible 
for some time in a damp place, and 
being called on while in that state 
by that dreadful visitant—the night- 
mare. 

The Pooka’s head-quarters in Ire- 
land are Carrig-a-Phooka, west of 
Macroom, Castle Pooka, near Done- 
raile, and the Island of Melaan, at 
the mouth of the Kenmare river, a 
locality dreaded by sailors and fishers 
at night, or in bad weather, the 
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most frightful noises being heard 
there at these times. 

The Lubber fiend, Lubberkin, or 
Lurdane, of the old English poets, 
seems to be related to our Celtic 
Lurigadan, by name at least ; but our 
variety is not noted for household 
duty, unless making a beast of him- 
self in the cellar, pass for such. The 
Fear or Fir Dearg (Red man) is in- 
deed fond of a comfortable hearth in 
winter, and using the totacse-pa 
left on the hob for his need. e 
occasionally shows himself to mem- 
bers of the family, but does not like 
to be looked at too curiously. He 
likewise takes food, which is oma. 
fully left aside for him, and his con- 
tinued presence in a house brings 
good fortune with it. Croker says 
that this little red-capped and red- 
coated power heads the native forces 
against the fairies of foreign parts, 
and if any mortals come in their 
direct course, they will for the 
nonce, bridle and saddie them, and 
convert them into special war-horses, 
rewarding them by “hands” of to- 
bacco or other delicacies when the 
fight is don® 

The merest novices in fairy lore 
have heard of the banshee (Bean 
Sighe, woman-fairy), whose sad office 
it is to wail beforehand the death of 
the descendants of the old Celtic no- 
bility, and some of the patriotic chil- 
dren of the invaders. It is not even 
uncommon to find the melancholy 
warning given before the death of 
people in the rank of farmers, when 
their veins are filled by the pure 
blood of the O’Neils, MacCarthys, 
O’Connors, O'Briens, Fitzgeralds, or 
Butlers. Our own ears have heard 
narratives of red-cloaked women being 
heard under the windows of farm- 
houses uttering the wild caoiné for 
the dying master or mistress. We 
have not the slightest doubt of the 
good faith of the narrators, but are 
unable to explain the self-deception. 

Accounts of banshees being easily 
met with in the works of Croker, 
Keightley, Mrs. Hall, &c., the inqui- 
sitive are referred thereto for infor- 
mation—the only one we mean to pro- 
duce being, so to say, historical. 


THE BANSHEE OF THE O’BRIENS, 


Lady Fanshawe, whose husband was 
ambassador at the Spanish Courtinthe 
44 
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reigns of Charles First and Second, has 
left an account of an individual spirit 
of this class, which was seen and 
heard by herself. Being on a visit at 
the house of Lady Honora O’Brien, 
and having one night retired to rest, 
she was awakened about one o’clock 
ha noise outside one of the windows. 
She arose, withdrew the curtains, and 
beheld, by the light of the moon, a 
female figure leaning in through the 
open casement. She was of a ghastly 
complexion, had — red hair, and 
was enveloped ina white gown. She 
uttered a couple of words in a loud 
strange tone, and then with a sigh, re- 
sembling the rushing of a wind, she 
disappeared. Her substance seemed 
of the consistence of dense air, and 
so awful was the effect produced on 
the lady that she fainted outright. 
Next day she related to the lady of 
the house what she had seen, and the 
news was received with no marks of 
surprise. “My cousin,” said she, 
“ whose ancestors owned this house, 
died at two o’clock this morning, and, 
as is the case with the rest of our 
family, the banshee was heard wail- 
ing every night duringghis illness. 
The individual spirit who utters the 
caoiné for this branch of the O’Briens, 
is supposed to be the ghost of a wo- 
man who was seduced and murdered 
in the garden of this very house by 
an ancestor of the gentleman who died 
thismorning. He flung her body into 
the river under the window; so the 
voice and appearance of this wailer 
causes more terror than those of other 

irits, with whose grief there is no 
blending of revenge.” 

On one occasion, when the Bean 
Sighe of the Knight of Kerry was 
heard announcing, by her wail, the 
approaching demise of the chief, the 
merchants of Dingle, forgetting their 
plebeian births and occupations, took 
it into their heads to be frightened, 
lest the wild sounds should bode the 
iinmediate departure of some of them- 
selves. A native poet, however, re- 
assured them in this wise:— 

“ At Dingle, when the lament grew loud, 
Great fear fell on the thrifty merchants, 
But fear on their own account they need 

not; 

The banshee wails not such as they.” 


Moruadh or Moruach is the name 
given to the mermaids that haunt the 
shallow waters near our coasts. The 
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word is composed of Mur, sea, and 
Oich, maid. The mermen do not 
seem on the whole to be an attrac- 
tive or interesting class. Their hair 
and teeth are green, their noses inva- 
riably red, and their eyes resemble 
those of a pig. Moreover they have 
a penchant for brandy, and keep a 
look out for cases of that article that 
go astray in shipwrecks. Some na- 
turalists attribute the hue of their 
noses to extra indulgence in that 
liquor. It is little to be wondered at 
that their young women occasionally 
refer marriage with a coast farmer. 
he wearing of a nice little magic 
cap (the Cohuleen Druith) is essential 
to their well-being in their country 
below the waves, and the mortal hus- 
band must keep this cap well con- 
cealed from his sea-wife. Instances 
are rife of desolation made in fami- 
lies by the inadvertent finding of it 
by one of the children, who, of course, 
shows it to his mother to learn what 
it is. However strong her affec- 
tion for husband and children, she 
is instinctively obliged to seize on it, 
and clap it on her head. She ten- 
derly embraces her children, but im- 
mediately flies to the sea-brink, 
plunges in, and is seen no more. The 
distracted husband, when he hears the 
news from the forsaken children, ac- 
cuses destiny, and calls for aid to the 
owers of sea and land, but all in vain. 
hy did he perpetrate an unsuitable 
marriage ? 

One man who lived near Bantry 
was blessed with an excellent wife of 
this class. (As a rule, a Moruach, 
is most desirable as wife, mother and 
mistress of a family). They would have 
lived comfortably but many sea-cows 
aware of her original condition, would 

rsist in coming up to graze on her 

usband’s meadows, and thus be near 
theirrelative. The husband, an unsen- 
timental fellow, would chase and worry 
the poor sea-cattle even to wounds 
and bruises, till the wife, after many 
useless appeals to his good feelin 
poked out her Cohuleen Druith an 
quitted him. He was sorry when it 
was too late. His children, and 
theirs again, were distinguished by a 
rough scaly skin and a delicate mem- 
brane between fingers and toes, 


THE BLACK CATTLE OF DURZY ISLAND, 


Several centuries since, a family re- 
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siding on Durzy Island, off Bant 
Bay, found a beautiful little coal- 
black bull and cow on a verdant spot 
near the beach. The cow furnished suf- 
ficient butter and milk for all domestic 
wants, and next yearacalf wasadded to 
thenumber. Whenthis youngster was 
come to the age of affording additional 
support to the family, a wicked 
servant girl one day milking the 
parent cow, so far forgot herself as to 
strike the gentle beast with the span- 
cel and curse her bitterly. The out- 
raged animal turned round to the 
other two, who were grazing at some 
distance, and lowed to them in a sor- 
rowful tone, and immediately the 
three moved rapidly off to the sea. 
They plunged in, and forthwith the 
three rocks, since known as the Bull, 
Cow, and Calf, arose, and continue 
to this day to protest against the 
wickedness and ingratitude of cross- 
grained servant girls. 


THE SILKIE WIFE. 


Those in the Shetland and Orkney 
islands who know no better, are per- 
suaded that the seals or silkies, as 
they call them, can doff their cover- 
ings at times, and disport themselves 
as men and women. A fisher once 
turning a ridge of rock discovered a 
beautiful bit of green turf adjoining 
the shingle, sheltered by rocks on the 
edema side, and over this turf and 
shingle two beautiful women chasing 
each other. Just at the man’s feet 
lay two seal-skins, one of which he 
took up, to examine it. The women 
catching sight of him screamed out, 
and ran to get possession of the skins. 
One seized the article on the ground, 
donned it in a thrice, and plunged 
into the sea; the other wrung her 
hands, cried, and begged the fisher to 
restore ‘her property ; but he wanted 
a wife, ae wall, not throw away 
the chance. He wooed her so ear- 
nestly and lovingly, that she put on 
some woman’s clothing which he 
brought her from his cottage, followed 
him home, and became his wife. 
Some years later, when their home 
was enlivened by the presence of two 
children, the husband, awaking one 
night, heard voices in conversation 
from the kitchen. Stealing softly to 
the room door, he heard his wife 
talking in a low tone with some one 
outside the window. The interview 
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was just at an end, and he had only 
time to ensconce himself in bed, when 
his wife was stealing across the room. 
He was greatly disturbed, but deter- 
mined to do or say nothing till he 
should acquire further knowledge. 
Next evening, as he was returning 
home by the strand, he spied a male 
and female phoca sprawling on a rock 
a few yards out at sea. The rougher 
oaieel raising himself on his tail and 
fins, thus addressed the astonished 
man in the dialect spoken in these 
islands—“ You deprived me of her 
whom I was to make my life’s com- 
panion ; and it was only yesternight 
that I discovered her outer garment, 
the loss of which obliged her to be 
your wife. I bear no malice, as you 
were kind to her in your own fashion ; 
besides, my heart is too full of joy to 
hold any malice. Look on your'wife 
for the last time.” The other seal 
glanced at him with all the shyness 
and sorrow she could force into her 
now uncouth features ; but when the 
bereaved husband rushed toward the 
rock to secure his lost treasure, she 
and her companion were in the water 
on the other side of the rock in a mo- 
ment ; and the poor fisherman was 
obliged to return sadly to his mother- 
less children and desolate home. 


THE AVENGING WAVE. 


The existence of a high and swift 
wave at particular points of coast and 
at irregular periods can be readily ac- 
counted for by natural causes. There 
is a bay on the west coast of Ireland 
where the phenomenon occurs, but 
the neighbouring fishermen have not 
the trouble of searching for its cause 
in chance-combinations of wind and 
tide. Long since an unfeeling wretch 
of the family of the O’S——s hada 
mermaid at his power, and basely 
murdered her, notwithstanding her 
piteous supplications for mercy. The 
next time he was out on the bay, he 
and they that were with him, were 
dismayed by the size and rushing 
—_ of a wave careering down on 
them from theopen ocean. Conscious 
of his guilt, he strained every sinew 
to impel the boat over the bar of the 
harbour, but in vain. The foaming 
water went right over the hapless 
crew, and not one of them escaped 
with life. Since that time the direct 
descendants of the murderer are never 
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without fear when they trust their 
lives to the waters; and the neigh- 
bouring seafarers are very reluctant 
to put to sea in their company. A 
writer in the Westminster ible 
(1833) had heard a detailed account 
of the dangers of a party, which, un- 
fortunately, included a member of 
the doomed tribe. As time has slip- 
ped by the danger has diminished ; 
and if the pursued individual can get 
within the sandbar of the bay he may 
count on safety. 

In the article on “ Magic,” in the 
number of this Magazine for Febru- 
ary last, will be found a very ancient 
legend illustrating the origin of the 
modern superstition of the Lianan 
Sighe, or familiar fairy. Iollan Finn, 
though in possession of a mistress 
of the Sighe people, was sufficiently 
impudent to ask for the hand of 
Fionn Mac Cumhail’s aunt in mar- 
riage, and the spiritlover, Ughdealbh, 
fair m), worked woe to him an 

er in consequence. When Paganism 
revailed, such connexions were not 
ooked on as very baneful or unna- 
tural. Under the Christian dispen- 
sation the unhappy person is strictly 
bound to the unholy being, is always 
sensible of its presence, and cannot 
be freed from the alliance without 
finding a substitute to take his or 
her place. It is said that the Lianan 
is nourished by the food received by 
its companion. Whatever were the 
circumstances attending the begin- 
ning of the connexion, the wretched 
mortal suffers at a later period such 
misery allied to horror, that he or 
she would welcome death, were it 
not for the torments to be looked for 
after it. 

The person possessed can make the 
Lianan confer riches and other world- 
ly goods on friends or favourites, but 
is not in a position to receive or enjoy 
such things in his or her own person. 
While the contract is not broken on 
the mortal side the familiar is the 
slave, otherwise unendurable misery 
and slavery is his or her portion. In 
the tale of “Zanoni” and in the 
“Lianan Shie,” by Carleton, are 
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obscurely figured the indescribable 
wretchedness of the too rash and too 
curious mortals who would tear as- 
under the veil that divides the visi- 
ble from the invisible world.* 

The reader is now acquainted with 
the names of the principal Fairy 
chiefs in Ireland, together with the 
distinctive characters of the different 
classes. We proceed to enter into 
some miscellaneous details of their 
domestic economy, and such of their 
manners and customs as have come 
under the notice of their neighbours 
of the human race. 


THE FAIRY CURE. 


In the “Leinster Folk-Lore” of 
this Magazine were related the ad- 
ventures of a woman in the Duffrey, 
who had been called on at a late 
hour to assist the lady of a Fairy 
chief in a trying situation. The per- 
son about whom we are going to 
speak was also a sage.femme, and 
in that capacity was summoned by 
a dark rider to aid his lady, who was 
on the point of adding to the Sighe 
population of the country. 

or nearly a year before that time, 
Nora’s daughter, Judy, had been con- 
fined to her bed by a sore leg, which 
neither she, nor the ns 
doctor, nor the fairy-man,t coul 
“make any hand of.” 

The calling up of the old woman 
the ride behind the Fear-Dorcha, and 
the dismounting at the door of an 
illuminated palace, all took place as 
mentioned in the tale above alluded 
to. In the hall she was oy org to 
see an old neighbour who had long 
been spirited away from the haunts 
of his youth and manhood to the 
joyless though showy life of the 
Sighe caverns. He at once took an 
opportunity, when the “Dark Man” 
was not observing him, to impress on 
Nora the necessity of taking no re- 
freshment of any kind while under 
the roof of the fairy castle, and of 
refusing money or any other consi- 
deration in any form. The only ex- 
ception he made was in favour of 


* Classic scholars will find the memory of the Incubi, and Succubi, and Nympholepts 


of the Pagan 


system, preserved in these Lianans and the persons 


by them. 


+ The worthy who possessed skill in curing all maladies inflicted by the good-people, 
sympathetic ointments and charmed draughts, being the chief articles in his pharma- 
copeia. 
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cures for diseases inflicted by evil 
spirits or by fairies. 
She found the lady of the castle 
in a bed with — of gold and 
uilts of silk, and in a short time (for 
ora was a handy woman) there 
was a beautiful little girl lying on 
the breast of the delighted mother. 
All the fine ladies that were scattered 
through the large room, now gathered 
round, and congratulated their queen 
and paid many compliments to the 
lucky -handed Nora. “I am so 
pleased with you,” said the lady, 
‘that I shall be glad to see you take 
as much gold and silver and jewels 
out*of the next room as you can 
carry.” Nora stepped in out of curi- 
osity, and saw piles of gold and silver 
coins, and in of diamonds and 
pearls, lying about on every side, but 
she remembered the caution, and 
came out empty-handed. “I’m much 
obleeged to you, my lady,” said she, 
“but if I took them guineas, and 
crowns, and jewels home, no one 
would ever call on me again to help 
his wife, and I'd be sittin’ wud me 
hands acrass, and doin’ nothin’ but 
dhrinkin’ tay and makin’ -curtchies, 
an’ I'd be.dead before a-year ‘ud be 
one by.” “Oh, dear!” said the 
ady, “what an odd person you are! 
At any rate sit down at that table 
and help yourself to food and drink.” 
“Oh, ma’am, is it them jellies, an’ 
custards, an’ pasthry you'd like to see 
me at? Lord love you! I wouldn’t 
know the way to me mouth wud the 
likes; an’ I swore again dhrinkin’ 
after a time I was overtaken wud 
the liccor when I ought to be mindin’ 
a poor neighbour’s wife.” “ Well, 
this is too bad. Will you even con- 
descend to wear this shawl for my 
sake?’ “Ach, me lady, would you 
have the dirty little gorsoons roaring 
after me an’ maybe pelting me with 
stones when I'd oing through the 
village ?” “Well, Dut what should 
hinder you from living in this castle 
all your life with me, eating, and 
drinking, and wearing the best of 
everything.” “Musha, ma'am, I'd 
only be the laughin’ stock o’ the fine 
ladies and gentlemen. I’d have no 
ould neighbour to have a shanachus 
wud, and what wud the crathurs of 
women do for me in me own place 
when their time ‘ud be come?” 
“ Alas, alas! Is there any way in 
which I can show you how grateful 
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I am for your help and your skill ?” 
“ Musha indeed is there, ma’am. My 
poor girshach, Jude, is lying under a 
sore leg for a twelvemonth, an’ ’'m 
sure that the lord or yourself can 
make her as sound as a bell if you 
only say the word.” “Ask me any- 
thing but that, and you shall have 
it.” “Oh, lady, dear, that’s givin 
me everything I don’t want oot 
refusing me the only thing t do.” 
“You don’t know the offence your 
daughter gave to us, I am sure, or 
you would not ask me to cure her.” 
* Judy offend you, ma’am! Oh, it’s 
impossible !’ “ Not at all, and this 
is the way it happened— 

“You know that all the fairy court 
enjoy their lives in the night only, 
and we frequently go through the 
country, and hold our feasts where 
the kitchen, and especially the hearth 
is swept up clean. About a twelve- 
month ago myself and my ladies were 
passing your cabin, and one of the 
company liked the appearance of the 
neat thatch, and the white-washed 
walls and the clean pavement outside 
the deor so much that she persuaded 
us all to goin. We found the cheer- 
ful turf fire shining on the well-swept 
hearth and floor, and the clean pew- 
ter and delft plates on the dresser, 
and the white table. We were so 
well pleased that we sat down on the 
hearth, and laid our tea-tray, and 
began to drink our tea as comfortably 
as could be. You know we ean be 
any size we please, and there was a 
score of us settled before the fire. 

“We were vexed enough when we 
saw your daughter come up out of 
your bed-room, and make towards the 
fire. Her feet I acknowledge were 
white and clean, but one of them 
would cover two or three of us, the 
size we were that night. On she 
came stalking, and just as I was rais- 
ing my cup of tea to my lips, down 
came the soft flat sole on it, and spilled 
the tea all over me. I was very much 
annoyed, and I caught the thing that 
came next to my hand and hurled it 
‘at her. It was the tea-pot, and the 
pat of the spout is in the small of 

er leg from that night till now.” 
“Oh, lady, darlint! how can you hold 
spite to the poor slob of a girl, that 
knew no more of you being there, nor 
of offending you than she did the 
night she was born?” “ Well, well: 
now that it is all past and gone, I be- 
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lieve you are right. At all events you 
have done so much for me that I can- 
not refuse you any thing. Take this 
ointment, and rub it where you will 
see the purple mark, and I hope that 
your thoughts of me may be pleasant.” 
- Just then a messenger came to say 
that the lord was at the hall-door 
waiting for Nora, for the cocks 
would be soon a crowing. So she 
took leave of the lady, and mounted 
behind the dark man. The horse’s 
back seemed as hard and as thin as a 
hazel stick, but it bore her safely to 
her home. She was in a sleepy state 
all the time she was returning; but 
at last she woke up, and found her- 
self standing by her own door. She 
got into bed as fast as she could, and 
when she woke next morning she 
fancied it was all’a dream. She put 
her hand in her pocket, and there for 
a certainty was the box of ointment. 
She stripped theclothesoff her daugh- 
ter’s leg, rubbed some of the stuff on 
it, and in a few seconds she saw the 
skin bursting, and a tiny spout of a 
tea-pot working itself out. Poor 
Judy was awake by this, and wonder- 
ing what ease she felt in her leg. I 
warrant she was rejoiced at the story 
her mother told her. She soon re- 
ceived health and strength, and never 
neglected to leave her kitchen so nice 
when she was going to bed, that Rich 
Damer himeelf” might eat his dinner 
off the floor. She took good care 
never to let her feet stray over it again 
after bed-time, for fear of giving 
offence to her unseen visitors. 


THE FAIRY-STRICKEN SERVANT, 


A travelling woman once got lodg- 
ing in a farmer’s house, and was pro- 
vided with a bed in the kitchen. The 
sluttish servant-maid went to sleep 
in the settle, and was soon snoring 
soundly. About midnight the strange 
woman heard a tapping at the door, 
and a ghostly voice crying through 
the key-hole, “where are you, feet- 
water?” “I am in the tub, where I 
oughtn’t to be.” “ Hand-reel, where 
are you?’ “ Lying loose I am on the 


»” 


r.”  Reaping-hook, where are 
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you?’ “Lying loose on the floor.’’* 
““Wheel-band, where are = ?” 
“ Drawn tight round the rim, I am.” 
“ Feet-water, reaping-hook, hand-reel, 
and wheel-band, let us in!” 

In came three wild-looking women 
to spend part of the night in comfort ; 
but the turf had been allowed to burn 
out, and the hearth was unswept and 
comfortless. Two of them sat down 
while the third searched dresser and 
drawers for some food. But nothing 
was to be found except a crust which 
the lodger had left for the good people 
on a stool near her bed. She took it, 
and returned to the hearth, and the 
three made a meal on it. “ Ahjthe 
negligent quean!”’ said one, who 
seemed the worst disposed of the 
party: [ll leave her something to 
remind her of her negligence, and the 
only thing that can cure her is a poul- 
tice of this bread, left out by that de- 
cent woman in the corner. Let us 
not leave a crumb behind us. After 
saying this she lifted a bit of thread 
off the ground, and threw it at the 
sleeper in the settle, and soon after all 
the company went away. When they 
were going out the traveller, keeping 
her eyes nearly closed, saw the most 
good-natured of the three look at her- 
self, and dropafew crumbs on the floor. 
While the women staid, there was a 
dull light through the room, but the 
aa they left, all was as dark as 
pitch. 

In the morning, the moment the 
woman awoke, she got up, and ga- 
thered the crumbs, and put them up 
carefully in a bit of ragin her pocket. 
About three months afterwards, she 
stopped another night in the same 
house. She had scarcely sat down 
when the servant girl began to tell her 
of a great swelling in her leg, that 
hindered her from walking any dis- 
tance, or standing up at all beyond a 
few minutes : “and it’s on me,” said 
she, “since the very night you were 
here last.” “Well,” said the other, 
“let that /arn you to keep a sod of 
turf alive all night, and sweep up the 
hearth, and leave something to eat 
for the good people, when you don’t 
throw out the feet-water, and stick 


* The housewife may make doors and windows as fast as she pleases; but ff she 
neglects to stick the reaping-hook in the thatch, or if she does not loose the wheel-band, 
or tie the hand-reel with a rush, or neglect to pour out the water that washed the feet, by 
the channel under the door, those treacherous allies of the fairies will let them in, 
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the reaping-hook in the thatch, and 
tie up the hand-reel, and slack the 
spinning-wheel. If you’ll promise to 
be more careful, maybe ourselves can 
do something for you.” “ Oh, musha, 
do, and God bless you, and it’s me 
that ll he careful about what you say 
from New Year’s Day to New Year’s 
Eve.” So the woman made a poul- 
tice with some hot water and the dry 
crumbs, and put it to the girl’s leg. 
It was not a minute on, when the 
skin cracked, and a whole skein of 
woollen thread worked itself out. 
You may be sure that she gave her- 
self tidier habits afterwards, and that 
the wise woman was welcome to a 
comfortable bed and a good supper 


and breakfast whenever she passed,» 


that way. 

Fairies, though long-lived, are con- 
sidered by a portion of the savans, 
versed in their natural history, as not 
enjoying immortality. Their progeny 
are generally of a rickety character, 
and they are always on the watch for 
opportunities to exchange them for 
healthy thriving children of mortals. 
Unbaptized children must be carefully 
watched, or they will be conveyed 
away, and even men and women, if 
they are guilty of gross negligence in 
their religious duties, are obnoxious to 
the designs of the fairy-snatchers. 
An instance of the recovery of a be- 
loved wife has already been given in 
the “ Leinster Folk-Lore,” the follow- 
ing being a variety of the same kind 
of incident, is given at more moderate 
length:— 


THE RECOVERED BRIDE, 


THERE was a marriage in the town- 
land of Curragraigue. After the usual 
festivities, and when the guests were 
left to themselves, and were drinkin 

to the prosperity of the bride ont 
bridegroom, they were startled by the 
appearance of the man himself rush- 
ing into the room with anguish in his 
looks. “Oh!” cried he, “ Margaret 
is carried away by the fairies, ’m 
sure.” The girls were not left the 
room for half a minute when I went 
in, and there is no more sign of her 
there than if she never was born. 
Great consternation prevailed, great 
search was made, but no Margaret 
was to be found. After a night and 
day spent in misery, the poor bereft 
bridegroom lay down to take some 
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rest. After a while he seemed to 
himself to awake from a troubled 
dream, and look out into the room. 
The moon was shining in through the 
window, and in the middle of the 
slanting rays stood Margaret in her 
white bridal clothes. He thought to 
speak and leap out of the bed, but his 
tongue was without utterance, and 
his limbs unable to move. “ Do not 
be disturbed, dear husband,” said the 
appearance. “I am now in the power 
of the fairies, but if you only have 
courage and prudence we may be soon 
happy with each other again. Next 
F td will be May-eve, and the whole 
court will ride out of the old fort 
after midnight. I must be there 
along with the rest. Sprinkle a circle 
with holy water, and have a black- 
hafted knife with you. If you have 
courage to pull me off the horse, and 
draw me into the ring, all they can do 
will be useless. You must havesome 
food for me every night on the dresser, 
for if I taste one mouthful with them, 
I will be lost to you for ever. The 
fairies got power over me because I 
was only thinking of you, and did not 
prepare myself as I ought for the 
sacrament. I made a bad confession, 
and now I am suffering for it. Don’t 
forget what I have said.” “Oh, no, 
my darling,” cried he, recovering his 
speech, but by the time he had slipped 
out of bed, there was no living soul 
in the room buf himself. 

Till Friday night the poor young 
husband spent a desolate time. The 
food was left on the dresser over 
night, and it rejoiced all hearts to 
find it vanished by morning. A little 
before midnight he was at the entrance 
of the old rath. He formed the circle, 
took his station within it, and kept 
the black-hafted knife ready for ser- 
vice. At times he was nervously 
afraid of losing his dear wife, and at 
others burning with impatience for 
the struggle. Atlast the old fort with 
its dark high bushy fences cutting 

inst the sky, was in a moment re- 
placed by a — and its court. A 
thousand lights flashed from the win- 
dows and lofty hall entrance, numer- 
ous torches were brandished by 
attendants stationed round the court- 
yard, and a numerous cavalcade of 
richly-attired ladies and gentlemen 
was — in the direction of the 
ate where he found himself standing. 
is they rode by him laughing and 
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jesting, he could not tell whether 
they were aware of his presence or 
not. He looked intent at each coun- 
tenance as it approached, but it was 
some time before he caught sight of 
the dear face and figure cone along 
on a milk-white steed. She recog- 
nized him well enough, and her 
features now broke into a smile—now 
expressed deep anxiety. She was 
unable for the throng to guide the 
animal close to the ring of power ; so 
he suddenly rushed out of his bounds, 
seized her in his arms and lifted her 
off. Cries of rage and fury arose on 
every side, they were hemmed in, and 
weapons directed at his head and 
breast to terrify him. He seemed to 
be inspired with superhuman courage 
and force, and wielding the powerful 
knife he soon cleared a space round 
him, all seeming dismayed by the 
sight of the weapon. He lost no time, 
but drew his wife within the ring, 
within which none of the myriads 
round dared to enter. Shouts.of de- 
rision and defiance continued to fill 
the air for some time, but the expedi- 
tion could not be delayed. As the 
end of the procession filed past the 
gate and the circle within which the 
mortal pair held each other deter- 
minedly clasped, darkness and silence 
fell on the old rath and the fields 
round it, and the rescued bride and 
her lover breathed freely. We will 
not detain the sensitive reader on the 
happy walk home, on the joy that 
hailed their arrival, and on all the 

r -_ that occupied the town- 
land and the five that surround it for 
a month after the happy rescue. 


This event, as mentioned, occurred 
on a Saturday morning. For some 
reason or other the good people do 
not undertake rege on Fridays, 
nor do —, either good or evil on 
that day. They appear to entertain 
but slight hopes of eventual salvation, 
after this earth and the things of it 
have passed away. Man’s redemp- 
tion was wrought on a Friday, and 
probably a mingled feeling of regret, 
resentment, and terror, causes their 
inaction on the day of the crucifixion. 

Persons once naturalized among the 
Fairy tribe are as desirous as they 
of recruiting the lesses in the popula- 
tion of their adopted friends. For 
this purpose they bring epilepsy 
on mortals once their intimate 
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friends, and, under the operation 
of laws unknown to us, these people 
so afflicted pass into the Sighe hills 
at their death, instead of remaining 
in a suspended state of existence, or 
going to their places of rest or punish- 
ment. Some psychologists maintain 
that friendship and good nature pre- 
vail among a section of these fairy 
mortals, and that they fight pitched 
battles with the party anxious for 
recruits. If they prevail they manage 
to have potent herbs conveyed to the 
man afflicted with epilepsy, and his 
cure is wrought. Otherwise he is 
doomed to endure existence in the 
hill forts. 

If any credulous reader ever find a 
whirlwind (sighe gaoithe) come too 
close to him for comfort, let him 
stoop, and ng up dust from un- 
der his right foot, fling it into the 
revolving mass of air. The-fairies 
are at once dispersed, and no danger 
need be feared. If he wish to get 
sight of the airy folk while in this 
whirling occupation, he has only to 
form a rush into a ring, shut his right 
eye, and apply the open left one to 
this simple optical engine. We do 
not exactly advise him to indulge his 
curiosity to this point. Historians of 
deeds done in the kingdom of Faéry, 
have recorded the loss of sight to 
many individuals whose left eye made 
trial of rush or “thraneen” ring. How- 
ever, if any neophyte can procure a 
four-leaved shamrock, he or she need 
have no fear. To them fairies will 
be visible, going in myriads through 
the crowd in the market street of En- 
niscorthy or other inland town, tast- 
ing the butter, or cheese, or milk 
offered for sale. It is not safe to ac- 
cost an individual fairy under these 
circumstances. He is short in tem- 
per, and will treat the impertinent 
with a slap of his switch across the 
eye next himself, and it will remain 
without light even to the death of its 
owner. 

A wonderful treasure is that four- 
leaved shamrock! Once at the fair 
of Enniscorthy, a master of sleight-of- 
hand, willing to astonish the simple 
Werxfordians, and extract some mo- 
ney out of their pockets, threw his 
game cock up on the roof of a house, 
and there every one could see him 
stalk along with a great log of Nor- 
way timber in his bill. Every one 
wondered, and those nearly under the 
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cock, as he paced along, got from 
under the beam as soon as they 
could. 

“ Musha,” says a young girl who 
was taking home an armful of fresh 
grass to her cow, “what are yous 
gapin’ at?” “Gaping aj! Do you 
see the balk the cock is carrying ?” 
“Balk, Jnagh! Purshuin’ to the 
balk within a street of him! All I 
can see is a good wheaten straw that 
he has in his bake.” The showman 
overheard the discourse, and called 
out to the girl— “ What will you take 
for that bunch of grass? I'd like to 
give a mouthful of fresi: provender to 
my horse.” The bargain was made, 
and as soon as the article was handed 
over to’the conjuror, the girl gave a 
great start, and cried, “Oh, the Lord 
save us! See what the cock is car- 
rying ! Some one will be kilt.” There 
was a four-leaved shamrock in the 
bundle of grass. 

Much as we have at heart to dif- 
fuse a knowledge of the social and 
political economy of Fairy Land, we 
are not anxious that any of our cre- 
dulous readers should desire personal 
acquaintance with any individual of 
that country, or practice any magic 
rites whatever. You set dangerous 
machinery in motion, without know- 
ing how to put it at rest again, or 
whether it may not tear your own 
person to pieces. 

Read with attention, and put to 
heart the moral of 


THE LOVE PHILTRE. 


Nora, a haliy, bouncing, youn 
country damsel, but no way gifte 


‘with beauty, registered a vow that 


she would be the wife of young Mr. 
Bligh, a “half sir,’ that lived near. 
The young fellow always spoke civilly 
and good-naturedly to her, but after 
a year or two’s acquaintance, Nora 
saw no immediate sign of her vow 
being accomplished. She held con- 
sultations with adepts in fairy and 
demon lore, and discovered that the 
liver of a cat thoroughly black, white 
paws excepted, was sovereign in the 
process of procuring a return of love. 
Aided by her sister and another wo- 
man, researches were made, the cat 
discovered, and slain with accompani- 
ments which we do not choose to par- 
ticularise. The liver was then care- 
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fully taken out, broiled, and reduced 
to an impalpable powder. 

In a day or two the gallant was 
powtins by Nora’s cottage, and seeing 

er at the bawn-gate he “put the 
speak” on her. She, nothing loth, 
kept up the conversation, and after 
some further talk, asked might she 
take the liberty of requesting him to 
come in and take a cup of tea. He 
did not think the better of her pru- 
dence for making the demand, but 
felt he couldn’t refuse without inci- 
vility. So he was set comfortably at 
table, and Nora soon filled his cup 
from a black teapot, which, in addi- 
tion to some indifferent tea, contained 
a pinch of the philtre. The guest 
began the banquet with notions and 
intentions not very complimenta 
to his entertainer ; but when he too 
up his hat to walk home, he was 
determined on setting her up as mis- 
tress of his heart and home. It isin 
the nature of this magic potion, that 
if the dose is not repeated at inter- 
vals, the effect becomes weaker, and 
at length ceases altogether. Nora, 
aware of this, renewed the adminis- 
tration at every visit, till his infatua- 
tion became such, that he announced 
to his family and relations his imme- 
diate marriage with the cabin girl. 
Vain were coaxings, threats, reason- 
ings, &c. ; and at last the eve of the 
wedding-day arrived. Paying a visit 
to his charmer that happy evening, 
they were enjoying the most interest- 
ing and delightful conversation, when 
the latch was raised, and a party of 
seven or eight young fellows, armed 
with good Soo rods, entered and be- 
gan to lay on his devoted back and 
shoulders. Nora flung herself be- 
tween, and received a few slight 
blows ; but before they ceased prac- 
tising on the amorous youth, every 
bone in his body was sore, and he 
himself unable to use arms or legs. 
That was what they wanted. They 
trundled him into a car, and took him 
home, where he was tended and 
watched fora month. The drug not 
being administered during all that 
time, he was amazed when he was 
able to quit his bed that he should 
ever have been guilty of such an ab- 
surdity. So to Nora’s remorse for 
her unholy proving, was now added 
chagrin at her want of success, 

uch interest as we take in pre- 

serving the memory of our peasantry's 
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superstitions and fairy lore, we would 
not be sorry to hear that they had ut- 
terly forgotten them. Let our de- 
scendants not be ignorant of the exist- 
ence of these shadowy myths that 
were held as substantial truths by 
by-gone generations; but it is one 
thing to read a bit of fairy lore with 
interest and amusement, and another 
to make it a rule of action. The 
reader might smile at the notion of 
an ignorant and credulous person, five 
hundred years since, having put a 
red-hot shovel under a poor ricketty 
child supposed to be a changeling, 
and fling it out on a dungheap to 
perish. But if he heard that the 
thing really occurred only a few 
years ago, would he suppose it de- 
sirable that belief in fairy power 
should be preserved or encouraged ? 
At Walshestown in Cork, some years 
since, a woman taking her child to be 
baptized was enveloped for a moment 
in a whirl of dust. She at once con- 
eluded that her child was carried off, 
and a changeling substituted. She 
exposed it, immediately on getting 
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home, to the ordeal of fire and wa- 
ter, and it perished. 

In the year 1826, a r woman 
having a paralytic child, four years 
old, unable to stand, walk, or speak, 
was advised to try if itwas a change- 
ling. She gccordingly bathed it three 
mornings in succession in the Flesk 
to drive out its evil qualities. The 
third morning it expired in the water. 

So the sooner belief in the power of 
fairies or demons to do substantial 
good or evil to the human race is ex- 
pe oe ny the better. Let legendary 
and fairy stories flourish at the rustic 
hearth as iong as the audience look on 
those beings as mere phantoms, pre- 
sented for the moment to amuse and 
pass away time ; but let evetything 
connected with beings of the other 
life, which is not sanctioned by the 
principles of Christian faith, be, in 
fact and deed, totally ignored and 
discredited. Poverty and ignorance 
are heavy loads, but add superstitious 
terrors, and the burthen becomes 
really intolerable.* 





_ ‘TWO OLD IRISH ACTORS AND THEIR CONTEMPORARIES—THOMAS RYDER 
AND WILLIAM O'BRIEN. 


THOMAS RYDER. 


Hircucock, in his “History of the 
Trish Stage,” says of this actor— 
“ Ryder was distinguished by the 
versatility of his genius. He acted 
a variety of characters in Dublin 
during a period of eleven or twelve 
years, when it might be truly said 
that he was almost every night be- 
fore the public.” It was generally 
said and believed that he was an 
Irishman, though, for some reason 
unexplained, he declared himself, late 
in life, a native of England. His 
real name was Darley. His father 
was a printer, and brought his son up 
to the same trade, but at an early 
age he resigned the typographical for 
the mimic art, and having shown his 
indentures “ a fair pair of heels,” be- 


took himself to the life of a strollin 

player. Before many years ha 

elapsed he obtained an seeeas 
in Smock-alley Theatre, where he 
made his bow as Captain Plume, in 
the “ Recruiting Officer,” on the 7th 
of December, 1756. His success ob- 
tained for him a permanent engage- 
ment, and before the season con- 
cluded he had established himself 
as a general favourite. This was the 
year of Sheridan’s resuming manage- 
ment, after a forced retirement of 
two seasons, the pe of his want 
of a and firmness in not 
boldly facing the organized conspi- 
racy, celebrated in Irish dramatic 
annals as the “ Mahomet Row.’t 
The conduct of the public, or rather 


* We must again thankfully acknowledge our obligations to John Wendele, Esq., for 


assistance in portions of this paper. 


+ This, and subsequent theatrical riots, “ The 


Dog Row,” “The Bottle Row,” and 


* The Talbot Row,” have been fully detailed in earlier numbers of the D. U. Macazinz. 
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of that section of partizan play-goers 
who had driven Sheridan from his 
theatre and torn it to pieces, was 
distinguished by the same unmanly 
animosity on his return which they 
had evinced in his expulsion. It be- 
gan to be rumoured, before the first 
night, that an apology would be in- 
sisted on from Sheridan for the enor- 
mous injury that had been done to 
him ;—an inverted mode of adminis- 
tering justice by no means unique in 
the history of theatrical squabbles. 
Sheridan saw that he must submit, 
and tamed his proud spirit down to 
the level of the humiliation it was 
impossible to avoid. Victor, his de- 
puty manager, recommended him, as 
the audience were bent on an apo- 
logy, to make them pay for it; to 
announce it in the bills for some time 
before, and to fix a night when a 
very weak performance would other- 
wise ensure an empty house. On 
such an occasion, it might naturally 
be supposed that his feelings would 
be too much wrought up to admit of 
his performing any character. The 
advice was sound, and he followed 
it. Soon after the doors were opened 
on the appointed night, October the 
25th, 1756, every part of the house 
was crowded to behold the triumph 
of despotism over reason and equity. 
It was a painful spectacle. A ma- 
nager, who deserved a statue to per- 
tuate the wholesome reforms he 
ad effected, was compelled to ap- 
pear like a criminal before a self- 
elected tribunal, which he had so 
often delighted with rational enter- 
tainment. When the curtain drew 
up he advanced to the centre of the 
stage, with a paper in his hand, fear- 
ing, in the incidental confusion and 
excitement, to trust entirely to his 
memory. His ae is too long to 
insert here, neither could the effect 
be estimated by mere reading after 
a lapse of more than a century ; but 
it was the opinion of some of the 
best and most impartial judges pre- 
sent, that no public servant within 
their observation had ever appeared 
before his constituents with so much 
address, or spoke to their passions 
with such propriety. The greater 
rt of his female and even several of 
is male auditors were moved to 
tears. His apology was followed by 
reiterated acclamations ; and after 
he had begun to retire, he advanced 
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again, and with faltering accents 
spoke as follows :—‘t Your sympathy 
at this important crisis has so deeply 
affected me that I want power to 
express myself. My future actions 
shall show my gratitude.” Thus 
ended this disgraceful affair. Every 
generous mind must be shocked at 
the degeneracy of the times which 
could reduce a man of Sheridan’s 
abilities and sentiments to bow down 
before the destroyers of his property, 
and, as it were, acknowledge their 
right of ruining his fortune, and of 
demolishing the labours of so many 
years. 

Amongst Sheridan’s improvements 
during this season, and one which, 
with others, proved highly detrimen- 
tal to his interest in a commercial 
sense, he determined, if possible, to 
put an end to the intolerable licence 
of the upper gallery, by converting it 
into boxes, and raising the price to 
half-a-crown. As most things are 
governed by fashion, so novelty and 
whim drew the ladies, and conse- 
quently the gentlemen, to the newly 
transformed upper regions. The 
lower boxes were in a great measure 
deserted, and the pit thronged as a 
matter of course. However, Hitch- 
cock tells us that by this regulation 
peace and order were suddenly re- 
stored. Until very recently, and it 
may be so still in the country thea- 
tres in Ireland, it was the custom to 
make what is usually the pit, the 
gallery, and the gallery the pit ; not 
rom any Hibernian misconception as 
to the real meanings of the words re- 
latively applied, but from being driven 
to the measure as a defensive one, in- 
asmuch as the celestials were in the 
habit of pelting the groundlings un- 
mercifully with any kind of missiles 
that readily presented themselves. 
For the damages and interruptions 
thus produced, no remedy could be 
found but a direct interchange of 
territory. 

Ryder continued to work his way 
at eeecallan for several seasons, 
under the successive management of 
Sheridan, Brown, and Mossop. He 
ox oge all lines, from high tragedy to 
ow comedy, including fashionable 
rakes, fops, Irishmen, Frenchmen, 
and English rustics. In 1766 he al- 
tered Vanbufgh’s comedy of the 
“ Mistake” into a farce in two acts, 
and produced it with the title of 
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“Like Master like Man.” It was 
subsequently acted at Drury-lane, in 
1768 and 1773, and again reduced to 
an interlude, in 1798, as “ Lovers’ 
Quarrels,” under which name and 
form it is still acted occasionally in 
the provinces. Ryder was the most 
general actor of his time. Tragedy, 
comedy, opera, or farce — nothing 
came amiss to him. In the course of 
his practice, he was seen in Richard 
the Third, Scrub, Macheath, Shylock, 
Cardinal Wolsey, Lionel, Plume, 
Archer, Hob, Pierre, Scapin, Sancho, 
&c., &c. It was impossible he could 
display first-rate ability in all, but 
he offended in none. We may say 
of him that his tragedy was more 
than respectable, sometimes highly 
impressive, and his broad comedy uni- 
versally admired. 

Between 1767 and 1771, Ryder ap- 

ars to have been absent from 

ublin, and employed’in the country 
theatres of Ireland—whether as 
manager, or actor, or both, we have 
no means of ascertaining. He wrote 
no memoirs, kept no personal memo- 
randa, and seems to have had no idea 
of furnishing materials for a future 
biography. In 1771, Mossop had been 
een. by ill-success and the total 
failure of his resources, to give up 
Crow-street Theatre, but still re- 
tained Smock-alley. At Capel-street 
he was opposed by Dawson, a seceder 
from his own company, who proved a 
formidable enemy. Ryder rejoined 
the flag of his old master, and opened 
as Sir John Restless, in the comedy 
of “Allin the Wrong.” His return 
was hailed with that warmth of ap- 
plause which always marked his per- 
formance. He was of infinite service 
to Mossop. For though not able en- 
tirely tostem the tide of popular favour 
which ran violently in the direction 
of Capel-street, he, for a time, upheld 
a cause, which, without his assistance, 
must have sunk under the pressure of 
accumulated difficulties. Cumber- 
land’s comedy of the “ West Indian,” 
then running in London with great 
attraction, was produced, and did 
nothing. This could scarcely be won- 
dered at, as Mossop chose to act Bel- 
cour, a part for which his peculiar 
attributes totally unfitted him ; while 
Lewis, at the rival theatre, drew the 
whole town to see him in his natural 
element, and in which he never had 
an equal. At Smock-alley, the “West 
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Indian” was acted to icy houses, com- 
posed of orders, who never applaud ; 
while Capel-street had a nightly over- 
- of payers, whose hands are seldom 
idle. 

There is no greater mistake than 
the common one of trying to bolster 
up bad houses and weak bills by 
orders. People set no value on what 
they get for nothing, and never 
thoroughly enjoy what they have not 
—_ for. This is a true axiom in 

uman nature, not confined to stage 
tests. And then the extent to which 
this ill-based system has been carried 
is almost incredible. Bunn, in his 
“Stage before and behind the Cur- 
tain,” publishes a table of 11,003 
orders given at Covent Garden to 
thirty-eight performances of Charles 
Kemble, one of the best actors that 
ever trod the stage :—nearly 300 per 
night, worth, at seven shillings each, 
the box price then, an aggregate sum 
of £3,851—a small fortune. 

Nothing is more lamentable, and at 
the same time more frequently ex- 
hibited, than the vaulting ambition 
of a manager or overgrown actor, 
which leads him to assume parts 
utterly beyond his grasp, merely 
because they happen to be the best in 
the play. The right cure for this 
theatrical insania is not Hellebore, 
but a guantum sufficit of disapproba- 
tion, conveyed through the medium 
of what histrionics, in their technical 
vocabulary, designate “goose,” or “the 
big bird.” 

S 1772, Ryder stepped into the 
management of Smock-alley, vacated 
compulsorily by Mossop, and like all 
new aspirants, expected to make a 
fortune where his predecessors had 
invariably failed. He was at that 
time in the prime of life, a great 
favourite with the public, and cared 
little for the competition of Dawson, 
whose success had carried him from 
Capel-street tothe more exalted arena 
of Crow-street. But Ryder got the 
start of opening by six weeks, and 
improved the opportunity to the 
utmost. His bills contained this no- 
tice: “As Mr. Ryder has been at the 
expense of covering the benches of the 

it with fine green cloth, he humbly 

opes no person will stand on them. 
Ladies will be admitted into the pit 
as in the London theatres.” Ryder's 
available capital when he began to 
speculate as manager, received a con- 
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siderable and unexpected addition 
from a large prize in the lottery. This 
fortunate ticket was lying for several 
weeks neglected, till, at last Mrs. 
Ryder happening to meet with it in 
a drawer of her dressing-table re- 
minded her husband, who made in- 
quiry which resulted equally to his 
surprise and satisfaction. But the 
new supply was speedily in requisition 
and soon disappeared. There is no 
maelstrém equal to the devouring 
gulf of a theatrical pay list ; you may 
as reasonably expect to pull up Levia- 
than with a hook as to satisfy this 
horse-leech with any treasury less in- 
exhaustible than the purse of Fortu- 
natus. 

Ryder’s first season proved to be a 
very prosperous one. One of his 
great attractions was the celebrated 
Ann Catley, almost as universal a 
favourite and as handsome as Mrs. 
Woffington. She re-appeared after 
an absence of three years, and acted, 
if possible, with increased popularity. 
Miss Ashmore, also, who married 
Richard Sparks, by her admirable 
acting as 7’he Widow Brady, filled the 
house, every Wednesday, for upwards 
of eighteen weeks. The “Irish Wi- 
dow” continued to be equally produc- 
tive throughout the next seasun. 
Dawson’s opposition was not very 
formidable, and in 1773 he was de- 

rived, unjustly, of Crow-street. 

yder, in 1774, introduced Russian 
dogs ina pantomime. But this was 
a trifling step in illegitimacy com- 
pared to Mossop’s monkey which had 
preceded it; and Ryder descended 
many steps lower when he exhibited 
the “Corsican Fairy” in the corona- 
tion of Henry the Eighth. He was, 
however, indefatigable in his exer- 
tions, and the public of those days 
were quite as exacting and capricious 
asthey arenow. For “stars” as they 
are called, he paid ruinous prices, and 
imported every name of leading cele- 
brity on the London boards. Barry 
and Mrs. Barry, Sheridan, Foote, and 
Henderson, had shares of each per- 
formance. To Mrs. Abington he gave 
five hundred pounds fortwelve nights, 
and to Miss Catley forty guineas 
every time she appeared. Writers 
who denounce large nightly salaries 
as an evil exclusively of modern 
growth, would do well to refresh their 
memories by reference to the stage 
annals of the last century, -before 
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they found conclusions on apocryphal 
premises. 

Amongst Ryder’s auxiliaries was 
an actor, formerly a captain, rejoicing 
in the ominous name of Death, who 
played in a varied round, chiefly con- 
sisting of light and humorous parts. 
In a new comedy, by Maynard Cham- 
berlain Walker, an eminent Dublin 
barrister, called “The Benevolent 
Man,” he acted the huntsman with 
such extraordinary vivacity that the 
critics said “ Death was quite alive!” 

Ryder, in 1776, shifted his ground 
to Crow-street Theatre, of which he 
took a lease to shut out opposition. 
His old competitor, Dawson, had now 
become a member of his company, 
and officiated occasionally as acting 
manager. He married the mother of 
William Lewis, who had served his 
apprenticeship under him, and for 
many years held a high position at 
Covent Garden as assuredly the best 
light comedian of his day. In Mer- 
cutio, the Copper Captain, and Ran- 
ger, he had no rival. A long course 
of Reynolds’s trifling five-act farces 
somewhat deteriorated his style, but 
he triumphed even over these; and 
when he retired, Elliston only proved 
capable of treading in his shoes. 
Dawson’s son, George, was also a 
favourite comedian in Dublin, and 
ballet-master in general. He died be- 
fore his father, and in compliance 
with a national custom was waked. 
The company were exuberant in the 
expression of their grief, and con- 
trived to set the apartment in flames, 
which were with difficulty extin- 
guished. When the undertaker ar- 
rived, the next day, to perform his 
part of the ceremony, the body was 
missing, and, after a search, found, 
nearly consumed by the fire. 

Shortly after Ryder began his career 
at Crow-street, Vandermere, Waddy, 
and other malcontents revolted from 
their leader and opened a theatre in 
en) undera licence from 
the Lord Mayor. Their great depen- 
dence was on “ The Duenna,” Sheri- 
dan’s celebrated opera recently pro- 
duced at Drury-lane, but not printed. 
Of this they contrived to obtain an 
authentic manuscript, with permission 
to play it. They got the piece up at 
a great expense, and the success pro- 
mised to be proportionate. Ryder 
outflanked them by amanceuvre. He 
employed some confidential persons 
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to take down the dialogue in short- 
hand ; and, becoming thus master of 
the correct words, advertised the 
opera as “the Governess,” including 
the songs, &c., of “ the Duenna,” 
which had been published. He altered 
the names of all thedramatis persone, 
calling the Jew, Jsaac Mendoza, which 
he performed himself, Znoch Issachar. 
His piece was better acted than that 
at the rival house, and turned the tide 
in hisfavour. A prosecution was the 
result, in which Ryder succeeded as 
defendant. The Irish Judges delivered 
their opinion that any person may 
make memoranda of whatever is 
publicly exhibited, and for admission 
to which he pays the price demanded. 
The decision seems singular and in- 
equitable ; but we are not sufficiently 
versed in forensic “quiddits and 
quillets” to say whether it was sound 
statute law. 

Ryder had a period of managerial 
prosperity, during which his exche- 
quer was full, but he bestowed no 
thought on a rainy day. His pro- 
pensity was lavish expenditure and 
shows and his wife shared and en- 


* couraged the extravagance. They 


kept carriages, horses, a country house, 
and gave dinners, suppers, and balls, 
careless of expense and unmindful of 
consequences. And so they sailed 
joyously along for a time, ona smooth 
sea, in a gilded barge— 


“ Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s 
sway, 
That, hush’d in grim repose, expects its 
evening prey.” 


Reader, if you reside in Dublin, or 
happen to visit that handsome metro- 
4 walk up Eccles-street, facing 
towards the country, and when you 
approach the end, on the right-hand 
side, you will come toa large mansion 
called Ryder's Folly, in commemora- 
tion of the improvidence of the actor 
whose career we are now sketching. 
Pause, and look on it. “During the 
brief period of his prosperity he began 
to build this for a town residence, but 
his finances gave way before it was 
fit to be inhabited, and after an ex- 
penditure of four thousand pounds it 
was sold, unfinished, for six hundred. 
For some years it was known as Mrs. 
Hart’s boarding school for young 
ladies. Mr. Syme then bought an 
converted it into two houses. What 
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mutations it may yet undergo in 
= “whirligig of time,” no one can 
tell. 

Not content with the anxieties and 
endless avocations of a manager in 
difficulties, Ryder added the business 
of a printer to his Thespian duties, 
and set up a theatrical newspaper, 
which was published three times a 
week. In this he criticized, with 
truly paternal laudation, his own per- 
formances ; he also printed some of 
the plays in which he acted, altering 
the characters and adapting them to 
his own taste and humour. Here he 
had the example of Thomas Sheridan, 
a better scholar than himself, who 
in his concoction of “Romeo and 
Juliet,” appropriated to Romeo the 
celebrated Queen Mab Speech of 
Mercutio. 

Pecuniary embarrassmentsat length 
obliged Ryder to suspend payment of 

erformers’ salaries on Saturdays. 

his naturally led to a green-room 
mutiny, which broke out on a most 
inauspicious occasion. The actors 
waited until a play was commanded 
by the Lord Tsao. On the 
entrance of his Excellency, after the 
National Anthem had been sung, and 
when the bell rang for the curtain to 
go up, Mr. Clinch presented himself 
as spokesman for his brethren, and 
informed the audience that the com- 
pany had had no pay for a consider- 
able time, and positively refused to 
perform again without an immediate 
instalment and security for liquida- 
tion in full. His Excellency and suite 
accordingly took their departure ; and 
to add to the insult, the play was then 
acted. 

Larry Clinch, who assumed the 
part of Spartacus in this rebellion, 
was anativeof Dublin, aclever, gentle- 
manlike actor, and “a smart young 
man.” He came out at Smock-alley 
in 1767, in a round of tragic lovers, 
Castalio, Jaffier, Lothario, Tain &e., 
and made a great impression. His 
figure was excellent, his face manly 
and expressive, his voice strong, clear, 
and gifted with much variety. In 
due time he forced his way to Drury- 
lane, where he appeared on the 16th 
of October, 1772, as Alexander the 
Great, and repeated the part on the 
19th and 26th. But Garrick took a 
dislike to him, repented of the engage- 
ment, and tried to buy him off. This 
Clinch declined; whereupon the mana- 
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ger gave him disagreeable characters, 
and drove him to Covent Garden. 

When “ The Rivals” was first acted 
at that theatre, on the 17th of January, 
1775, it very narrowly escaped utter 
condemnation, partly from the extreme 
length, but more from the wretched 
acting of Lee as Sir Lucius O’ T'rig- 
ger. After the second night it was 
withdrawn for alterations ; and when 
reproduced on the 28th of the same 
month, Clinch was substituted as 
the fire-eating baronet. He made 
the part prominent, and secured the 
success of one of the best comedies in 
the language. Sheridan was so pleased 
with his efforts that he prepared the 
farce of “St. Patrick’s Day,’ and 
gave him the first night for his benefit. 
Clinch, however, soon returned to 
Dublin, and became a leading actor 
in his native city. His good looks 
and address recommended him to a 
lady of fortune, who married him, 
but she had only a life-interest in her 
property. Clinch now assumed the 
airs of a grand seigneur, refused to 
bind himself by articles, and would 
only act at such times and on such 
terms as he deigned to intimate. But 
unluckily for him his wife died, and her 
money departed with her. Larry, as 
a matter of course, had been improvi- 
dent, and was then glad to sue “ with 
bated breath and whispering humble- 
ness” for engagements he had spurn- 
ed during the brief period of his sun- 
shine. 

On the night of the explosion of 
the mutiny, a who had just re- 
covered from a severe fit of illness, 
was confined to his room and unable 
toappear. On being made acquainted 
with this strange event, of which he 
seems to have entertained no suspi- 
cion, he advertised that, ill as he was, 
he would present himself on the stage, 
and lay before the public the whole 
circumstances. The night was fixed 
for his benefit ; and when he came 
out his pallid countenance so moved 
the audience that they called to the 
penate to bring a chair for him. 

yder then read several papers, for 
he could not, he said, as Sheridan had 
said before him, trust to his memory 
on such an occasion. From this it 
appeared, as is usually the case in 
popular tumults, that the most cla- 
morous had the least cause for com- 
plaint. Mr. Owenson, the father of 
the late Lady Morgan, wished to 
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have replied to Ryder, but theaudience 
would not hear him. There was no 
chance for the rebels on that night. 
The play did not begin till almost 
nine o’clock ; and each performer on 
his or her appearance was received 
with either applause or disapproba- 
tion, according to the manager’s re- 
yok The comedy of the “ Provoked 

usband”’ was performed on that 
night—Lord 7'ownly, by Mr. Richard 
Daly (his first appearance), who after- 
wards supplanted Ryder in the man- 
agement ; Manly, by Mr. Wilder ; Sir 
Francis eeckeak by Mr. Dawson ; 
Squire Richard, by Mr. J. Dawson ; 
John Moody, by Mr. Owenson ; Lady 
Grace, by Miss Scrace; and Lady 
Townly, by Mrs. Lyster, formerly 
Miss Barsanti, and very soon after- 
wards Mrs. Daly. Wilder had refused 
to join the seceders. The audience 
received him with shouts of delight. 
He was ever a loyal subject and a 
favourite with all the masters he 
served. Miss Scrace received more 
than her share of hisses, which she 
bore with the fortitude of a Boadicea. 

When disputes occur between man- 
agers and actors, both sides and all 
parties rush into print and appeal to 
the public, forgetting that the public 
have other and more important mat- 
ters to think of, and care little.for 
these petty social discords beyond the 
“fun” they frequently elicit. The 
players are pleasant companions, and 
many of them highly estimable mem- 
bers of society ; but they are so many 
incarnations of vanity, who fancy 
themselves Alpha and Omega in the 
economy of life, and that the world 
pauses on its axis in wonder at their 
sayings and doings. _No manager lies 
on roses ; hut Ryder seems to have 
been doomed to a lease of the bed of 
Procrustes. Perhaps he prepared and 
fitted it to his own wearing ; but, 
whether from choice or* destiny, he 
seems never to have been at ease. 
First, Dawson opposed him ; then 
Vandermere, Waddy, & Co.; then his 
whole company, with only two or 
three exceptions ; and finally, Daly. 
The latter, having greatly added to 
his theatrical anes by his mar- 
riage with Mrs. Lyster, grew tired of 
serving in the ranks, and resolved to 
grasp a truncheon of command. In 
furtherance of this plan he applied 
secretly to Dr. Wilson, proprietor of 
Smock-alley Theatre, for the use of 









that house to perform plays. Ryder 
was in possession as nominal lessee, 
but deeply in arrears for rent. The 
house had been shut up for some 
seasons and was much out of repair. 
Not dreaming of intended rivalry, 
Ryder resigned his tenancy, on a 

roposal from Dr. Wilson to apply a 
aene tothe arrears. The figure on 
the wrong side of the sheet made the 
offer tempting, and he jumped at it. 
Within a very short time Daly, who 
had quietly made his arrangements 
and engaged the best company that 
were to be had, announced the open- 
ing of his theatre, under a licence 
from the Lord Mayor, with a new oc- 
casional prelude, called “ Smock-alley 
Secrets; or the Manager worried,” 
written by Peter Le Fanu, Esq.,a gen- 
tleman of Dublin.* The play was 
“The West Indian,” and the farce 
“The Suitors,” in each of which Mrs. 
Daly sustained the heroine. Daly 
started with spirit and judgment ; 
the discontented section of Ryder’s 
company joined him; and a danger- 
ous rival he proved. Ryder retorted 
with Colman’s eaten prelude of 
“The Manager in Distress.” Daly 
assumed for motto, “ We can’t com- 
mand success, but we’ll endeavour to 
deserve it.” Ryder’s answer to this 
was, “The less we deserve, the more 
merit is in your bounty.” 

And now, for the fourth or fifth 
time, the ruinous game of competition 
was played on an arena too limited 
to admit of success to both sides. 
Dublin once more supplied a proof of 
the impossibility of supporting two 
theatres at once on the same scale. 
Ryder’s resources being the weakest, 
failed the soonest ; in due course he 
subsided into the Bankruptcy Court, 
and then became a member of the 
company in the theatre where*he had 
ruled for more than ten years. The 
events here alluded to bring us up to 
1781-2, when Daly, with a new pa- 
tent, entered upon the sovereignty of 
Crow-street. Notwithstanding R - 
der’s misfortunes as a manager, his 
popularity with the public as an 
actor was evidenced by the terms of 
his engagement with his successor. 
He had a much larger salary than 
any resident performer had heretofore 
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enjoyed, with extraordinary privi- 
leges. He was to play only what and 
when he pleased, and to select what- 
ever character he preferred in every 
new piece. Thus he continued up to 
1786. 

The premature death of Henderson, 
in 1785, left a gap at Covent Gar- 
den not readily filled. John Kemble 
had appeared at Drury-lane, and 
was steadily establishing his ground, 
but he already gave indications that 
his genius was not versatile. Ryder 
seemed to be the only general actor 
likely to tread in Henderson’s shoes. 
He had now been thirty years on the 
Dublin stage, and must have been 
considerably above fifty—late in life 
to face a London audience for the first 
time. George Frederick Cooke was 
forty-five when he carried the town 
by storm in Richard the Third. 
Those who knew him before said he 
was not so good an actor as he had 
once been ; but it was equally well 
known that habitual intemperance, 
rather than time, had weakened his 

owers. This was not the case with 

yder. Atempting engagement was 
offered to him ; and on the 25th of 
October, 1786, he appeared at Co- 
vent Garden as Sir John Brute. He 
came, heralded by a good reputation 
and overdone puffs in the newspapers, 
which raised public expectation to 
such an inordinate height that no 
actor, however excellent, could come 
up to it. This managerial extrava- 
gance has often marred fair pros- 
pects and good abilities. In more 
recent days, when Bunn engaged 
King from Dublin, and placed him 
in a false position by bringing him 
out in Alexander the Great, he not 
only paragraphed him as a great 
actor, butas the handsomest specimen 
of humanity ever seen on the boards. 
He shut him up to prevent his being 
luoked on until the night of his ap- 
yearance, and it was even said that 
ne came to rehearsal in a sedan chair 
with curtains, from behind which he 
suggested his stage arrangements, 
The consequence of all this outrageous 
quackery was, that poor King failed 
entirely and sunk into insignificance, 
although a well-looking young man 
and a respectable performer. He 


* Mr. LeFanu was the author of some other dramatic pieces, a few copies of which 


were printed for friends, but never published. 
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was one of those who from a good 
education conceived correctly but 
lacked the power of execution. He 
alwaysrehearsed better than he acted. 

Ryder’s Sir John Brute was felt by 
the audience to be good, and so pro- 
nounced by the critics ; although the 
few old playgoers who remembered 
Quin, and the greater number of 
younger ones who had seen Garrick 
and Henderson, found that his deli- 
neation differed entirely from that 
of those three great. masters. His 
second character was Sir John Rest- 
less, in Murphy’s comedy of “ All in 
the Wrong,” followed by Scapin in 
the farce of the “ Cheats of Scapin.” 
Several of his best comic parts were 
in the possession of Edwin, a great 
comic actor (father of the Edwin who 
lies buried in St. Werburgh’s, Dublin), 
and who did not succeed in killing 
himself by drink until three years 
later. Boaden says of Edwin senior : 
“This singular being was the absolute 
victim of sottish intemperance. I 
have seen ‘him brought to the stage 
door at the bottom of a sedan-chair, 
senseless and motionless. Brandon, 
the box-keeper, was on these occasions 
the practising physician of the theatre. 
If the clothes could be put upon him, 
and he was pushed on to the lamps, he 
rubbed his stupid eyes for a minute, 
consciousness and brilliant humour 
awakened together, and his acting 
scemed only the richer for the bestial 
indulgence that had overwhelmed 
him.” 

Reynolds records a remarkable in- 
stance of the liberties which Edwin 
sometimes took with the audience ; 
a type of the practice commencing 
with Nokes and Pinkethnan, and 
continued by hereditary succession 
down to Liston, John Reeve, and 
Wright. “One night,” he says, “I 
was sitting in the front row of the 
balcony box at the Haymarket, during 
the  gypee ose of the ‘ Son-in-Law,’ 
in the excellent scene of equivoque 
between Cranky and Bowkit (Par- 
sons and Edwin), when the former, 
after making objections to the other’s 
offer to marry his daughter, observes, 
‘ Besides, you are such an ugly fellow!’ 
‘Ugly,’ repeated Edwin; then ad- 
vancing coolly towards the lamps, he 
said, not from the prompter’s book, 
‘ Now I submit to the decision of an 
enlightened British public, which is 
the ugliest fellow of the three—I, old 
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Cranky here (Parsons), or,’ pointing 
to me, ‘that gentleman in the front 
row of the balcony box.’” Reynolds 
made a precipitate retreat, Parsons 
foamed with indignation ; but the 
audience went with Edwin, instead of 
hissing him, as he richly deserved, 
and demanding an apology for his 
insolence. O’Keeffe says less of Ed- 
win than might have been expected, 
for no actor and author were ever 
under greater mutual obligations. 
Edwin owed much of his reputation 
to the characters which O’Keeffe 
wrote for him ; and of O’ Keeffe it was 
ludicrously, perhaps somewhat pro- 
fanely, said, that when Edwin died 
O’Keeffe would be damned. Edwin 
came out originally, in Dublin, when 
very young, under Mossop’s manage- 
ment, at Smock-alley. He continued 
there two seasons ; and the most pro- 
found judges could not foresee the 
extraordinary eminence he afterwards 
attained. His son was a great fa- 
vourite in Bath, but less successful in 
Dublin. His widow records on a 
monumental tablet that he was killed 
by unfair criticism. Croker, in the 
“ Familiar Epistles” (which, by the 
way, he solemnly denied being the 
author of ) deals very harshly with him 
in the passage where he is named. 
Ryder played Ben, with a song, in 
“ Love for Love ;” and not long after, 
Halstaff in the “ First part of Henry. 
the Fourth” and “ Merry Wives of 
Windsor ;” and Colonel Feignwell, in 
the “ Bold Stroke for a Wife,” which 
had been on the shelf for some years. 
On his benefit night he appeared as 
Tom, in the “ Conscious Lovers ;” and 
the Drunken Colonel, in the “In- 
triguing Chambermaid.”’ His other 
characters this season were Hob, Cris- 
pin, (“ Anatomist”’), Lissardo, Prim 
(“ Funeral’) General Savage (“ School 
for Wives’), Captain Lronsides (“ Bro- 
thers”), Sir Harry, (“High Life below 
Stairs’’) and Lovegold (“ Miser’). Here 
was variety enough to attest agoodand 
valuable actor, but no exclusive pro- 
minence to mark a great one. Early 
in the season of 1787, 1788, he acted 
Iago when Fennell made his first ap- 
oe as Othello. In January, 1788, 
aumont and Fletcher’s “ King and 
no King” was revived, without suc- 
cess ; Arbaces, Pope ; Bessus, Ryder. 
Until then it had always been received 
with favour, but public taste had 
veered round in other directions. 
45 
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Garrick intended to have revived 
this play ; Arbaces he kept himself, 
and Bessus he gave to Woodward. 
Both appeared much pleased with 
their characters. The other parts 
were distributed to advantage, and 
the play much improved by altera- 
tions and omissions; but at every 
successive reading in the green-room 
Garrick’s pleasure suffered a visible 
diminution, until he abandoned his 
design. The play was withdrawn from 
the bills and the parts from the 
actors. On his benefit night Ryder 
acted Hardcastle, in Goldsmith’s co- 
medy of “She stoops to Conquer ;” 
recited “ Bucks, have at ye all,” as 
repeatedly spoken by him in Dublin ; 
and ended with Gregory, in the “ Mock 
Doctor.” 

On the 3rd of October, 1788, Ryder 
played Zanga, in the “ Revenge,” 
announced as not having been acted 
for twelve years. It was, no doubt, 
revived for his special performance, 
but as there was no repetition we 
may conclude there was no hit. In 
all probability he acted the part from 
his recollection of Mossop. In his 
benefit, on the 3lst of March, 1789, 
he produced a comic piece, in two 
acts, called “ Such things have been,” 
altered by himself from Isaac Jack- 
man’s “Man of Parts,” originally 
acted at Crow-street. It was not 
printed, and never repeated. 

On the 7th of May, the veteran 
Macklin was announced for Shylock. 
He was then at least ninety-three ; 
some accounts said several years older. 
Reasonable fears were entertained 
that he would be unable to get 
through—his memory and faculties 
had failed twice before—and Ryder 
was told to be in readiness, in case he 
should be required. When Macklin 
had costumed himself for Shylock 
with his usual accuracy, he went into 
the green-room, and coming up to 
Mrs. Pope, said, “ My dear, are you 
to act to-night?” “Surely I am, sir; 
don’t you see I am dressed for Por- 
tia?” “Ah! very true; I had for- 

otten ; but who is to play Shylock ?” 

he imbecile tone of voice, and the 
inanity of look with which this last 
question was asked, caused a melan- 
choly sensation in all who heard it. 
At last, Mrs. Pope, rousing herself, 
said, “ Why, you, to be sure ; are you 
not dressed for the part?” He then 
seemed to resume recollection, and 
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putting his hand to his forehead, ex- 
claimed mournfully, “ Heaven help 
me !—my memory, I am afraid, has 
gone entirely.” 

He, however, after this, went upon 
the stage, when summoned, and spoke 
two or three speeches in a manner that 
evidently proved he was unconscious 
of what he was repeating. After a 
while he recovered a little, and seemed 
to make an effort to rouse himself, 
but in vain—Nature could assist him 
no further ; and after pausing for a 
few moments, as if considering what 
to do, he then came forward and in- 
formed the audience that he now 
found he was unable to proceed in 
the part, and hoped they would ac- 
cept Mr. Ryder as his substitute, who 
was already prepared to finish it. The 
audience received his apology with a 
mixed applause of indulgence and 
pity, and the weak, worn-out old man 
tottered from the stage for ever. Ry- 
der then went on for Shylock, and 
was well received. Macklin lived 
until the 11th of July, 1797. By his 
own computation he was only ninety- 
eight, but strong and highly probable 
authorities give him ten years more. 
His widow had a benefit at Covent 
Garden in 1805. Macklin was un- 
doubtedly a great actor in a limited 
line, principally in comedy, with the 
exception of Shylock, in which he 
stood alone. Cooke, his great suc- 
cessor, admitted that in this part he 
built himself on Macklin ; and Ed- 
mund Kean allowed that he drew his 
conception from Cooke. Many years 
ago, the writer of this notice saw an 
aged actor called Edward Cope Ever- 
ard, who gave himself out as a natural 
son of Garrick (so did Cautherly), 
play Shylock, in Edinburgh, avowedly 
in the manner of Macklin ; and a very 
powerful performance it was, over- 
flowing with passion bordering on 
caricature. 

Kirkman and Cooke, whose Lives 
of Macklin are well known to all read- 
ers of theatrical biography, were also 
his intimate friends, and may be sup- 
posed to have coloured him too fa- 
vourably, both in his domestic and 
professional life. They class him 
amongst the best actors that trod the 
stage, and eulogize him as a kind- 
hearted man and a jovial companion 
though occasionally « (itt/e harsh and 
imperative. Hear, on the other side, 


Holcroft, a better writer than either, 
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who had been Macklin’s pupil, and 
fancied himself ill-used when he ac- 
companied him as an actor to Dublin, 
in 1770. This reads like a truthful 
portrait, though certainly not penned 
with an indulgent bias ; and embraces 
some useful hints on the relative po- 
sitions of preceptor andscholar. Hol- 
croft describes Macklin as gross in 
mind and speech; constitutionally 
irritable and overbearing in temper ; 
dogmatic in his opinions, and sur- 
charged with vanity. He admits, 
however, that his judgment wassound, 
and his instructions those of a con- 
summate artist. That he could not 
succeed in making Holcroftan actor,by 
no means impugns his own professional 
mastery. His temper was worse than 
his heart, and kept him in continual 
hot water throughout a patriarchal 
life. Qualify the cause as we may, 
we find little difference in the effect 
and its contingent results. Bad tem- 
pers, so called, are more frequent than 
bad hearts, but they are quite as 
effective in the overthrow of social 
happiness. We have often thought 
that the three richest gifts which 
could be bestowed on man would be, 
a good estate, good health, and good 
temper. But such a tria juncta in 
uno are as rare as they are invalu- 
able. 

Circumstances induced Ryder, in 
1790, to bring his two daughters on 
the stage. They had been educated 
with other views and prospects, but 
the res angustee domi intervened with 
imperative voice. They came out 
together on his benefit night; the 
elder as Lstifania, in “ Rule a Wife,” 
a strange part to select for a novice, 
and one most difficult in the hands 
of an experienced practitioner. Her 
father played Leon; but the two 
characters are not associated in the 
play. The younger Miss Ryder, who 
was intended for a singer, appeared 
as Leonora, in the “ Padlock.” They 
do not seem to have been engaged ; 
neither do their names appear on any 
of the remaining bills of the season. 
In one of those interesting documents 
of that period it appears in print, that 
on the revival of “ Allfor Love,” on the 
24th of May, 1790, at Covent Garden, 
there was introduced,inAct the second, 
a Nicketerotion at the meeting of An- 
tony and Cleopatra. Billy Lewis was 
at that time in his novitiate as acting 
manager—amongst whose important 
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duties is comprised the composition 
and correction of the daily bill. The 
above specimen of playhouse Greek 
must have made Porson shudder or 
smile, according to the state of his 
nerves, if he happened to cast his eye 
upon it. We once saw a play-bill at 
Cheltenham headed thus, in huge 
capitals-—“ Extraordinary UNITIOoN 
of 'Talent—Mr. C. Kemble and the 
Dog of Montargis.” 

The following, of one hundred and 
fifty years old, is preserved in the 
British Museum, and is, we may ven- 
ture to assert, unique :— 

“ At Crawley’s Booth, over against 
the Crown ‘Tavern in Smithfield, 
during the time of Bartholomew Fair, 
will be presented a little opera called 
‘The Old Creation of the World,’ yet 
newly revived, with the addition of 
Noah’s Flood. Also several fountains 
playing water during the time of the 
play. The.last scene does represent 
Noah and his family coming out of 
the Ark, with all the beasts, two by 
two ; and all the fowls of the air seen 
in a prospect sitting upon trees ; like- 
wise over the ark is seen the sun 
rising in a most glorious manner. 
Moreover, a multitude of angels will 
be seen in a double rank, which pre- 
sents a double prospect—one for the 
sun, the other for a palace, where 
will be seen six angels ringing of bells, 
Likewise, machines descend from 
above, double and treble, with Dives 
rising out of Hell; and Lazarus is 
seen in Abraham’s bosom ; besides 
several figures dancing jiggs, sara- 
bands, and country dances, to the ad- 
miration of the spectators. The whole 
to conclude with the merry conceits 
of Punch.” 

During the summer of 1790, Ryder 
was engaged at the Haymarket. For 
his first appearance, on the 22nd of 
June, he selected Shylock, his two 
daughters acting Portia and Jessica, 
announced as their second appearance 
on any stage. In a new farce, called 
“Try again,’ he played a young 
lover, called Sydney, who assumes 
the disguises of a smith, a Scotch 

yedler, and an Irish officer in the 
Valloons. We find that wherever an 
opportunity offered, he was fond of 
displaying his versatility, and fre- 
quently introduced the cries of Lon- 
don and Dublin in broad farcical 
characters. This whimsical trifle of 
“Try again,” owed itssuccess to Ryder 
45* 
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and Jack Bannister. The anonymous 
author says he borrowed part of it from 
an Italian comedy, but it has a strong 
resemblance to the old play of “ Farra- 
o’s Wiles,” from which Crowne took 
is “Sir Courtly Nice,” when com- 
manded to write the latter by Charles 
the Second. That facetious but not 
over delicate monarch, on hearing the 
three first acts read to him, said— 
“ Odds fish, man, they are very well, 
but not smutty enough.” The King 
died a month after, and Crowne 
printed his play as originally written, 
without heightening it according to 
the royal suggestion. A modern 
reader will not readily detect the de- 
ficiency of which His Majesty com- 
plained. On the 22nd of July, Ryder 
acted Sheepface in “The Village 
Lawyer,” to Bannister’s Scout. On 
the 6th of August Ryder, encouraged, 
perhaps, by the favourable reception 
of “Try again,” produced for his 
benefit a farce in one act, entitled 
*‘ Opposition,” avowedly taken from 
“Sir Courtly Nice,” and arranged by 
himself. It was neither repeated 
nor printed. The narrow compass of 
one act negatived the possibility of 
producing stage effect from that lively 
comedy. In September he acted 
another original part, in O’Keefe’s 
“ Basket Maker,” which died of in- 
anition. It was neither applauded 
nor hissed. Yet, strange to say, the 
Covent Garden management of 1820 
thought it worthy of revival, when, 
with difficulty, it passed over two 
nights. 
yder returned to Covent Garden 
on the opening of the season of 
1790-1791, when he played Darby, 
in the “Poor Soldier,’ Philip, Ed- 
win’s part in O’Keeffe’s farce of 
“The Fugitive,” ‘Cormack, a comic 
Irishman, in theplay of the “ German 
Hotel,” by Holcroft ; and Old Groveby, 
in General Burgoyne’s “ Maid of the 
Oaks.” We find no notice of a bene- 
fit or last appearance. His health 
appears to have broken up suddenly. 
e returned to Ireland, and died 
at Sandymount, near Dublin, on the 
26th of November, 1791. His remains 
lie in the churchyard of Drun- 
condra. His wife survived him but 
a very short time. He had a son, 


who was at firstan actor, under Daly, 
at Crow-street Theatre, but after- 
wards entered the army and was killed 
in a duel, in 1796. 


His second 
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daughter, Rose, who married a Mr. 
Pendred, died at Rathmines in 1801. 
Ryder was throughout his career 
considered the safest actor on the 
boards. He never could be said to 
fail entirely in any of the diversified 
characters he undertook ; never dis-. 
genet, and in comedy always pleased, 
requently reaching the highest de- 
gree of excellence in conception and 
execution. 


WILLIAM O'BRIEN. 


Tus actor was born in Dublin, in 
1736, or 1738. His father was a 
fencing-master, but he had ancestors 
of much higher rank, and lofty pre- 
tensions. For aught that can be 
proved to the contrary, they de- 
scended from a royal line, and had 
as much right to the throne of Ire- 
land as Marshal M‘Mahon, or the 
hero of Ballingarry himself. Under 
the head of the sept, O’Brien, Lord 
Viscount Clare, a great number of 
these gallant men followed the for- 
tunes of James IT. to France, after 
the capitulation of Limerick, in 1691, 
and became officers in the Irish Bri- 
gade, where they got hard blows 
and glory in abundance, but scarcely 
more pay or promotion than if they 
had stayed at home. The subject of 
our memoir was brought up to his 
father’s art, and a most promising 
pupil he proved himself. But an in- 
ward impulse tempted him to the 
stage, for which nature had given 
him a handsome face and person, 
great animation, and a pleasing voice. 
His education, generally, had not been 
neglected, and his skill in fencing 
taught him grace and ease in the 
management of his figure. In draw- 
ing and returning his sword, no actor 
on the boards could compete with 
the elegance of his action. Churchill 
condemns O’Brien as an imitator of 
Woodward, but admits that he had 
original talents, had he chosen to rely 
onthem. <A young actor who started 
without practice or apprenticeship in 
a very difficult leading line, and kept 
in the front rank for six years, could 
not have been such a servile copyist 
as the satirist describes :— 
‘* Shadows behind of Foote and Woodward 
came ; 

Wilkinson this, O’Brien that by name. 

Strange to relate, but wonderfully true, 

That even shadows have their shadows 

too! 
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With not a single comic power endu’d, 

The first a mere mere mimic’s mimic 
stood. 

The last, by Nature form’d to please, who 
shows, 

In Jons6n’s Stephen, which way Genius 
grows, 

Self quite put off, affects with too much 
art, 

To put on Woodward in each mangled 
part; 

Adopts his shrug, his wink, his stare; 
nay, more, 

His voice, and croaks; for Woodward 
croak’d before.” 


After this deadly thrust, he ap- 
plies a slight tincture of balm in the 
concluding lines :— 


“ When a dull copier simple grace neglects, 
And rests his imitation on defects, 
We readily forgive ; but such vile arts 
Are double guilt in men of real parts.” 


Barry, Mossop, and O’Brien, all 
three Benes came out as novices 
in first-class characters, and all held 
their ground, in spite of Churchill’s 
condemnation, who deals more 
harshly with them than with many 
others who never evinced a tithe of 
their ability. 

In 1758 Wenhuisd: who was Gar- 
rick’s right arm, suffered himself 
to be wheedled by Barry into the 
ruinous speculation of building and 
managing the new theatre in Crow- 
street, Dublin. Mrs. Woodward was, 
as all forecasting wives are and 
ought to be, much averse to a scheme 
which, though it offered tempting 
profits on the one hand, displayed a 
yawning gulf of losses on the other. 
Woodward himself had many mis- 
givings, but Barry’s enchanting elo- 
quence - prevailed over prudential 
scruples and won him to his ruin. 
Rich, the Covent Garden manager, 
said of Barry that he could wheedle 
a bird from the tree and squeeze it 
to death in his hand. Garrick was 
startled at the idea of Woodward’s 
desertion, which he had not the 
slightest reason to anticipate. They 
lived on the most friendly terms. He 
often paid Woodward the compliment 
of asking his advice in stage ar- 
rangements, and had such reliance on 
his personal attachment that he never 
thought of binding him by written 
articles, but depended on a verbal 
agreement from year to year. His 
income was the best in the company, 
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except the manager’s; but a man 
who played Bobadil, Lord Fopping- 
ton, Mercutio, Marplot, Petruchio, 
Lissardo, and joe oe was able 
to ask and secure high terms. Wood- 
ward, knowing that Garrick was in 
a dilemma, and unwilling to lose him, 
struck for higher wages. He said he 
would remain at Drury-lane if the 
managers would secure to him for a 
series of years the largest salary they 
then gave or should ever give here- 
after to any performer, representing 
that he laboured incessantly, and was 
often called on to exercise his talents 
in plays, farces, and pantomimes. A 
greater man than Woodward, Ed- 
mund Kean, not long before he re- 
trieved the fortunes of Drury-lane, 
in 1814, acted every night in the 
country, iu play, interlude, and farce, 
or pantomime—sometimes Richard 
the Third, and Harlequin together, 
—for a salary, often not paid, of 
twenty-five shillings per week ; and 
during his /etsw7e hours in the morn- 
ings, taught riding, dancing, fencing, 
and boxing. 

Garrick remonstrated with Wood- 
ward, acknowledged his merit, and 
observed in reply that he was well 
rewarded for it. He bade him recol- 
lect that no comic actor ever enjoyed 
so large a salary as himself ; that his 
superintendence of the pantomimes 
and acting Harlequin gave him an ex- 
tra benefit; and that tying the ma- 
nagers down to such an extraordinary 
article as he demanded, was shutting 
the door upon great and unexpected 
merit, should it arise ; for it was pos- 
sible an actor might spring up of such 
uncommon talent and attraction as 
to command unprecedented pay. He 
advised him to be content with his 
hitherto happy position, and not to be 
led by vain ambition to forsake his 
old, tried friends, and to hazard the 
property which had cost him so much 
art and industry to acquire. While 
the negotiation was pending Foote 
asked him whether he had gained his 
point, and being answered in the ne- 
gative, “That is strange,” said the 
wit ; “you play in almost all the 
comedies, and harlequin besides: why 
then, in my opinion, you are entitled 
to the money, whether you go by the 
hour or the ground.” Garrick was 
right and Woodward wrong, as he 
found to his cost when too late. But 
he was under the fascination of the 
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rattlesnake, and no longer possessed 
the faculty of rescuing himself. 

Garrick had become acquainted 
with O’Brien, saw his natural advan- 
tages, and took him under his own 
immediate tuition. He determined 
to train him up to fill the place of 
the deserter Woodward. He took 
infinite pains in his instruction, and 
the neophite responded with gratitude 
and ready intelligence. On the 3rd of 
October, 1758, he made his debit as 
Captain Brazen in “The Recruiting 
Officer.” The cast of the play was 
weak ; there was no first-rate name 
in the list. The days were gone hy 
when Garrick himself played Plume, 
Sergeant Kite, or Cosbar Pearmain, 
and such men as Quin appeared as 
JusticeBalance, and Sylvia had for her 
representative an Oldfield or a Wof- 
fington. The comedy was repeated 
on the 5th. O’Brien was received 
with universal applause. His gentle- 
manlike appearance and easy manners 
at once engaged the favour of the 
public and secured success. The 
“Dramatic Censor” says of this debit, 
“Mr. O’Brien’s person, manner, and 
executive powers display the true 
je ne scais quoi of acting.” Criticism 
had very little left to wish for even 
on his first appearance as Brazen, 
though a more ticklish part never fell 
to the lot of a young beginner. His 
second character was Lucio in “Mea- 
sure for Measure,” on which occa- 
sion Mossop played Zhe Duke, and 
Mrs. Cibber Jsabella. On the 19th of 
October he appeared as Polydore in 
the “ Orphan ;” and on the 2Ist he 
acted Jack Meggot in the “Suspicious 
Husband,” with Garrick as Jianger. 
These parts were followed by Mirabel 
in “The Way of the World,” Zhe 
Fine Gentleman in “ Lethe,” Brisk 
in the “Double Dealer,’ Zom in 
“Conscious Lovers,’ Young Clackit 
in Garrick’s farce of the “ Guardian,” 
Master Stephen in “ Every Man in 
his Humour,” Zaertes in ‘*-Hamlet,” 
and Lord Foppington in the “Care- 
less Husband.” 

“this season, besides the introduc- 
tion of O’Brien, was distinguished by 
another unusual event—the failure of 
Garrick in a part he was anxious and 
expected to succeed in, Marplot in 
the “Busy Body.” His long and ver- 
satile career records only two decided 
mishaps, this and Othello, when he 
competed with Barry. In the noble 
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Moor the want of stature more than 
counterbalanced his fiery energy, and 
the wonderful play of his features 
was lost in the dingy hue of his com- 
plexion. In those days, Othello was 
represented asa perfect negro, glowing 
with oiland lampblack. That this was 
Shakespeare’s intention is proved by 
the text in repeated instances. “The 
thick lips,” “sooty bosom,” “the 
black Othello,” “haply for I am 
black,” and other direct phrases leave 
no doubt on the point. MJarplot 
was one of the characters in which 
Woodward shone to peculiar advan- 
tage. He assumed an aspect of such 
natural emptiness that all the mis- 
chief he did by meddling in every- 
body’s affairs appeared to be the effect 
of accident. Garrick thoroughly un- 
derstood all the tricks of the part, or 
in the language of the playhouse, the 
business of it, but the strong intelli- 
gence of his features failed to convey 
the idea of folly and absurdity with 
the vacuity of countenance the cha- 
racter required. Charles Fox, then a 
bey of eleven years old, being asked 
by his father, Lord Holland, one day 
when Garrick dined with him, what 
he thought of the great actor’s Jar- 
plot, said Mr. Garrick could not look 
foolish enough for the part—a high 
compliment to account for miscar- 
riage ; but the inanity of look which 
Garrick could put on in the early 
scenes of Leon, in the ignorant be- 
wilderment of Abel Drugger, and in 
the sottish drunkenness of Sir John 
Brute, evinced a power of casting off 
intellect for fatuity when required, 
which .should have enabled him 
equally to personate the silliness of 
Marplot. He wearied the town by four- 
teen repetitions of what they were de- 
termined not to admire, sacrificing his 
pocket to his reputation, and ended 
as he had better have begun, by re- 
signing the part toO’Brien. Perhaps 
he thought it bad generalship to let 
his recruit advance too rapidly; but 
the next season he evinced a high con- 
viction of his merit, and materially 
aided his progress by giving him 
Archer and playing Scrub. 

During the season of 1758-1759 
Tate Wilkinson was engaged at Drury- 
lane by Garrick, and gave imita- 
tions of the leading actors, which 
proved highly attractive. This occa- 


sioned much heart-burning amongst 
the imitated, who thought it unfair 
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to be caricatured on their own ground, 
and to appear as if inviting the public 
to discover and laugh at their defects 
and peculiarities. The green-room in 
a body remonstrated with the ma- 
nager. . Sparks declared that his re- 
putation as an actor and peace of 
mind as a man were injured perma- 
nently. Dame Clive told Wilkinson 
to his teeth that he was an insolent 
cub and deserved a good horsewhip- 
ping. “Not,” said she, “ but that I 
can and do take off, myself; but then 
it is only the Mingottis and a set of 
Italian squalling devils, who come over 
to England from their own beggarly 
country to get our bread from us ; and 
I say curse them all for a parcel of 
Italian b——s.” Garrick, to keep 
the peace behind the scenes, ordered 
Wilkinson to desist ; but thus he 
raised the audience on his back, who 
imperatively demanded the imita- 
tions, and a serious riot ensued. Gar- 
rick then submitted, and by way of a 
salve to the enraged performers, added 
a sort of permission to Wilkinson to 
include himself if he could. Wil- 
kinson took him at his word, and to 
his utter confusion produced roars of 
applause. All parties now saw that 
it was useless to continue opposition 
and the imitations, in due course, 
died a natural death with the conclu- 
sion of the engagement. 

In the summer of 1761, Richard 
Bentley—the son of the great scholas- 
tic critic, Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Archdeacon of Ely, 
called “slashing” Bentley by Pope— 
produced a comedy at Drury-lane, 
entitled, “The Wishes; or, Harle- 
quin’s Mouth opened.” Harlequin 
by O’Brien. The other characters by 
Foote, Baddeley, Davis, Weston, Miss 
Haughton, Miss Elliot,* and Miss 
Ambrose. ‘‘ The Wishes” was a witty 
but eccentric drama, on the model of 
the Italian comedy, in which Harle- 
quin, Pantaloon, Pierrot (or Clown), 
Mezzetino, and Columbine are intro- 
duced as speaking characters. Many 
portions exhibited just satire and 
solid sense, with ample evidences of 
the author's learning and critical 
judgment. But there was a lack of 
incident, which forms the essence of 
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acting comedy. This deficiency, join- 
ed to the extravagance and oddity of 
a set of characters which English 
audiences had been accustomed to see 
as mute mimics only, rendered the 
piece caviare to the million, and 
seems to justify the coldness with 
which it was received. The plot is 
simply this :—Jsabella, the heroine, 
obtains from Manto, a fairy, the ac- 
complishment of three wishes, on this 
proviso, that if she three times recalls 
what she has desired, she shall lose 
all her power. She first wishes that 
her lover, Harlequin, could speak ; 
she next wishes for riches ; and lastly, 
that Harlequin, who has been taking 
some liberties with her, should be 
hanged, which is immediately com- 
ag with. She then unwishes her 
ast wish, as she had already un- 
wished her two former ones. 

After being privately circulated in 
manuscript, admired and applauded 
by the readers, this comedy was 
privately rehearsed at Lord Mel- 
combe’s villa, afterwards Branden- 
burgh House, by the performers who 
were to act it. This gave rise, asa 
matter of course, to a report that the 
noble lord kad some hand in the 
paternity. It was even hinted that a 
still greater personage, meaning the 
young king, George the Third, was 
alsoacontributor. Be that as it may; 
it is certain that the former interested 
himself very warmly in its production, 
and the royal favour extended itself 
to the avowed author in a very hard- 
some present, in consequence of which 
he resigned the profits of his third 
night (inconsiderable they proved), to 
the advantage of the performers. 
The prologue and epilogue were 
written by Cumberland, Bentley’s 
nephew. 

The comedy came out on the 27th 
of July, 1761. Notwithstanding the 
lateness of the season, it had been so 
much the topic of conversation in the 
beau monde that it drew all the wit 
and fashion in town to its first repre- 
sentation, when it narrowly escaped 
birth-strangling. The brilliancy of the 
dialogue, and the reiterated strokes of 
point and repartee, kept the audience 
in good-humour with the leading acts, 


—  ——/— 
* The first of these two ladies played many of Mrs. Cibber’s parts with much applause ; 


but her weak voice was an insurmountable defect. 


Miss Elliot was a lively, animated 


girl, who was advancing rapidly when she subsided from the stage, at the instance of the 


Duke of Cumberland. 
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and seemed to augur favourably for 
the conclusion, till the last of the 
three wishes produced the extrava- 
gant catastrophe of the hanging of 
Harlequin in full view of the audience. 
When it came to this, the author, 
Bentley, then sitting by Cumberland, 
whispered in his nephew’s ear, “If 
they don’t damn this, they deserve to 
be damned themselves ;” and whilst 
he was yet speaking the row began, 
and “ The Wishes” narrowly escaped 
irretrievable condemnation. Cum- 
berland had not then commenced his 
experience of fifty-four dramatic 
pieces, a very smal] portion of which 
would have enabled him to suggest 
to his uncle the necessity of altering 
a dénouement no audience could to- 
lerate. On the second night, Zsabella 
merely wished her offending lover 
dead without specifying the modus 
operandi. There was a mock tragedy 
introduced in the second act, called 
“ Guy Faux.” When he is going to 
blow up the Parliament House, the 
Chorus attempt to dissuade him, but 
in vain. One of the spectators asks 
why they do not send for a Constable 
and take him up: Distress, the poet, 
personated by Foote, replies, “ Pooh, 
pooh! that would be natural ; be- 
sides, the Chorus are never to dis- 
cover a secret.” Tobin in his “School 
for Authors” probably borrowed the 
hint of his Guy Faux from this piece. 
Tobin was an ingenious dovetailer of 
the thoughts of others, but he had 
few original ideas. “The Wishes” 
was revived at Covent Garden, in 
1782, without success. It is to be 
regretted that it has never been 
printed. Though not suited to the 
stage, the scholar in the closet might 
derive benefit from its perusal. 

Murphy’s celebrated comedy of 
“ Allin the Wrong,” which still keeps 
the stage, was produced at Drury- 
lane on the 15th of June, 1761. 
O’Brien was the original Beverley. 
This was the seventh time that 
Molitre’s “Cocu Imaginaire” had 
been brought on the English boards. 
After the epilogue, spoken by Mrs. 
Yates, who played Belinda, two 
ballad-singers sang nine stanzas, al- 
luding to the title of the play, one of 
which ran thus :— 
“Ye actors who act what these writers 

have writ, 
Pray stick to your poet and spare your 
own wit; 
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For when with your own you unbridle 

your tongue, 

I'll hold ten to one you are All in the 

Wrong.” 
To give these lines more point they 
should have been sung or said by 
Weston, who acted Brisk in the play, 
and was one of the most incorrigible 
offenders in the practice here de-- 
nounced. 

In 1762, O’Brien acted Sir Harry 
Wildair with great success, and also 
Don Feliz in the ‘“* Wonder,” on the 
benefit night of Johnston, the house- 
keeper, when Garrick, probably, was 
dining with a prime minister, or an- 
ticipated a noisy house. During the 
summer of 1763, he played a star 
engagement with Barry, at Crow- 
street in Dublin. In the autumn of 
1763, Roscius departed on his conti- 
nental tour. O’Brien then obtained 
opportunities of showing what he could 
do in Lothario, Ranger, Benedick, 
Lovemore (““ Way to keep Him”), and 
The Copper Captain. He was now 
in the high tide of fame and fortune, 
but at the end of the season he left 
the stage for ever, in consequence of 
an unexpected advance in worldly 

romotion by his marriage with Lady 
Susan Strangways, eldest daughter of 
Stephen Fox, first Earl of Ilchester. 
This event closed a most promising 
theatrical career which had scarcel 
lasted six years. The young lady fell 
in love with the actor and ran away 
with him. O’Brien’s elegant man- 
ners and some influential introduc- 
tions had gained for him admittance 
into the higher classes of society. 
Lady Susan’s family were wise in 
their generation: they thought with 
Master Page in the “ Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” when his daughter Anne 
gets Fenton instead of the fool Slen- 
der, as he intended — 
“What cannot be 


eschew'd must be 
embrac’d.” 


Perhaps, too, they blamed themselves 
for letting a romantic damsel have 
opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with a young, popular, fascinatin 

actor, and an Irishman to boot. Lor 

North anticipated a similar escapade 
which he thought might happen in his 
own family when he discovered that 
one of his daughters looked benignly 
on John Kemble, who was unconscious 
of the compliment. He bought the 
actor off on terms, who cared not for 
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the titled inamorata, and within a 
fortnight married another more to his 
liking, from his own line of life. Lord 
Ilchester pardoned O’Brien on con- 
dition of his leaving the stage, with 
which he readily complied, and then 
went into honourable exile in America, 
where he enjoyed a good post until 
the colonies won their independence. 
He returned to England after that 
event, and settled down into the lucra- 
tive sinecure of Receiver-General of 
the County of Dorset, where he lived 
in great clover and repute to a ver 
advanced age. A leading object with 
him in after-life was to “sink the 
player,” and to bury in oblivion those 
years of his existence which are the 
most worthy of being remembered. 
They were actively and creditably 
employed, and he added lustre to a 
highly intellectual calling, which pre- 
judice has unjustly decried and lax 
eae have unnecessarily de- 
pased. 

But O’Brien, though he would fain 
have sponged out all memorials of his 
having been an actor, had no dislike 
to the reputation of a dramatic author. 
On the 8th of December, 1772, he 
brought out a comedy called “ The 
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Duel,” at Drury-lane, and on the 
same evening a farce entitled “ Cross 
Purposes,” at Covent Garden. This 
arrangement is unique in theatrical 
diplomacy. It was scarcely to be 
expected that both would succeed, or 
both fail. The plan looks very like 
what is understood on the turf asa 
“hedge.” The result resembled what 
frequently occurs at races—the fa- 
vourite lost. The comedy, good in 
itself, and admirably acted by Barry, 
King, Reddish, Brereton, Moody, 
Weston, Mrs. Barry, Mrs. Hopkins, 
and Miss Younge, failed and was 
not repeated. The farce, with less 
pretensions, though not without ge- 
nuine humour and applicable satire, 
met with more than average success. 
It was revived at Drury-lane, in 
1789, at Covent Garden in 1790, 
and at Bath so recently as 1821. 
The comedy is taken from Le Philo- 
sophe sans le savoir of Sedaine ; the 
farce from Les Frois Fréres Rivaux 
of La Font. Both are printed, and a 
perusal satisfies the reader that 
O’Brien must have been a much bet- 
ter actor than dramatist, reversing the 
cases of Sheridan Knowles and the un- 
approachable name of Shakespeare. 


LEON GOZLAN—A WORD ABOUT HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS. 


THE writer whom we now introduce 
to our readers is worthy of the dis- 
tinction, by reason of the wit and hu- 
mour which he possesses, the agree- 
able and easy style of his writing, his 
stock of real experience, acquired by 
active intercourse with the world, and 
the union of poetry with the prose of 
modern existence. If he had never 
been compelled to exert his energies 
in order to surmount the ills and in- 
conveniences of poverty, we might, 
perhaps, have received nothing better 
from him than mere romances or idyls. 
But circumstances acquainted him 
thoroughly with the stern laws of 
human life ; and his works, in con- 
sequence, deal with the strictly prob- 
able, around which, however, he 
throws as much poetry and romance 
as they can bear, and yet retain their 
real and truthful character. 

In commencing a story he has a 
clear idea of its drift and outline, and 
with this consciousness, he permits 


himself to make sundry excursions in 
its progress ; never, however, per- 
mitting the reader’s attention to wan- 
der far from the main route, but re- 
calling it at the moment when there 
is danger of straying too far away by 
some by-path. He would break away 
into the enchanted regions where 
imagination holds sovereign sway, but 
that his eyes are too open to the com- 
monplace, and disagreeable, and tire- 
some adjuncts of every-day life, and 
his sense of truth and reality checks 
his flight ; and, much against his will, 
apparently, he keeps to the dusty and 
well-used highway, from which we can 
never wander far with impunity, and 
to which we are obliged to make 
speedy returns, if we wish to arrive 
= any comfort at our journey’s 
end. 

Thus his tales and sketches are 
chiefly occupied with ordinary occur- 
rences, to which his genius imparts 
freshness, and colour, and interest. 
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“Farfrom wrapping himself in useless 
reverie,” says Mons. Ottavi, “he walks 
into the market-place ; visits country 
districts, obscured by the smoke of 
manufactories ; makes a voyage in a 
steamboat ; attends an auction after 
the decease of the master of the house ; 
keeps his ears on the strain for all 
news—for all reports of the day—for 
ridiculous incidents and prosperous 
vices. He consoles all the sorrows, 
and washes the wounds of our exist- 
ing society. And then, when all this 
chaos, all this tumult, and’ all this 
disturbance which we are making 
every moment, has entered his head, 
he melts it at the fire of his imagina- 
tion and his soul, and there issues 
from the discordant elements a metal 
pure and sonorous. He pursues unity 
of design through a most bewildering 
variety.” 

Léon Gozlan is a Marseillais, as 
wellas Mery, Louis Reybaud, Eugene 
Guinot, Amedée Achard, and other 
bronze-faced and hot-blooded men of 
letters ; and is at present about fifty- 
seven years of age. His father, a mer- 
chant of some standing, intending him 
for maritime business, sent him at the 
proper age to a school where the lan- 

uages spoken on the shores of the 
ee tema were said to be effec- 
tively taught. Having received prizes 
in the Arabic and Greek classes, his 
father invited a Turkish and a Greek 
captain to dinner, in order to hear 
on converse with them. After the 
removal of the soup, the Greek cap- 
tain asked the young student, in mo- 
dern Greek, if he had a good appetite ; 
and as he did not give an immediate 
answer, the Turkish captain inquired, 
in good Arabic, if he would like to 
come with him to Constantinople. 
Poor Léon looked from one to the 
other, with an air of comic distress 
about his eyes and open mouth, when 
his father cried out to him, “ Ah, you 
oung scamp! is this the way you 
ave learned Greek and Arabic ?” 
“But, papa, it is ancient Greek they 
teach in college. Many of the modern 
Greek words are different, and, be- 
sides, they don’t pronounce them here 
as they do at Athens.” “ Well, that 
may be, but what about the Arabic?’ 
“ My professor never quitted France ; 
and I suppose he has not taught me 
the true pronunciation.” “ Begone, 
ou jackanapes ! your teacher is no 
Petter than a knave ; and as for you, 
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you must go without your dinner.” 
So poor Léon was put on bread and 
water the day he was crowned in the 
college. 

He was afterwards sent to a teacher 
who put more conscience in his in- 
structions ; and about the year 1824, 
he commenced his seafaring experi- 
ences, and was left at Gibraltar by a 
Mexican captain, who had engaged 
him for a voyage to China. He then 
joined some cruisers, whose enter- 
prises were confined to the African 
coast, as far south as Senegal. He 
saw business in the slave line executed, 
but is generally supposed to have kept 
his own hands undefiled by the abo- 
minable traffic. He and a comrade 
were once in danger of death from a 
group of natives, who, not satisfied 
with taking their ammunition, would 
have had their lives into the bargain. 

He returned to Marseilles rather 
poorer than when he left it, and ob- 
tained a professorship in the college. 
A penchant for literature brought him 
to Paris in 1828, with a manuscript 
collection of poems, but he could not 
find a publisher ; and, not being able 
to support himself by his own works, 
he turned the works of others to ac- 
count, by taking office as bookseller’s 
assistant. After some time Mery took 
him in hand, and procured him ad- 
mission on the staff of the ncorrupt- 
able. He afterwards contributed to 
the Figaro, the Vert Vert, the Cor- 
saire, and other small journals. 

When he was about being engaged 
for the Figaro, Nestor Roqueplan, 
then editor, thus accosted him: “ You 
are from a land of talent : I am sure 
you will bring wit and vigour with 
you. But remember, no one joins us 
unless provided with a good hatred 
to something or somebody. If you 
have no hate of your own, you must 
borrow one.” Gozlan, from his very 
admission, showed the most decided 
aptitude for fierce and witty attack. 
Thoroughly ignorant of fear, he terri- 
fied every enemy, and, “instead of an 
eye for an eye, he generally exacted 
an eye for a hair.” 

Sometimes he contented himself 
with inflicting only a trifling punish- 
ment. <A spiteful fellow taking oc- 
casion to say that he had followed the 
orofession of a pirate, and had even 
Killed his captain ; Léon answered, 
“This gentleman is right enough ; but 
he has stopped short of the full enor- 
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mity. I not only killed the captain, 
but I ate him into the bargain.’ 

Gozlan never heartily sympathized 
with the extreme section of the re- 

ublicans. A mob of this party once 
invested the office of the paper to 
which he was attached for the time, 
but he and the other working mem- 
bers of the establishment, seizing on 
all the available arms within their 
reach, charged the crowd, and put 
them toignominious flight. Not con- 
tent with his success as a satirist, he 
took to writing novels, romances, and 
plays, in all which he was successful. 
His first dramatic piece—* The Right 
Hand and the Left,” being submitted 
to the ministerial censors, their sharp- 
eyed police sent a copy to London, 
and the Z’imes decided that the Eng- 
lish nation was most shamefully 
treated by the author. Guizot sus- 
pended the performance, and not till 
large pieces of offensive matter were 
cut away would he allow a new re- 
hearsal. John Bull, continuing to take 
offence, a new arrest was made, and 
not till about a cantel, the third of 
the whole drama, was cut away, were 
the public allowed to decide on its 
merits. All this did not tend to put 
the Ancien Corsaire in good-humour 
with Les perfides Anglais. 

At the representation of one of his 
plays, in which he ridiculed some 
aristocratical pretensions, a claqueur 
was killed, an old man dragged by the 
hair over the benches and severely 
beaten, and fifty persons more or less 
injured—a sample of the former 
amenities of the drama among our 
polite neighbours. 

King Louis Philippe was soincensed 
against Gozlan for fie obstinate efforts 
to destroy the entente cordiale be- 
tween France and England (this was 
about 1842), that he most carefully 
passed over his name in the lists of 
those presented for decoration by the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour. Mme. 
de Girardin (née Delphine Gay) whose 
soirees were assiduously attended by 
Gozlan, seized on the Minister Sal- 
vandy one day, and infused such 
enthusiasm into his heart and brain 
that he repaired at once to the King’s 
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Cabinet, and made his request in due 
form. “Impossible,” was the answer; 
“M. Gozlan is my enemy.” “I was 
not aware of that, sire,” replied the 
intrepid author of “ Alonzo.” ‘‘ Hence- 
forward I shall get my list of nomina- 
tions inspected by the Minister of 
Police.” 

However, Gozlan was decorated in 
the year 1846. As he was awaiting 
his audience in the antechamber, 
Roger Beauvoir walked in. “ What 
are you doing there?’ said he to 
Gozlan. “ My dear fellow,” answered 
the witty romancer, “I am perform- 
ing the stations of the Cross.”* 

However small was the love of 
Gozlan for the citizen King, he and 
many other men of the pen had little 
welcome for the Revolution of 1848, 
which, for a time, seriously damaged 
literary speculations. At a reunion 
of Mme. de Girardin’s cotery, being 
asked what he intended to do with 
himself, he announced his intention 
to commence as grocer at the sign of 
the “ Used-up Pen.” 

In 1849, having providentially sur- 
vived a visitation of the cholera, he 
made a tour to recover his strength. 
Passing through Brussels, he beheld, 
in a bookseller’s wihdow, a richl 
coloured portrait of himself, in which 
golden locksand carmine-tinted cheeks 
sen the jet-black hair and 
yronzed skin of the native Marseillais. 
In other respects the portrait was 
true enough. He walked into the 
shop. “ Pray, sir, whose portrait is 
that in the window?’ “Leon Goz- 
lan’s, Monsieur.” He took off his 
broad-brimmed hat. “Look at me, 
sir; I am Leon Gozlan. I cannot 

revent you from pirating my works, 
ut at least leave me my black hair !” 

Laurent Jean, one of his intimate 
friends, was so tired of perpetually 
hearing “ Live the Republic!” that 
he nearly fell ill of his longing to hear 
this long life wished for some other 
person or thing. He thus accosted 
Gozlan on his departure :—“ Oh, 
happy mortal!—going to a country 
where a man may give scope to his 
enthusiasm. I beg of you to cry out 
for me, when you are in that Elysium, 





* On the walls of most Roman Catholic churches are hung up at proper intervals, 


fourteen pictures representing the various incidents in the Passion of Our Saviour. 


The 


more devout of the congregation are accustomed to kneel before these stations in succes- 


sion, and repeat some prayers at each. 
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‘Long live the King! several times, 
and as loud as ever you can.” 

The request was seriously made, 
and as seriously executed. Gozlan 
stationed himself near the royal gates; 
and when Leopold appeared, he took 
off his hat and shouted, with the full 
force of his lungs and larynx, “ Vive 
le Roi!” Hethen resumed his route 
to Antwerp, cheered by the conscious- 
ness of having correctly discharged 
his duty to his friend. 

Our novelist was one of Balzac’s 
intimate friends, and has left a charm- 
ing account of his fantastic house of 
Jardies. While the walls were still 
bare, Balzac had chalked on different 

laces, “Here will be a ceiling of 
Sugéne Delacroix—-here a marble of 
Paros—here a cedar wainscot—here 
a fresco of Ingres.” Leon, paying a 
visit one day, and finding a still un- 
occupied space, wrote on it, “ Here a 
priceless picture of Raphael, and such 
as never yet was seen by mortal eye.” 
An acquaintance once asking him if 
Balzac had died of consumption, or 
fever, or what ; he answered, “ Alas ! 
none of these killed my poor friend. 
He died of forty volumes.” 

Thereis much variety in the subjects 
selected by Goglan, and the style in 
which they are treated. He has 
dealt occasionally in the horribly 
grotesque—a study not to our taste ; 
in the serious story having its trans- 
parent moral; in the simply grotesque; 
in the intensely exciting tale ; and in 
the picture of modern life, touched 
with light and graceful satire. In 

roductions of this last-named class 
is style is most happy in its airy, 
delicate touch. In its way it resemn- 
bles the dancing nymph of Canova at 
rest. Nothing is heavy, nothing out 
of place, and all embodied in sentences, 
presenting in their construction a 
resemblance to the harmonious, grace- 
ful ideas theyembody. His grotesque, 
extravagant story of “ Aristide Frois- 
sart,” is distinguished by many of his 
beauties and some of his defects. Of 
these latter we shall not forget to 
oint out some few. Aristide is, on 
is first presentation to the reader, an 
exceedingly mauvais sujet. His father, 
enriched by confiscations in the rei 
of terror, had engaged that he should 
marry Adeline, daughter of M. de 
Neuvilette (a gentleman whose estate 
he had conveyed to himself in the 
good old days of Robespierre), when 


both should arriveat the age of reason. 
In its a the author proceeds to 
give what he calls— 

A CONCISE DEFINITION OF THE AGE OF REASON. 


“The age of reason marks the period 
when we are called on to be a soldier, a 
guardian, a National Guard—in fine, when 
we enjoy the right of being condemned to 
be hanged. Reason is a gift from heaven.” 


THE FIRST USE THAT ARISTIDE FROISSART MADE 
OF HIS REASON. 

“ He borrowed ten thousand frances, and 
signed bills of exchange for fifty thousand. 
Of these ten thousand, he was obliged to 
give one to the man who had introduced 
him to the usurer, and another thousand to 
the usurer himself. Of the eight thousand 
francs remaining, two were represented by 
a tame lion, whom the lender was anxious 
to get rid of. Froissart took his six thou- 
sani franes and his tame lion into a fiacre, 
and set out to meet his three friends at 
Meudon, with some hgurantes of their 
acquaintance, These friends deserve a 
word. The first enjoyed the sobriquet of 
the ‘Last Guitar.’ For, when under the 
empire, this instrument was banished by the 
piano, he remained loyal to it, composed 
romances for it, and though an indifferent 
artist, he sung and played perseveringly 
under the windows of his female acquaint- 
ance, despite the cats, the laughter of the 
passers-by, and public execration. Still, the 
reasons he alleged were not ill-founded. 

‘“** There is,’ said he, ‘only one musical 
instrument with which a young gentleman 
can fitly paint his love toa young lady. If 
he uses a violin he will appear humpbacked ; 
if a flute, he must spit like a monkey into 
a hole in a hollow piece of wood ; if a piano, 
he must turn his back on her to whom he 
breathes his sighs. There remains only the 
guitar with which we can express, face to 
face with the beloved object, and without 
grimace or contortion, the love with which 
the sight of her inspires us. Let them ana- 
thematize, let them banish, let them break 
this instrument : I will restore it.’ ” 


The second friend of Aristide was a 
fallen angel, who, having ruined his 
health in all kinds of excesses, and 
finding that he might live one year in 
his present fashion or five years of a 
regular life, arranged his property to 
support him in luxury for the shorter 
period. 

The third was a sculptor in idea, 
who had never yet healed wet clay, 
or hammer, or chisel. He criticised 
works of art in a style intelligible 
Froissart alone, either by picturesque 
gestures or the imitated cries of some 
animal. For instance, if Aristide said 
to him— 
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“* A glorious man was Michael Angelo— 
was he not?’ Lacervoise closed his right 
hand, raised the thumb, and in a zig-zag 
fashion traced a cross in the air. He then 
opened his hand and shook it from him, as 
much as to say—‘ Good-by ; take care of 
yourself till I see you again.’ Aristide 
comprehended the pantomime. The great 
Michael was appreciated at his just value.” 


Froissart and his friends ordered up 
some letter-paper, pens, ink, forty 
candles, the swinging sign "of the 
golden ‘lion ; and all were brought, 
as matters of course. (“One day at tSt. 
Cloud I bade the landlord bring up 
sphynx fortwo. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘there 
is none left.’”") They addressed cir- 
culars to the inhabitants, stating that 
the lion offered by the Bey of Tunis 
to Charles X., and which he refused 
as not having wherewith to accom- 
modate it, was now returning into 
Africa under the care of the two 
chasseurs who had taken him, and the 
slaves who had accompanied him in 
his voyage to France. ‘“ Spectacle at 
ten o’clock.” 

The lion, who at first had employed 
his leisure in eating some pieces of 
meat under the table, was now offered 
champagne by his exalted master. 
The innkeeper catching sight of this 
proceeding, put out his fires and left 
the house. “ He had let his saloon 
for the celebration of political ban- 
quets ; even national hymns had been 
sung there—things bad enough in 
their way; still no lion had as yet 
age 3 of champagne in his halls.” 

en o'clock arrived, and all the popu- 
lation of Meudon’ were assembled 
under the windows. These were 
opened, and the room displayed, 
lighted by 160 ends of candle. The 
sign of the golden lion was displayed, 
and the company appeared on the 
balcony. Then we are told— 


WHAT A LION DOES AFTER DRINKING CHAMPAGNE. 


“The tame lion began to roar like a lion, 
and to bound like a lion, breaking bottles, 
and appearing to the frightened spectators 
—now touching the ceiling with his paws, 
and now on the balcony as if about to spring 
down on the townspeople and their Mayor. 
His exhibitors were now unhappily the ex- 
hibited, and they began to tremble for their 
lives, for they saw no means of escape. At 
last the lion, in his evolutions, got his head 
through the open work of the balcony, and 
was unable to draw it back. This saved 
the lives of the revellers. They got down 
stairs in all haste, found the yard empty, 
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and made the best haste they could to Paris. 
‘What a pleasant evening it was!’ said 
Froissart to himself, as he got home about 
three o’clock in the morning.” 


Our madcap youth was laid in 
durance vile by the usurer when he 
failed to discharge his debt of 50,000 
francs ; and his father, already ex- 
hausted, positively refused to settle it 
for him. Young Hopeful requested 
a visit from him in prison, and show- 
ing hima couple of corpulent volumes 
of manuscripts, said if he did not pay 
the debt, he (Aristide) would be obliged 
to sell the work to a publisher, who 
would gladly give him more than he 
needed to get the gates opened. 

Father Froissart was induced by 
curiosity to open one of the volumes, 
and his eyes were nearly blasted by 
what they saw :—‘Memoirs of my 
Father, John Froissart, Public Accu- 
ser, 1793.” The manuscript thus 
commenced— 


“The first family whom my father de- 
spoiled, was” —— 


Froissart Pere did not care to read 
further. Next day his son went out 
from St. Pelagie, his old debts paid, 
and he at perfect liberty to contract 
new ones. The father now thought 
to himself—“ If I put him in a house 
of business, he willnot succeed. If I 
make him a soldier, he will desert. 
Let us get a wife for him !” 

So he paid a visit to the Marquis 
de la Neuvilette, whom he had ruined 
in 1793, and apropos to the interview 
is given— 


THE SILHOUETTE OF THIS EXCELLENT MARQUIS. 


“His shadow on the wall presented the 
profile of Henri Quatre, minus the beard. 
The tuft on the summit of his forehead im- 
pended over a nose of the south, aquiline 
and nervous, and corresponded to a chin, 
which, as in the Bearnais, had the character 
of a square-toed shoe. One of the most 
agreeable incidents of Madame de Neuvi- 
lette’s evenings was, to place her husband 
so that his profile, projected on the wall, 
would present the likeness of the good king. 
M. de Neuvilette made himself agreeable in 
everything—he was, in fact, agreeability 
itseli—with his clear, blue eyes, his mild 
countenance, and the hereditary smile of 
high birth. The dear man was never pos- 
sessed of high intelligence even in his best 
days, but he enjoyed that ordinary good 
sense which is in so many cases preferable. 
He respected women; and he would have 
died rather than say to a lady, ‘I am quite 
fatigued carrying your lapdog.’ If his un- 
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derstanding was not profound, neither was 
it false. He considered the life of a man 
of honour never so pleasant as when passed 
in obedience. He was at first subject to 
his mother, afterwards to his wife, always 
to his king, and this without any attempt 
at an analysis of his duty. He acted very 
sensibly, indeed, for ——. But what has all 
this to do with our story ?” 


INTERVIEW OF FATHER FROISSART WITH THE 
MARQUIS OF NEUVILETTE. 

“ © Are you still in the mind to give your 
daughter to my son ?’ said old Froissart one 
day to the Marquis of Neuvilette. ‘Cer- 
tainly,’ said he, ‘for we settled the matter 
before they were born.’ ‘ In that case,’ re- 
joined the old Jacobin, ‘here is what I 
mean to give my son:—100,000 francs in 
hand, my chateau of Vertumi, my estate of 
Grenouillére, my woods of St. Uran, and 
my hotel in the Fauborg St. Honoré. And 
now,’ continued Froissart, ‘what will you 
give your daughter?’ ‘My dear sir,’ 
answered the Marquis, ‘I shall give her the 
identical dowry you have named.’ It 
would be impossible to tell a man he was a 
robber with greater wit and courtesy. The 
wine was thirty-five years in bottle; it 
made Father Froissart as drunk as Silenus.” 


The reader should be informed that 
M. Froissart’s original reasons for 
contracting the marriage sprung from 
his fears of being obliged some day to 
disgorge his ill-got possessions, 

t is to be regretted that Monsieur 
Gozlan did not endow the heroine 
Adeline with more strength of cha- 
racter and a clearer insight into her 
moral duties. Neither Scott, nor 
Bulwer, nor James ever imagined a 
more amiable disposition in a young 
woman. 


DID SHE LOVE, OR DID SHE NOT LOVE ARISTIDE 
FROISSART ? 


“She had never seen him, nor had any 
person enlarged on his character before her, 
for very sufficient reasons. In this position 
a girl resembles the law, which always 
gives the benefit of the doubt to the ac- 
cused.” 


THE TWO THINGS ON WHICH ADELINE WAS THINK- 
ING AT THE SAME TIME, 


“ Right side of the brain.—Is he hand- 
some? Shall Ilove him? Will he love 
me? What if I should not please him ? 
Left side of the brain.—What is in the 
corbeille? Perhaps a pearl necklace ? 
How many pairs of gloves? What is the 
nicest thing in the collection ?” 


STILL, MLLE, DE NEUVILETTE HAD MANY LOVERS 
ALREADY. 


“ One had kissed her hand on setting out 
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for Constantinople. Another had obtained 
a nice flame-coloured ribbon from her at 
their first interview. The third had ex- 
tracted from her a tender avowal, as they 
strolled one evening by Lake Leman. The 
fourth had made her name heard in the 
citron woods of the Isle of France. The 
last had fallen in love with her in the vast 
solitudes of America. 

“There only remains to say that these 
different lovers were by name, Rinaldo, 
Tancred, Saint Preux, Paul, and Chactas. 
Adeline had then selected the most hand- 
some, the most poetic, the most tender of 
men in the finest books ever written, to 
be her lovers. With their perfections she 
endowed him who would be her living 
lover some day, and whom in her pure 
thoughts she destined to be her husband.” 


With such a prodigal, crack- 
brained husband, poor Adeline might 
have foreseen much future misery. 
A separation took place in which 
the mother-in-law had something to 
do, and Aristide was obliged to quit 
his luxurious hotel with the follow- 
ing articles saved from the wreck :— 

“ Two pair of boots—one on his feet, the 
other in his pockets; a Homer without a 
translation ; a view of the prison of Clichy ; 
twenty pipes; a treatise on heraldry illus- 
trated by himself; the portraits of the 
four constables who had arrested him; a 
portrait by himself of his wife (very rich 
in colour); a caricature of his mother-in- 
law; and an autograph of his porter. 
Phenix his dog followed him.” 


More than once Aristide had ex- 
tracted some thousand francs from 
his father, by giving him a peep at 
the heading ofa chapter in the forth- 
coming memoires, which he never 
intended to publish. But at last all 
means failed and his three helpless 
friends were left on his hands. The 
youth with a broken constitution had 
got through all his money the very 
week on which the doctors had ap- 
pointed him to die. But alas! at 
the moment decided on for his fune- 
ral he found himself in better health 
than he had been for years, his ex- 
pensive tastes in the utmost vigour, 
and not a sou in his pocket. 

In this state, within a step of star- 
vation, they met an acquaintance, 
Grandier by name, who promised to 
feed and clothe them, and put money 
in their pockets, if they only aided him 
in the management of a newspaper, 
the Purgatory, of which the first 
number, if they are diligent, would ap- 
pearnext day. They repaired to alow 
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printing office in the neighbourhood 
of the Boule Rouge, the staff consist- 
ing of a small white-haired man with 
oa cheeks and a black nose, and a 
hideous little imp, his assistant. 
There, in the presence of the new as- 
sociates and the workmen, Grandier 
explained the character of the cam- 
paign on which they were about to 
enter. 


“¢QOur journal isthe Purcarory. As 
long as any party impeached refrains from 
chanting* he remains in Purgatory. If he 
is found obstinate he tumbles into Hell; if 
he chants he is promoted'to Paradise. In 
Paris there are many who are too rich, but 
a much greater number who are the reverse. 
We are in the latter class. To establish an 
equilibrium people talk of an agrarian law, 
of communism, of the division of property ; 
all nonsense! Besides we have not time to 
wait for these social catastrophies, we must 
get money at once, 

“©The rich man who disregards the sabre 
of the communist, trembles at the square 
bit of paper called Journal. If this engine 
threatens to set down by the side of his 
name, the turpitudes of his life, he turns 
pale, fear takes him by the throat, he trem- 
bles, he falls on his pocket-book, he opens 
it, and we are by to receive what he takes 
out. There is for the dishonest man of 
business; for the public man whose morals 
are not exemplary ; for the actress whose 
life is in her talent, whose talent is in her 
fame, and whose fame is in our hands—for 
each, a word which has power to kill. We 
will hold this word suspended over their 
heads till they lower them, till they chant, 
in fact, and redeem their sins by gold.’ 

“ Grandier ceased an instant, and the 
four friends looked at each other in affright. 
They instinctively recoiled. They were 
scapegraces, they were libertines, they were 
mad, but nothing more. 

“*] know nothing,’ resumed the orator, 
‘more honourable than our project. We 
moralize the rich for our own advantage. 
Why blush to snatch twenty-five louis from 
the speculator, who yearly takes a hundred 
thousand francs out of the pockets of the 
poor? Do you wrong the poor man? Not 
at all. That is the point from which we 
are to consider the matter. After some 
time there will be no more abuses, no more 
roguery, no more poor.’ ‘ Nor rich either,’ 
said Lacervoise.” 


After setting the new allies to make 
copy out of the characters of their 
acquaintance, Grandier despatched the 
printer to order supper at midnight. 
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It was to be of the most expensive 
description. 


“** But who will pay for this costly sup- 
per?’ said Aristide, delighted at the pro- 
spect of the feast, but dreading the bill. 
‘Who will pay for it? Noone.’ ‘Noone?’ 
‘No. X., the restaurateur who will furnish 
it, has been bankrupt three times: once at 
Bourdeaux, once at Nantes, a third time at 
Rouen. At the dessert I will say, ‘Send 
your bill to-morrow morning to the printing 
office at the Red Ball.’ Before the bill ar- 
rives he will have received a copy of our 
journal, in which he will read this simple 
statement :—‘ The Restaurateur X., of the 
Fauborg Montmartre, is a clever man. We 
specially recommend him to our readers. 
As a mere matter of taste, he has as yet 
made no bankruptcyin Paris.’ He will com- 
prehend the indirect meaning of the italicised 
words, and we shall never see his carte, un- 
less it be his carte de visite, thanking us 
for favouring him with our company.’ ” 


In about three hours the two pages 
of the journal were displayed on the 
editor’s table ; the four friends having 
contributed their parts, very little to 
the satisfaction of Grandier. They 
were deficient in venom. 

The first page presented this ap- 
pearance. 


THE PURGATORY. 
A JOURNAL OF INFAMIES. 


First YEAR, SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
No. 1. Here Paris. 

Neither letters ts the place A year:— 
nor packets of a magni- Nothing. 

reccived, Jicent Vignette, 6 months:— 
even though confided to Nothing, 

post paid. one of our 3 months :-— 
Jirst artists. Nothing. 

1 month :— 
Nothing. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED 
in the open Sea, and at the Rep Batt, 
Montmartre. 
* Profession of Faith of tha Directors of 
PURGATORY. 

“WE believe not in the honesty or talent 
of any one. Equally devoid of hate and envy, 
we proclaim that ignorance and bad faith 
reign everywhere, and triumph with impu- 
nity. As no public organ dares to unmask 
so many rogues, 80 many apostates, so many 
intriguants, we present ourselves,—we, a 
society of young men without stain in our 
past lives,—to fulfil this mission. We will 
not indicate the guilty; we will, name 
them openly. We will not touch them 
with the tip of a glove; we will crush them 
with aclub. Let traitors, swindlers, usurp- 





* Some readers may recollect the principles on which an extinct London newspaper was 


conducted. 








Chanting meant paying in black mail for exemption. 
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ers of renown tremble! Purgatory claims 
them. Itis their business to consider whe- 
ther they will ransom themselves or not 
from the tortures preparing forthem. And 
how may they effect their ransom? By bet- 
ter conduct, by restitution of the property 
they have dishonestly acquired, and _parti- 
cularly by the advice they will privately 
receive from our honourable Society, as- 
sisted by one of the first advocates of 
Paris.” 


The second page contained this pre- 
cious piece of biography. Grandier 
used no caution with the victim as he 
expected nothing from him, but 
trusted the exposal would induce 
some other members of the profession 
to apply for advice from the honoura- 
ble Society and their advocate at the 
Red Ball:— 


BIOGRAPHY OF PARIS BANKERS. 
Joun Bern, .... 

‘Son of a pedler of Alsatia, the banker, 
John Bern . . . showed at an early age the 
evil instincts of his nature. While still a 
child, he was often detected setting fire to 
barns and haycocks, As army contractor 
he burned no more hay; on the contrary he 
dealt it out so sparingly to the French ca- 
valry that in the next battle with the Aus- 
trians the poor weak horses went down at 
the first charge. Set up as banker, he mar- 
ried the daughter of an exile, whose pro- 
perty he had purchased for an old song. 
He secured his ill-got goods by this mar- 
riage. One of his sons is his associate, the 
other an advocate to assist in the many law- 
suits in which he is involved. He let his 
father die of want, and his mother has no 
more to live on than twelve hundred francs, 
which the law obliges him to pay her. 
Well, this man covered with mud, this bad 
son, this almost parricide, this bad citizen, 
has the audacity to put himself on the list 
of candidates for one of the departments of 
the north, &c.” 

The biographies of the bankers, O., H., 
Z., and F., in ensuing numbers of Purga- 
tory.” 


A noted hatter next got a hint 
that notwithstanding his monster 
advertisements he used bad stuff, 
showed little taste in the shapes, and 
charged too high. However if he 
chose to do better, and had the wish,he 
might become one of the first manu- 
facturers in his line in Paris—a broad 
hint to send for advice to the honoura- 
ble Society and their advocate. 

In this way Grandier pointed out to 
his collaborateurs that he would soon 
have them royally furnished with hats, 
coats, boots, At last he left them 
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to fold and cover the hundred and 
fifty copies printed, while he went to 
look after the supper. 

When he had gone Aristidedeclared 
that he would rather sup on his mo- 
ther-in-law than share Grandier’s 
banquet. Lacervoise proposed to kill 
the first man they met, and cleanse 
themselves in his blood from the filth 
they had contracted in that cavern 
of horrors. He put the whole edi- 
tion in his pocket; Aristide mage 
pate (pie) of the type, and the four 
quitted the den of infamy. 

In “ Aristide Froissart” there are 
no descriptions calculated to demoral- 
ize, but the absence of principle is 
sadly felt, and the general moral is of 
a very ricketty character. Aristide 
improves with every page till he be- 
comes a thoroughly domestic man. 
The innate good-nature of the scape- 
grace makes him a greater favourite 
with the reader than a person of 
a much more estimable character. 

Léon Gozlan would sing of nothing 
but “ fierce wars and faithful loves,” 
of Paladin and Shepherdess, but the 
grim realities of labour, poverty, and 
illness stare him in the face, and he 
lays down the lyre, and takes the 
spade in hand. Hearing of an auc- 
tion to be held at the country house 
of Bernadinde Saint Pierre, in Brie, he 
set out on a pilgrimage thither, trust- 
ing to find a pastoral or the trace of 
one going or coming. Brie is so flat 
that it appears like a sea, minus the 
water, the only object to arrest the 
eye being a mill or a farmhouse. You 
have the mill before you, you are be- 
side it, you pass it, it seems to follow 
you, and you will not lose sight of 
it for one, two, three hours. Dis- 
tances are counted by hours between 
Paris and Brie. In one place his eye 
was delighted with what he took to 
be endless beds of flowers, and the 
eclogue was about to begin, but a 
nearer approach revealed the presence 
of coloured cloths covering the ground 
far and wide. 

Again he seemed to secure the 
eclogue. The persecuting mill had 
vanished, and two nice looking build- 
ings, surrounded with all the charms 
of wood and wat@r, appeared. “Tell 
me, brave man,” said he to a peasant, 
“who occupy these nice houses.” 
“Well, no one occupies them; this is 
a powder-mill, and that is a paper- 
mill.” zit eclogue. Tohis further 
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mortification he found that several 
farms belonged to citizens of Paris, 
and that the residents were merely 
confidential persons sent to manage 
them. 

At last the pastoral came in view. 
Just on the brink of the Etampe, on 
a mossy bank, and under a sycamore 
tree, doing the duty of a large green 
ec he found a group of healthy- 

ooking young girls enjoying their 
mid-day meal. e approached cau- 
tiously, and was almost sitting with 
them before they were aware of his 
presence. 


“T asked one if she reared doves; an- 
other if her business was to convert cream 
into white cheeses; a third, if she took them 
to market in osier baskets; the fourth, if she 
wove twigs into these same baskets; the 
fifth, if she employed herself at the spinning 
wheel, &c., &c. All burst out a-laughing, 
and I acknowledge I was vexed. ‘Ah, Mes- 
demoiselles!’ said I, ‘am I deceived? Are 
you duchesses disguised as village maids, or 
goddesses come down to amuse yourselves 
with the fauns and satyrs?’ More laugh- 
ter, till one of them taking pity on me, 
said, in a most disenchanting manner, 
‘ Monsieur, we neither make cheese, rear 
doves, nor spin, but we print the romances 
of Mme. d’Abrantes and of M. Alphonse 
Karr, at Corbeil just by. We used to em- 
ploy ourselves 4s you mentioned, but could 
hardly live, till the printer at Corbeil 
taught us to read and write; and now we 
earn from forty sous to three francs a day.’ 
‘And you are happy?’ ‘Indeed, we would 
be, only for the cramp hand of M. Alphonse 
Karr; but people can’t have everything they 
wish.’ 

“ And thus vanished my pastoral again. 
Young girls turned printers! O nature! 
O eclogue! O Virgil! Here, painted cloths 
for flower-beds; there, powder mills and 
paper mills in embowering shades. And 
what shall I find with Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre, the chaste and lyric lover of mea- 
dows, of village maids, of nature, and of 
Virgil? 

*“And the young girls bade me adieu, 
talking to one another of ‘deleaturs,’ of 
upper case and lower case, of bourgeois and 
primer, of forms and of pie; yet the orchards 
around were in full bloom. 

“In a few minutes I reached the gate of 
the country house 6f Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre, thoroughly unpoetized, believing in 
nothing, disheartened to the last degree at 
finding compositors’ work done by girls, 
and in the country too. Hadn't I the pri- 
vilege of seeing the thing every day in 
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Paris? It is only in Paradise that there 
are no proofs to be corrected. 

“Twelve or fifteen Auvergnats were 
already ringing the bel]. 

“The reader had better shut the book if 
he hopes that I am going to speak of Saint- 
Pierre. These Auvergnats have come in my 
way, and will interrupt my story. 

“Napoleon said that Europe would one 
day be either Cossack or Republican. With 
great respect to that great thinker, it will 
be neither one nor the other; it will belong 
to the Auvergnats 

‘* However decided a man may be to open 
out a road for himself through life, to suc- 
ceed he must be provided with a tool to clear 


“the way. Gil Blashadsomereals in his pouch, 


this man has a pen, that man a sword, the 
Auvergnat has nothing ; his mother gives 
him neither pen, sword, norreal. He brings 
to Paris or London nothing but his square 
shoulders, his long nails, his hard-skinned 
knees. He takes his place in the mud in 
order to rise to the knees of the passers-by, 
whose shoes he cleans. When he has thus 
crawled for five or six years he begins to 
straighten his back, and from a shoeblack 
he changes into a light porter (commission- 
naire). His next promotion is up the flues 
of chimneys, but if too stout for that em- 
ploy he becomes a dealer in rabbit-skins, 
Once at the chimney-top, he is master of 
the situation—he has seen land. The Colum- 
bus of soot has discovered America at his 
feet. When the land fails the water is at 
hand ; the Seineis his fortune. Others can 
extract therefrom nothing but sickly fishes 
and dead bodies; the Auvergnat draws out 
tubs full of silver. Geographers assert 
that the Seine flows into the Manche; we 
insist that it empties itself into Auvergne. 

“ Thus the fetid mud which sticks to our 
boots, the injurious smoke which reddens 
our eyes and affects our lungs, the foul 
water which we drink, are the three sources 
from which the Auvergnat obtains his 
riches. 

“When the gold is got they purchase 
houses, entire streets, entire quarters, to sell 
them in ten years. They take away no- 
thing from us but our gold. They carry 
off neither our arts, nor our trades, nor our 
amusements, not even our young women. 
There are few instances of a child having an 
Auvergnat father and a Parisian mother— 
not even two of an Auvergnat dying in 
Paris. There are about a dozen of them in 
Pére la Chaise; but it is only as commis- 
sionnaires of the dead, no other thing. 
What becomes of the gold no one knows. 
It goes out of Paris, not in bank notes, nor 
in stock debentures, but in Napoleons and 
quadruples.* I would not swear that some 
town in Auvergne is not built with twenty- 
franc pieces. 





* Twenty-franc silver coins, 
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‘The Auvergnats occupy the Ruede Lappe. 
In general they are braziers, but this occu- 
pation is only an excuse for keeping a store, 
or rather an exchange to treat with their 
compatriots. This Rue de Lappe (Lapland- 
street), is as rusty as an old saucepan; you 
respire nothing but verdigris and rust. 
Inside you see children dancing in boilers, 
young women sitting on heaps of nails, and 
workmen taking their meals on anvils. The 
copper is there, the gold is in Auvergne. 
Braziers on their signs, they are in reality 
buyers and sellers of old clothes, old books, 
old furniture, shaky houses, rotting boats, 
old iron, They scent from their doors all 
the auctions that will shortly occur on 
account of deaths. They have as sharp a 
nose in this respect as sharks in the wake 
of a sickly vessel. There will be three 
great deaths, they know, in such a quarter— 
a notary, an astronomer, and a painter. 
‘When will the painter die?’ they inquire 
of each other. ‘ Well, he can’t hold out 
much longer.’ ‘But the astronomer?’ 
‘Don’t know; astronomers are long-lived. 
You are looking out for his telescope?’ 
‘And you?’ ‘Come! let only one make 
a bidding.’ ‘We shall see.’ And all this 
time, the painter and astronomer are little 
aware how their hours are counted by the 
dealers in Lapland-street. When the hour 
arrives, they are seated round the table, 
catalogue in hand, before the auctioneer is 
ready. Don’t undervalue their clayey faces 
or their sheep-skin waistcoats. They know 
the value of old books better than Nodier 
or Leber. They would sell M. Charles 
Nodier* ten times in a minute. They know 
to a sou the prices of the different editions. 
Books are not their only specialty, They 
are great in medals and astronomical in- 
struments, medals particularly. He would 
be a cunning fellow who could rob an 
Auvergnat of a medal.” 


Gozlan was present at part of the 
auction,and witnessed a lively contest 
among the Auvergnats for an old 
watering-pot. 
Lapland-street, actuated, as L. G. 
thought, by veneration for the author 
of “Paul and Virginia,” secured the 
article for three francs. He (L. G.) 
was going to fall on the neck of the 
tender-souled fellow, when he saw 
him tap the article with a key, and 
cry out—“ All copper, gentlemen, 
painted green : you thought it was tin.”’ 

Our pilgrim, leaving the abomin- 
able society of bidders to itself, went 
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through the apartments and garden, 
and found that the author of the 
“ Harmoniesof Nature” had carefully 
looked to his creature-comforts while 
here below, and had even composed 
processes and citations for the Jacobin 
Club of the next town. This task was 
not to his taste, but he had no choice, 
except to give them his head, either 
in a physical or a metaphysical sense. 

Bernardin in his time had received 
the visits of threeremarkable brothers, 
all military men. Our author gives 
the details, but we can do no more 
than present the outlines of the con- 
ferences. 

The first was a dark, pale man, a 
genuine Southern head, witha cascade 
of black hair falling on his shoulders. 
The poet congratulated him on the 

lorious victories of Italy, but he pro- 
essed his dislike of war and blood- 
shed, pulled a tattered copy of “ Paul 
and Virginia” (the companion of many 
years) out of his pocket, spoke of the 
tender friendship or love of two 
Italians, who decide on a particular 
star to be the object of their mutual 
gaze when separated, and finally left 
in the great poet's hands a pastoral 
romance of his composition. 

Delighted with the spirit of his 
work, the sympathy of the writer 
with the great wonders of creation, 
and his hatred of tyrants, Saint-Pierre 
was anxious to see his sentimental 
friend again. In some months, the 
same person in appearance, but some 
ten years older, walked into his study. 
This was the elder brother of the for- 
mer visitor. He was in reality the 
author of the romance, and equally 
delighted Bernardin by his sympathy 
with God’s works. Instead of the 
stars, however, his soul was in its 
normal place in a delightful flower 
garden. In Italy he had been owner 
of a parterre, where every hour was 
distinguished by the opening of a 
different flower. ‘ What shall I send 
you from Paris, dear friend?” said he, 
as he carried away a nice bouquet to 
his voiture. “ Bring your brother to 
me again,” was the answer. “ Ah !” 
cried the aged enthusiast, as his visitor 
was borne out of sight, “if all Re- 





* Nodier was the keenest book-hunter in Paris. 


among the old book-stalls on the quays. 


and interesting account of his successes and defeats. 
acquisition of an Elzevir cookery book in good order. 


No day passed without an excursion 


Alexander Dumas (Pére) gives a most amusing 


His greatest achievement was the 
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publicans were like these brothers 
the Republic would be heaven, an 
no one’would wish to die.” 

_In some time he received a third 
visitor, as pale as the others, his hair 
as black, and his countenance as pen- 
sive as theirs. He seemed elder than 
the first, and younger than the second. 
His deep voice, his piercing look, and 
a certain brusqueness of manner, dis- 
tinguished him from his brothers. 
He spoke neither of stars, nor flowers, 
nor harmonies of nature. Humanity, 
philosophy, and the evils of the time, 
were His theme. When Saint-Pierre 
showed himself anxious to enlarge on 
his military fame, he would only take 
credit for founding chairs of philo- 
sophy, history, and®eloquence in con- 
quered cities; for pensioning the 
savants of Bologna, Florence, and 
Milan ; for commanding his soldiers 
to respect women, private property, 
and public monuments ; and for guard- 
ing churches and hospitals from dese- 
cration. Finally, he acquainted his 
venerable friend that his hours of re- 
laxation were spent in a poorly-fur- 
nished room in the study of history 
and mathematics. 


“* How grateful should I be,’ said Ber- 
nardin de Saint-Pierre to himself, on the 
departure of this third sage, ‘to have found 
in the decline of my life, and at the period 
of all disenchantment, three men such as I 
had never even dreamed of: one capable of 
comprehending the calm majesty of the 
heavens, another as tender as Rousseau, the 
third as sage as Marcus Aurelius—more 
sage, indeed, for he will never consent to be 
emperor—and all soldiers!’ 

“The first officer, who loved the stars and 
the sun’s rays, and was not ambitious, was 
afterwards Louis Buonaparte, King of Hol- 
land. 

“The second officer, who cherished flow- 
ers and patronized a botanical sundial, and 
was not ambitious, became Joseph Buona- 
parte, King of Spain and the Indies. 

“ The third officer of the Republic, who 
adored humanity, peace, and philosophy, 
and who was not ambitious, was in time 
Napoleon Buonaparte, Emperor of the 
French and King of Italy. 

“ And this was the pastoral discovered by 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre—two kings and 
an emperor ! 

“How then could I complain if, while 
seeking the eclogue, I found prairies painted 
in indigo, gunpowder factories among beds 
of roses, and young girls employed as com- 
positors !” 


Our author might complain of us, 
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with some justice, for not presenting 
ictures from his “ Wreck of the Me- 
ig and the “ First Steam-boat on 
the Coast of Africa.” No French 
writer excels him in maritime scenes. 
But our readers cannot be supposed 
to cherish much curiosity on the ro- 
mance of ocean, after the hundreds of 
volumes of Cooper, Marryatt, Howard, 
Chamier, and others, which were all 
enjoyed in their day. | 
He has left a saddening picture in 
his “ Blocus Continental” of the state 
of privation and inactivity into which 
the mad ordinance of Buonaparte 
meane for a time the seaports of 
rance. The misery would have been 
intolerable only for the determined 
spirit of smuggling, which, in some 
degree, mitigated the general suffer- 
ing. Inthe “ Blocus” the chief autho- 
rity of one of these towns has a secret 
understanding with the smugglers, 
and he obliges his daughter to aid 
him in his disloyal proceedings. She 
takes a promenade on the rocks, ar- 
rayed in white when the next night is 
safe for the descent ; in blue when 
there is danger. However, the loyalty 
of a young ofticer, and the hatred 
cherished by an old marine against 
England, contravene the underhand 
doings of the Commissaire Prefet. A 


‘ship laden with a rich cargo is secured, 


and its freight scattered over the 
market-place. 


“Hear you these joyous bells, these 
roaring cannon, these crowds that throng 
into the square! Decimated by famine, by 
war, and by Napoleon, they cry, ‘ Live the 
War! live Napoleon!’ Ruined by the con- 
tinental blockade, they howl out, “ Vive le 
Blocus Continental!’ They come bare- 
headed and barefooted, though it is freezing ; 
their lips white, their hands purple, their 
stomachs empty. 

“ And it was not bread, nor wine, nor 
tobacco, nor salt, that they were going to 
distribute to the people. It was vengeance 
on England—ready-money vengeance! 
Everyone seized it with extended fingers. 
Aged men, young men, children, women—all 
had their part, the womenespecially. You 
know how terrible is a mother who has 
lost her son. Some women there had lost 
eight by Nelson. 

“The treasures of the two hemispheres 
lay on the ground—millions’ worth of rare 
and useful wares. Ah! how that cloth 
would protect the nakedness of the poor 
creatures whose bones were almost visible 
through the skin! How acceptable would 
be the piles of linen to these poor women!” 
&e., &e., &e. 
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“The guilty Commissary, waving a 
lighted torch, cried aloud, ‘ Live the Em- 
peror! live the continental blockade! death 
to the English!’ He then read the imperial 
decree :— 

“* All English merchandize taken either 
in English or other vessels shall be burned 
without delay. 

‘* * Signed, the Emperor.’” 


However much the stuffs, the su- 
gars, the teas, the silks, the cloth, 
and the linen, might have relieved 
the misery of the town, without trade 
or employment, all were consumed 
before the eyes of the hungry and 
naked creatures, without a hand being 
stretched out to save a penny’s worth. 
Hatred to England made Buonaparte 
establish the blockade. 

It iswith regret that we are obliged 
to leave the details of this sketch un- 
quoted. Itis a fearful picture of a 
state of things happily p- away, 
and of the intense hatred for England 
which inspired the then living people 
of France. 

We have probably said enough to 
convey a fair impression of the char- 
acter of our author’s genius and style. 
On the score of morality, his works 
cannot claim the unqualified com- 
mendation due to the writings of Elie 
Berthet, Armand de Pontmartin, 
Paul Feval, Lavergne, Louis Reybaud, 
Feuillet, Enaylt, most of the works 
of Souvestre, and others; but what- 
ever evil may be encountered in his 
numerous tales seems of an accidental 
rather than an intentional character. 

To Léon Gozlan is attributed the 
existence and discovery of the great 
sea serpent, so useful to himself and 
his brother journalists when a dearth 
of genuine news occurred. 

Je give nocredit to those anecdote- 
mongers who have given wings to the: 
following calumny. 
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The report goes that he composed 
an occasional novel for the glory and 
profit of all the Parisian tradesfolk, 
who agreed to reward him for the 
honour of being mentioned therein. 
The ae of the story was not very 
complex. Arthur met Emmeline on 
various occasions—riding excursions 
dinner parties, balls, and suppers. 
rival interposed, with whom Arthur 
exchanged shots, but happily survived 
to wed the charming Emmeline. 
During the course of the narrative, 
the tradesmen who furnished the 
complete outfit of the lover, as he 
first appeared to his charmer, were 
all carefully mentioned, their ad- 
dresses given, and eulogiums passed 
on their style of déing business. The 
same attention was paid to the emi- 
nent milliners who had the pleasure 
and po of beautifying Emmeline ; 
to the saddlers who equipped the 
horses that hore the happy lovers ; 
to the restaurateurs who furnished 
the wedding feast ; the jewellers who 
prepared the trousseau; and the 
maker of the pistol used so skilfully by 
the hero in winging his adversary. 
Gozlan might, in jest, have proposed 
the hopeful plan to the consideration 
of some penny-a-line novelist; but 
the hand that traced the proceedings 
at the Boule Rouge prea not possi- 
bly have lent itself to such contemp- 
tible abuse of heaven-bestowed ge- 
nius. 

A portrait of our author which we 
have seen, exhibits no indication of 
the varied, vigorous, and acute char- 
acter of his works. It is that of a 
sentimental, tired-out, delicate petit- 
maitre, who has just spent two hours 
in grooming and oiling his luxuriant 
hair and beard. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


MRS. PILMER HAS A PRIVATE INTERVIEW WITH MR. RYDER. 


Ir was a solemn time at Markham. 
Stiffened and chill the corpse lay, with 
the September sun shining on it 
through the open window. Dillon 
Crosbie felt his uncle’s death a great 
blow; he had always treated him as 
kindly as it was possible for him to 
treat any one, and the young man had 
not met with much kindness in the 
course of his life. It was he who 
managed the funeral, and all was done 
quietly and well. Mrs. Pilmer, in 
the excess of her grief and grati- 
tude to her nephew for his assistance 
in this trying time, made a promise of 
continuing to him the annual allow- 
ance which her husband had given 
him of late years, but she did not 
think of befriending Lizette Stutzer ; 
that was another affair, and the law 
could not compel her to do so, for 
Mr. ae left no _ Fate seemed 
very hard upon poor Lizette. 

Bessie suffered bitterly from re- 
morse and sorrow of all kinds. She 
had no consolation to cling to, no in- 
ward spiritual comfort to support her. 
She was truly sorrowing as one with- 
out hope. er grief was, perhaps, 
too intense to last ae Sir James 
Bend came every day, but he could 
not see his betrothed. She refused to 
see anyone; even her mother was 
scarcely permitted to break upon her 
solitude. Bessie felt that she had 
not been a sufficiently devoted 
daughter. She mourned over her 
carelessness during her father’s illness, 
and the many times she had disre- 
garded his wishes, even on trifling 
occasions, stood up in array of fierce 
battle against her. Every such re- 
membrance seemed written on her 
heart in characters of blood ; and, 
now, his last words, spoken to herself, 
bearing such a strange admonition, 
qeyemee her much. Was he ne: 

as he perfectly collected when he 
uttered that final sentence? There 
was a wretched conflict going on in 
her mind. Very long this despairing 
e lasted, but it died out by degrees. 

e nightly weepings ; the 
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moans of anguish subsided ; and she 
was at length able to make her ap- 
pearance down stairs. Pale and deli- 
cate she looked, but always beautiful. 
Sir James met her gladly ; for, from 
the dismal accounts given to him by 
Mrs. Pilmer, he had begun to fear 
she might have sank under this inor- 
dinate grief, and it would not do for 
her to die just at present he thought ; 
so she was welcomed with a feeling 
of sincere pleasure on her return to 
the drawing-room, habited in sable 
garments of mournful aspect. Much 
to Bend’s annoyance, however, the 
young lady very steadily refused to 
marry while the mourning for her 
father lasted. No persuasions or re- 
monstrances could in the least move 
her. In vain friends told her that 
in such a case as hers, with the pre- 
liminaries all arranged, &c., it was a 
common thing to marry quietly a 
month or two after the loss of a dear 
relative. She refused to abide by any 
counsel that opposed her own incli- 
nations. There was almost a super- 
stitious feeling connected with this 
steady determination to delay the 
marriage. 

Tom Ryder’s visits at Markham 
commenced again after things there 
had resumed their usual course, and 
Mrs. Pilmer determined she would do 
her duty towards him and herself. 
She would not deceive him with re- 
spect to Miss Stutzer’s character. 
Before matters came to a crisis, she 
sought an interview with the young 
man alone. 

“My dear Mr. Ryder,” she said, 
looking pensive and grieved in her 
weeds, “ will you let me speak a few 
words with you in all confidence and 

“Oh, with pleasure,” replied Tom, 
looking a little surprised. He sup- 
woe she was not going to tell him 

ssie had fallen in love with him. 

“T have observed your attentions 
to Miss Stutzer, and f believe you to 
be an honourable man. I always 
looked upon them as meant seriously, 
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and until lately I felt happy in think- 
ing the young lady—girl—ahem— 
was likely to settled advantage- 
ously.” 

Tom coloured, and then turned 
pale ; he felt really nervous. 

“My opinions have now changed 
respecting this matter, and I hope to 
see the end of it.” 

Poor Tom caught the back of a 
chair for support. Was he going to 
be expelled the house ? 

“Tam sorry, very sorry, Mrs. Pil- 
mer,” he stammered faintly. 

“Do not regret it, Mr. Ryder,” 
continued the Tady gravely. “You 
will learn yet to thank me for my 
frankness. Reports concerning Miss 
Stutzer’s conduct at Yaxley have in- 
duced me to speak thus openly to 

ou.” 

Tom fixed his eyes steadfastly on 
Mrs. Pilmer’s face—steadfastly, and 
wonderingly. 

“ Her youth, of course, may excuse 
her,” she continued ; “ and I should be 
sorry tosee her thrownaltogether upon 
the world ; yet I should be far more 
sorry to see her married to any honour- 
able young man of my acquaintance. 
Oh, it would be very imprudent tothink 
of such a thing! We always look to 
the wife to purify and exalt the hus- 
band, and when this cannot be hoped 
for, the marriage must be disastrous.” 

“ What the deuce reports do you 
allude to ?”’ said Tom, rather fiercely, 
and paying no attention to Mrs. 
Pilmer’s romantic view of a wife’s 
purifying attributes. 

“Do not excite yourself, my dear sir. 
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I am very, very sorry to be obliged 
to broach this unhappy subject to 
you; but it is my@uty. The girl 
is unworthy of you, and I tell you so.” 

“She must be very bad indeed if 
she is less worthy than myself,” 
thought Tom, who rather distrusted 
that sharp-eyed lady’s hints and 
warnings. 

“Will you tell me plainly, Mrs. 
Pilmer, what the devil you are at ?” 
he demanded at last. 

A faint colour rose to the lady’s 
sallow cheek ; her eye flashed ; but she 
maintained her usual] self-possession. 
She felt glad to be able to humble 
that impertinent young man. 

“Tf you doubt me I can give you 
sufficient proof, and certainly sufficient 
authority for my words,” she said in a 
dignified tone. 

“Then, for God’s sake, do it at 
once,” said Tom, feeling as if on the 
rack. 

Mrs. Pilmer smiled bitterly, and 
was about to draw from her pocket 
Mrs. Ryder’s letter, when the door 
opened, and Bessie entered. Her 
hand was stayed then, and not wish- 
ing to discuss the matter any further 
in her daughter’s presence, she left 
the room. Tom took an early oppor- 
tunity of withdrawing from the house 
also, and he got no invitation to dinner 
that day, nor for many days again at 
Markham. 

Meanwhile Dillon Crosbie’s leave 
of absence was drawing to a close. 
He had now a very short time to re- 
main in England. His regiment was 
ordered to the West Indies, 


XXXVII. 


L'AMOUR TENDRE. 


Ir was pretty far advanced in the 
autumn. Bessieand hercousin, Dillon, 
were walking in the garden arm-in- 
arm. The twilight fell gently on late 
roses and fading plants. 

“This parting coming so soon after 
our late affliction makes me very sad,” 
she said, sighing. “Oh, what a dark 
world it is, Dillon! How fearful to 
be endowed with powers of feeling, 
and then to be so sorely tried! Surely, 
women bear a very suffering part in 
this lower world ¢” 

“ Not more than men, Bessie,”’ re- 
plied Dillon, thoughtfully. “ Man- 


kind are all alike liable to meet with 
disappointments, crosses, miseries. 
Do not imagine you would be exempt 
from care if you were a man ;—do not 
think that fame, or active pursuits, 
or the liberty of action that men are 
permitted, bring them happiness. 
Few men, however talented, meet 
with very great success in life, and 
even if they do meet with it, do we 
not know that it rarely satisfies the 
soul’s craving? I have known many 
a clever contemporary, many a stu- 
dious and gifted youth, yet I never 
expect to hear their names named 
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among the famous or the well-known 
of the world. Already I am aware 
of many grievous disappointments 
among those who have striven hard 
and failed.” 

“Better to strive and fail than lead 
a barren life, without hope—without 
aim,” said Bessie. 

“Tf you had ever experienced the 
strife and the failure you would think 
differently,” said Dillon, smiling sadly. 
“But, my dear cousin, why do you 
talk of a life without hope or aim ; 
oe who have such bright prospects 

efore you? Do not let me believe 
that you are thankless and discor- 
tented.” 

“Judge me not too hardly,” said 
Bessie, looking into Dillon’s face with 
the old coaxing expression that her 
_ used to wear in past days, when 
she was requesting anything of him 
that was unreasonable or absurd. 
“You never can know—you never 
will know how much [ have to make 
me miserable in my lifetime.” 

Never, indeed, Dillon Crosbie. 

“T feel very much inclined to scold 
you then,” said Crosbie, looking 
steadily at her. “ You seem unrea- 
sonable to complain when your wishes 
in all things seem likely to be soon 
fulfilled.” 

“ Oh, you mean my marriage?” said 
Bessie, carelessly. ‘‘ At present I am 
thinking of this wretched military 
life that knocks people about so— 
sending you out to brave mosquitoes 
and yellow fever in the West Indies.” 

“A soldier must not niind those 
things ; he must learn to resign him- 
self to every call of duty, and how to 
bear separation and knocking about 
at a moment’s notice.” 

“You seemed to have learned how 
to bear everything ‘disagreeable long 
before you were a soldier,” said 
Bessie. ° 

“There are some things hard enough 
to bear,” observed Dillon, who was 
looking on the aa 

“Ah, my philosopher, so you have 
found that out!” cried Bessie, trium- 
phantly. 

“T never said that I had no feeling 
—did I?” 

“Sometimes you acted as if you 
had not much,” said Bessie, not alto- 
gether in jest ; “ but I should not like 
to see you grow desponding; I would 
om fancy that the sky was about to 

a ” 
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“T hope I shall never utterly de- 
spond,” said Dillon. 

“Then why did you say some things 
were hard to bear ?” 

“That was not saying I would not 
bear them,” replied the young man. 

A serious light now replaced the 
merry one that had lately shone in 
Bessie’s eyes. 

“Tf there is anything that I can 
do for you, Dillon, never hesitate to 
ask me,” she said, warmly. “I may 
have it in my power to do a great 
deal. Sir James Bend has much in- 
terest in influential quarters, and he 
must exert it for you. Oh, Dillon, 
you must never conceal any difficulty 
that you may be in from me !” 

Dillon pressed her hand in silence, 
turning his eyes on her face with a 
look that thanked her more than 
words could have done. But he was 
not thinking then of interest in high 
places, or of pecuniary assistance, or 
anything of that sort. His despon- 
dency proceeded from a very different 
source. 

“T wish Tom Ryder would propose 
for Lizette,’ said Bessie, whose 
thoughts were prone to wander quick- 
ly from one liek to another. Per- 
haps, too, there was something mes- 
meric in the influence that obliged her 
towpeak upon this topic. 

“Do you think Miss Stutzer likes 

“Oh, decidedly she does ; it seems 
a curious taste, too; but I am glad 
she likes him, though I do not wish 
to speak directly on the subject to 
her yet; for I know she is just the 
timid, foolish little goose that would 
grow embarrassed in his company if 
she thought eyes were upon her. 
Tom has not been here for a week 
now. I dare say he is summoning up 
courage to propose when he next 
makes his appearance at Markham.” 

“ Perhaps so.” 

“T shall be glad to see Lizette set- 
tled before I go from home myself. 
It will be a great weight off my mind. 
But who would ever dream of her 
fancying such a queer creature? And 
yet I believe they have been attached 
for years—quite a boy and girl love, 
pened to maturity. Heigh-ho! 

ell, they are fortunate not to have 
dreamed their young dream in vain. 
Luke Bagly, the old steward of Mr. 
Meiklam, met Foster somewhere near 
Covent-garden lately, and he told him 
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sly Miss Lizette was carrying on a 
flixtation with Mr. Ryder long ago; 
so, perhaps the affair is all settled be- 
tween them. Ah, you naughty boy, 
you have plucked my only remaining 
dahlia !” 

“Pardon ; I was not thinking of 
what I did,” said Dillon, scattering 
the deep red leaves of the flower upon 
the garden walk. 

“ And now, to make matters worse, 
you are spoiling the tidy aspect of the 
walk. it you must have a flower let 
me give you this rose;” and she pluck- 
ed a rare and beautiful rose, full- 
blown, yet perfectly closeand fragrant. 

“Tt is le vose de Dijon,’ she said 
in answer to his admiring observations. 
“There, preserve it for my sake as long 
as you can, and I will get you a sprig 
of L’amour tendre from the conser- 
vatory as we pass, to keep with it.” 

“Thank you,” replied her cousin; 
and Bessie almost smiled at the un- 
conscious expression of his face as 
he took the rose. She was one of 
those people who can feel amused even 
while suffering great bitterness at 
heart. She knew Dillon was not 
thinking of either her or her offer- 


ings. 

e Dear coz, what are you so sober 
for? I must not let you fall into low 
spirits,” she said, a little anxiously. 
“T am afraid you do not like going to 
this stupid Barbadoes. How i wish 
you were going to some other more 
pleasant quarter.” 

“T assure you I like going to Bar- 
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badoes as well as any place else; 
I don’t much care where I go!” and 
Crosbie sighed somewhat heavily. 

“Why do you sigh, Dillon? Do 
not deem me impertinent, but I 
wish for your confidence, and surely I 
am entitled to it. Did ever sister 
love brother as well as I have loved 

oul” she asked in a voice that trem- 
led nervously. 

“Some time else, not now, I may 
tell you, Bessie, why I sighed; some 
time when your laughing eye is far 
out of reach,” and he smiled curiously. 

“Tell it here in the twilight, Dillon,” 
she said, almost imploringly. “Do 
not let us part with any secret unre- 
vealed—any mystery that weighs upon 
your soul.” 

“Nay, Bessie, it is of no consequence 
—I am ashamed of myself. t us 
go in.” 

“T dare say he is getting tired of the 
army,” thought Bessie, as they went 
slowly towards the house. 

She did not forget the promised 
sprig from the conservatory, and en- 
tering it, as they passed, she plucked 
it and gave it to him. 

“ What name did you say this was 
called ?’ he asked, taking it from her 
hand. 

“ Oh, never mind the name of it,” 
she replied, smiling to herself. “ It 
does not signify; but you may pre- 
serve it, and think of me when you 
look at it.” 

Dillon was to leave Markham much 
about that hour next evening. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


HOPELESS, 


Tue life of a soldier is, indeed, a varied, 
chequered one, wherein the greet- 
ings of to-day become so quickly ex- 
changed for the farewells of to-morrow 
—the meeting of one glad moment 


_so dearly paid for by the parting of 


another. That last day of Crosbie’s 
stay at Markham was a busy one— 
the last of the packing up, and the 
hurry of approaching departure had 
arrived. Bessie Pilmer had meee and 
talked much all that day, endeavour- 
ing to clear away the cloud that rested 
very palpably on her cousin’s brow ; 
ral te had laughed too, but the mirth 
of neither was from the heart. 

The daylight was growing rather sha- 


dowy when Dillon entered the draw- 
ing-room, where Lizette Stutzer was 
sitting alone. She had been reading 
and her book now rested listlessly on 
her lap. 

“Do not let me disturb you,” he 
said, putting down a portfolio which 
he had brought into the room. 

. I am not doing anything,” 
replied Lizette, now laying her book 
on the table. 

“What have you been reading ?” 
he asked, taking up the little volume. 

“A book Mrs. Meiklam gave me 
The Church in the Army,” replied 
Lizette. 

“Did Mrs. Meiklam think you 
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were likely to be connected with the 
army ?” asked Dillon, while one of 
his old, bright, amused looks came 
into his eye. “She thought, pro- 
ae you might become a soldier’s 
wife 


“Oh, no; she gave me a great 
many books of all kinds.” 

The faintest shade of pink now 
stole over Lizette’s whole face, vanish- 
ing soonagain. Dillon looked through 
the Church in the Army, but laid it 
quickly down. There was a little 
time of silence. Lizette’s eyes were 
fixed upon the floor. When she raised 
them, they met an nest, thought- 
ful gaze from those of her companion. 
Her heart was beating faster than 
usual. Dillon was almost upon the 
point of speaking ; but no, he must 
not utter the words that had risen to 
his lips. He was glad when Bessie 
hurriedly entered, bringing him a pair 
of slippers she had been working for 
him for a long time, and which were 
only just finished five minutes ago. 
She gave a very quick look at Li- 
zette and him, but she had no time 
for observations, as Sir James was 
waiting for an interview below. Dil- 
lon and Lizette were alone again. 


“You were fond of pictures long * 


ago,” he observed, coming near to 
her with the portfolio, “and perhaps 
you might aaa some of these ; there 
are a good many views of scenery in 
Germany.” 

“Oh, yes, I would like them so 
much !” sheexclaimed, rising and look- 
ing with interest at each sketch shown 
to her. They were very master] 
drawings, bold and well saepianed, 
and all bearing the impress of a 
finished hand. There were pictures 
of frowning ruins, crowning steep 
rocks—fair views of quiet, picturesque 
villages—scenes from Switzerlandand 
Italy—all drawn from nature ;- and 
there stood a view of Gibraltar, with 
its endless batteries and tiers of guns 
pointing from the huge rock, rising so 
massive and stern and perpendicular 
above the water beneath.  Lizette 
was delighted with them ; and while 
she gazed, she found herself thinking 
how a certain person was so kind, so 
brave, so clever, and accomplished— 
able to be calm in the midst of ship- 
wreck and danger—able to soothe the 
sick—able to sing Italian duets and 
German solos and French chansons— 
able to draw with a master-hand, and 
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make himself useful and agreeable 
upon all occasions. Her companion 
did not know that all these thoughts 
were in her head, as she uttered little 
exclamations of pleasure at the draw- 
ings, and said she would preserve 
them as things well worthy of being 
prized. 

“They will do as well to keep as 
the lions and tigers of old,” said Dil- 
lon, smiling. 

“And yet I would not give away 
those old lions and tigers for any- 
thing,” said Lizette, ardently. “I 
prize them as much as I do any 
memorial of the past !” 

Why did you not speak now, Dil- 
lon Crosbie? Why was your tongue 
tied? Was not this a good oppor- 
tunity of saying out what you wanted 
tosay? It was; but it slipped away, 
and the two people, who did not know 
what each other were thinking of, 
bent over the pictures, and made re- 
marks upon them, and smiled quite 
calmly ; for there was nothing for it 
but to be very calm indeed. And so 
the twilight darkened, and the din- 
ner hour arrived. It had been ar- 
ranged that Dillon was to go down to 
Southampton late that evening, as he 
was to embark from thence early 
next day. Still all through the even- 
ing Bessie maintained her high spirits, 
talking with animation. Sir James 
Bend was glad to see her so cheerful, 
for Bessie was never vulgar let her 
spirits be ever so high. Her mother 
might be vulgar; her father might 
have wanted ton; her general con- 
nexions might not be so aristocratic 
as was desirable; but she was her- 
self one of nature’s own favoured 
children, with a noble stamp upon 
her form that made all movements 
graceful. 

And now it was time to say good- 
by. Dillon had been running up 
and down stairs very often with a 
light step ; for he had been forgetful 
now and then, as if he did not know 
well what he was about, and obliged 
to make two or three expeditions for 
each different thing required from his 
room before finding what he wanted ; 
but all was ready now. It was time 
to say good-by. If the ceremony of 
leave-taking were done away with, 
we think friends would be able to 
bear separations better than they bear 
them under the present system of 
things. Had Dillon Crosbie got up 
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and abruptly left the room without 
saying a word of adieu to anyone, 
there would not have been anything 
half so affecting in his departure as 
there turned out to be on the part of 
some of the company when he com- 
menced making his adieux according 
to prescribed rules. Mrs. Pilmer 
arted from him very kindly, for he 
find been useful to her in many ways 
of late, in the arrangement of her 
affairs. Bessie was much overcome 
at the last moment, and flung herself 
into his arms with a wild burst of 
ief that suddenly broke all bounds: 
er mother was concerned, Sir James 
a little surprised—but he took all 
things coolly. As she was weeping 
and sobbing violently, he approached” 
her and drew her away, while Dillon 
continued his adieux. Lizette was 
the last person to say good-by to. 
She could not fling herself into his 
arms as Bessie had done, nor weep 
bitter tears; nor could he embrace 
her as he had embraced his cousin — 
though she likewise had been a friend 
of childhood—for there were rules of 
society to be observed, and a 
it was as well there were. So they 
shook hands as if they had been 
very indifferent acquaintances, and 
Lizette’s fairy fingers only received 
the slightest pressure in the world. 


‘“‘ And thus they parted, as those part 
Who must indifferent seem, 
While rushing o’er each silent heart 
Came a noiseless, bitter stream 
Of anguish never utter’d.” 


He is gone at last. Away out in 


the dim November night, hurrying in 
a cab through London towards the 
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Waterloo railway station, the street 
lamps flashing out upon the darkness 
—a dense atmosphere, and a dense 
weight upon the young soldier’s 
heart, though never did braver heart 
beat in soldier’s bosom than his. 
And now, arrived at the railway sta- 
tion, standing on the platform, with 
crowds hurrying to and fro—crowds 
of people who, perhaps, have just 
bade farewells to weeping friends at 
home, though there are many hard 
faces there that do not look as if tears 
often bedewed them. Yet who could 
tell? Does anyone think that the 
striking-lookin€ young man in the 
military cap and cloak, with the pale, 
handsome face and steady eye, that 
seems unlikely to quail before any- 
thing, is very sorrowful in his inmost 
soul, as he goes calmly about getting 
his luggage stowed away properly, 
and doing all things with the business- 
like air of one accustomed to travel- 
ling? No—no one knowsit. Andnow, 
thundering away in the long train 
to Southampton—farther and farther 
from London each instant—farther 
and farther on his way to far-off 
geenes. He is alone in the carriage ; 
the little lamp shines above him ; 
but he does not read ; he leans back 
against the cushions and buries his 
face in his hands. 

Oh, the despair of those moments 
of utter, hopeless misery! How 
many of us that have passed our 
twentieth year can say that we have 
never known such moments? They 
are a heritage, almost universal since 
the world began—part of the heritage 
of sin and its belongings. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 





WAITING. 


For a whole week Tom Ryder had 
been obliged to remain away from 
Markham, sorely against his will ; 
law business had called him from 


London to a provincial town, but as 
soon as possible he returned to the 
city, and called at the Pilmers’. He 
was determined to hear the worst 
from Mrs. Pilmer—to try his fate at 
last—to put himself out of pain, in 
short. It was necessary to ask the 
old lady for a downright explanation 
of her mysterious words respecting 





Miss Stutzer’s character ; and he must 
be quick about it, too, for there was a 
rumour that the Pilmers were going 
from town. Bessie had got into low 
spirits, and declared she would pass 
the winter in Italy. Nothing would 
induce her to remain in England in 
all the dreary months of rain, and 
snow, and storm that were approach- 
ing. Mrs. Pilmer had worked herself 
up to a pitch of stern dutifulness 
quite remarkable. She was prepared 


to tell Mr. Ryder everything—that is, 
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everything she chose to tell—concern- 
ing Miss Stutzer. Had she not his 
‘own mother’s letter in “ black and 
white” toshow to him? If he did not 
believe her words, then indeed she 
could not help him, nor could Mrs. 
Ryder blame her. After all, she 
thought it would be better to take the 
part of the Ryders at Yaxley—re- 
spectable people like them—than seek 
to befriend Lizette, even for her own 
convenience. 

“T want to know, Mrs. Pilmer,” 
said Tom earnestly, “ what you meant 
a fortnight ago by telling me Miss 
Stutzer was under a cloud at Yaxley— 
that there were unpleasant rumours 
about her ?” 

“T honour you for being straight- 
forward, Mr. Ryder,” replied the lady 
with calm dignity, “and I respect 
your perseverance in endeavouring to 
understand the truth about this girl. 
The more I see of you, the more sorry 
I should feel at your being drawn 
into any unfortunate engagement.” 

“ Oh the devil a bit you need fret 
about my being drawn into anything,” 
said Tom. “I’m no fool, Mrs. Pilmer : 
I can see through all kinds of shams 
and humbugs. For God’s sake speak 
plainly and end this cursed—I beg 
your pardon—this confounded beat- 
ing about the bush.” 

“Tt is with reluctance I comply 
with your request, Mr. Ryder. Here, 
read this!”—and the young man was 
handed his own mother’s elegant 
epistle, slandering the girl he loved. 

Indignation and rage possessed him 
as he read it ; neither respect for his 
mother nor for the lady in whose 
presence he stood, kept him from 
crushing the unfortunate letter in 
his large hand fiercely, with an oath 
terrible to hear. 

“T know the person alluded to in 
this letter, Mrs. Pilmer,” he said, still 
white with fury. “I can refute 
every accusation brought against Miss 
Stutzer. The young man whom my 
mother mentions in this mysterious 
manner, as having caused so much 
sorrow to Mrs. Meiklam on Miss 
Stutzer’s account must have been— 
myself !” 

It was Mrs. Pilmer’s turn to grow 
= now. She was nearly upset from 

er pedestal of self-possession—she 
tottered, but did not fall. 

“ You, Mr. Ryder?” she asked in 
surprise. 
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“Yes, Mrs. Pilmer, myself; and 
what’s more, I’m certain my mother 
knew it, and knew also that what she 
wrote to you was as false as ——” he 
did not finish the sentence, being at a 
loss for a comparison, that would be 
polite. 

“ She wrote the letter ; that is all I 
know of the matter,” said Mrs. Pil- 
mer, growing sharp now. “I never 
like interfering in other people’s busi- 
ness. [havetold you what I heard, and 
have so far fulfilled my duty to myself ; 
you can pursue what course you like, 
and I wish you a very good morning.” 

“Where is Miss Stutzer?” de- 
manded Tom. 

“T am not aware; ring the bell 
and the servants, perhaps, will tell 
you. I am now going to drive—so 
excuse my leaving you.” 

Mrs. Pilmer then disappeared from 
the room, and after a few minutes’ 
pause of deep thought Ryder stretched 
forth his hand and rang the bell. 

“ Will you tell Miss Stutzer that I 
wish to see her ?”’ he said to the ser- 
vant, who soon appeared. 

“Yes, sir ;” and Foster smiled as 
he left the door, but it was no smiling 
matter to Tom. His heart had almost 
ceased to beat; he was pale and 
nervous as a school girl, or a criminal 
at the bar of justice. Oh, powerful 
emotion that could make that strong 
frame tremble thus! The little 
French clock on the mantelpiece 
ticked the minutes out as they went 
by, in measured time; he walked 
to the window—he looked out—he 
opened the books on the table, with- 
out knowing what he did. In an 
hour all this suspense would be over— 

es in an hour. But how? In an 
i1our would he be the happiest man 
in the world, or the most miserable ? 
In an hour, would his hopes—the 
hopes of years - be fulfilled, or anni- 
hilated for ever. 

There was something irritating in 
the eternal ticking of the French 
clock—something irritating in the 
feeble rays of the wintry sun shining 
through the large windows, falling on 
the gorgeous furniture of the apart- 
ment. Would she never come ? 

The rustling of a dress—a light 
step sounding without—the handle 
of the door-latch turning slowly. It 
was indeed she—so long expected, yet 
so much dreaded. 

Lizette Stutzer entered at last. 














































































































































































































SHE went towards Tom at once, for 
he felt unequal to meeting her even 
half way ; she wondered at his pallor 
—his agitated appearance. The touch 
of her soft hand thrilled him now 
in this moment of uncertainty and 
anxious doubt. 

“You have not been here for a 
long time,” said Lizette kindly ; “I 
hope you are quite well.” 

. Oh, quite well,” replied Tom ; and 

there was a pause. 

“T hope your friends at Yaxley are 
all well,” continued Lizette. 

“T don’t know indeed—I suppose 
they are.” 

In vain Tom endeavoured to recol- 
lect all the love passages and pro- 

sals made in the novels he had read. 

verything had flown out of his mind 
except the consciousness of his being 
most stupid and sheepish—a regular 
donkey. 

“They're going to Italy—the Pil- 
mers ?”’ he said abruptly. 

“ Yes, very soon; they have com- 
menced packing up already.” 

Another pause. 

“Confound me if I know what to 
say!” thought Tom despairingly. 
There was no use trying to glide 
gracefully into this frightful proposal, 
as heroes of romance always contrive 
to do. Their wits must be less easily 
put to flight than Tom’s were. | 

“T have come here this evening— 
no, this morning—afternoon, Lizette, 
to tell you something of great import- 
ance to you—I mean to myself—to 
say that my life depends on your 
answer—my happiness rests in your 
words. I shall be most miserable if 
you say no—ready to do anything or 

o anywhere. Oh, Lizette, do not 
, a me to distraction—do not reject 
me. You know how you have loved 
me—I mean how I have loved you— 
for so many days—pah! years. Oh 
God, Lizette, say you will marry me, 
and save me from despair !” 

And that was Tom’s proposal— 
word for word correct—and, con- 
sidering the incoherence of many like 
addresses, we think it rather a clever 
one—quite beyond the common. __ 

“Tom,” said Lizette, taking his 
hand gently, “I am sorry you ever 
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CHAPTER XL. 


ANGUISH UNKNOWN. 


thought of me in this light—very, 
very sorry—we are not suited to each 
other in the least, and you know very 
well I don’t love you, though we 
may be friends always. You must 
forgive me and forget me, but I never 
could be your wife.” 

Was that her answer really, or only 
some words in a frightful dream 4 

“Oh I am very sorry for you!” 
she exclaimed, seeing how deep was 
the anguish she had caused—an an- 
guish that she comprehended better 
than she might have done some 
months ago—owing to new feelings 
that had lately sprung up in her own 
heart. “Talways thought you knew 
that we never could be more to each 
other than friends, and now I am 
grieved indeed.” 

As in a trance, Tom knew that 
she was weeping, her tears falling 
heavily ; but what good would they 
do him? They must part. His long- 
cherished dream was over for ever. 

Patiently he bore it all. He was 
sorely stricken, but dumb. She fol- 
lowed him to the door—ay, out to 
the stairs and hall—and when he 
gave her his hand at parting, she 
took it in both her own, uttering, a 
warm “God bless you, Tom, and for- 
get me.” 

The servants never knew when he 
left the house that day; but they 
knew he never entered it again— 
never again. But he did nothing 
rash or violent. There were pistols 
in his possession, and there were the 
dark waters of the Thames running 
close to his dingy office in the city, 
but he took advantage of none of 
these things. He only sat day after 
day at his desk, writing or reading 
law papers, drawing out documents, 
hearing of crime and contest and 
subterfuge ; attending law courts ; 
saying what he could not believe ; 
plunging clients into perplexity— 
plunging antagonists into still greater 
perplexity when he could do so ex- 
pertly ; and while he wrote, and 
talked, and argued—mystifying wit- 
nesses—sharpening the edge of his 
cunning for professional purposes— 
nobody knew that his eyes, so shrewd- 
looking at business times, were 
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dimmed for many a weary hour in 
the dead of night by tears most 
bitter, wrung from a heart that sor- 
rowed daily. Noone of all he met in 
his everyday walk of life knew that 
the sunshine of his existence had 
suffered a: frightful eclipse ; neither 
did he know anything of the inner 
griefs of those who composed the 
jostling crowd around him. He did 
not know that the little lawyer, older 
and sharper-eyed, and more cunning 
than himself, who was as often en- 
gaged against him as in partnership 
with him, had suffered just as he was 
now suffering, long years ago, and 
that was why he had never married, 
and seemed so hard and unloving 
and eccentric, with a face like a 

archment sheet. The Searcher of 
ere alone can fathom the depths 
of human sufferings; for man does 
not trust his fellow-man. Each poor 
mortal seeks to conceal his weakness 
from the eye of his weak brother, 
and so the world goes on from day to 
day, with men in great cities hurrying 
by, passing and meeting each other 
with haughty frowns of distrust on 
their brows, mutually presenting a 
mailed and masked aspect, impossible 
to see through ; yet, if the disguise 
was thrown aside, how much alike 
all would appear! Nobody need then 
be ashamed of his own imperfections, 
since they would only be counterparts 
of those borne by all around him. 
Tom was not singular in his misery— 
alas! no. But men must work and 
suffer in silence, just as romance 
writers say women must. God alone 
can tell how many men are refused 
by the women they have loved to 
distraction. He alone can tell how 
many male hearts are broken—how 
many lives blighted in youth and 
middle age. Away with the trashy 
jargon about woman’s love— woman’s 
faith—woman’s secret heart-mourn- 
ings; give each sex its due and 
nothing more. Let truth be es- 
tablished. Let any reader pause 
now, and consider—of his acquaint- 
ances, and the acquaintances of his 
parents—how many men and women 
among them have suffered fatally 
from love disappointments. Have the 
blighted women preponderated over 
the blighted men? Not within our 
own sphere of observation, reader— 
certainly not. We know of one 
woman, now growing aged, who was a 
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belle in youth, and whose lover aban- 
doned her after all was arranged for 
their marriage. Well, she suffered, 
no doubt, poignantly ; but she is well- 
nigh seventy, and still actively en- 
gaged in religious pursuits. We knew 
another, now gathered to her fathers, 
whose lover died on the eve of the 
wedding, and she lived to a hale old 
age, dying near her eightieth year. 
We knew another bordering on eighty, 
whose disappointments in love were 
numerous, and she lives a cheerful 
life, somewhat secluded, but by no 
means dreary. We rarely heard of 
one who died or pined away from love- 
grief. But we knew of men who have 
rushed into dissipation to drown such 
sorrow—abandoning the society of 
respectable women for ever; we have 
even known of some seeking death on 
the battle field to rid them of a life 
too hard to bear. Sometimes have we 
been told—‘ Oh, he never held up his 
head after she refused him—he got 
consumption and died ;” or, “ oh, she 
broke his heart—if ever heart could 
be broken—he never was the same 
since the day she married so and so.” 
The fact of it is, women rarely love 
to one quarter of the distraction or 
depth that they are so generally 
= credit for; many women are 

rought up never to dream of either 
loving or being loved, and it is as well 
they do not. Men flatter themselves 
perhaps rather too much upon this 
subject—they forget that women are 
from their earliest years taught to 
crush nearly all the natural feelings 
of the heart. We are sorry to say 
this, but we like honesty, and detest 
humbug as much as did our friend 
Tom Ryder. We will never agree to 
the maudlin notion that women are 
all ready to be heartbroken and sacri- 
ficed on the altar of love, while men 
rush along through life, deceiving and 
making victims—regarding love asa 
pastime—a play—and only thinking 
seriously of worldly pursuits, fame, 
honour, and glory—never, as long as 
we believe that nearly every man of 
twenty and upwards is thinking se- 
riously of love and marriage every 
day of his life ; and that when he is 
blighted and disappointed he must 
hide his care, and go on smoking 
cigars, attending theatres, and his 
sober duties, just as if nothing had 
happened ; in the same way that his 
sister, when her lover deserts her, 
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goes on working her fancy work, 
singing duets, visiting her friends, 
feeling very sorry of course, but bear- 
ing up, nevertheless, wonderfully. 
Men and women alike suffer their 
love disappointments generally in 
silence ; ofall sorrows they are the 
last that the mourner likes to speak 
of, and perhaps this may be one 
reason that they prey sometimes so 
heavily. 

Tom Ryder never confided to his 
parents or his sisters the bitter grief 
at his heart; but when Christmas 
came he refused to spend it at Yaxley. 
He dared not go there and see the dark 
woods of Meiklam’s Rest stretching 
away in the neighbourhood—an 
listen to the cawing of the rooks 
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soaring in great bodies to their homes 
among those old trees. No ; Christmas 
must be a sad time to him in any 
place, but saddest of all at Yaxley ; 
for Tom only connected the precious 
anniversary with thoughts of fun and 
jollity, and not with the birth of the 

an of Sorrows, acquainted with 
grief, who suffered agony that we 
might rejoice for ever. 

Tom rather considered Christmas 
as having reference to a large plum 
pudding—an extra fine dinner, health- 
drinking, and dancing merrily ; so he 
preferred staying in London amid 
fog, and smoke, and strange faces, and 
poe the great festive day all alone 
in his lodgings, with the chimes from 
all the churches ringing in his ears. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


THE WRONG PART OF THE LETTER. 


Anp Lizette Stutzer had thrownaway 
a good offer of marriage—she, a 
penniless girl, with no home—no 
relatives—no friends. Miss Pilmer 
was surprised and annoyed when she 
heard it; for, like too many women 
in the world, she thought liking or 
disliking had not much to do with 
matrimony and settling in life— 
Tom Ryder himself was put out of 
the question entirely ; nothing occur- 
red to her mind but che idea of her 
friend having refused seven or eight 
hundred a-year, a comfortable estab- 
lishment, and respectable connexions. 
She did not reflect that such advan- 
tages might be dearly paid for by hav- 
ing to live year after year with a per- 
son distasteful and uncared for—a per- 
son whose presence could neither cheer 
nor please. Whether Bessie thought 
of these things in regarding her own 
approaching union was only known 
to herself; but in Lizette’s case she 
could take very practical views— 
thinking only of the money and set- 
tlements, and ignoring the man com- 
pletely. Oh, ye short-sighted mortals, 
who seek to preserve the past and 
present system of things in keeping 
women dependent as they are, ye 
know not the wrong done thus to 
men—often the greatest sufferers in 
the end! 

“T must say you were very foolish, 
Lizette,” said Bessie, losing all pa- 
tience. “TI used to feel quite happy 
thinking of your being married and 


provided for, and now I am cast down 
completely.” 

“ But you forget always, dear Bessie, 
that I did not love Mr. Ryder in the 
least—-in fact I rather disliked him— 
though I pitied him greatly during 
our last interview ; but I never could 
endure to live in the house with him 
—it would have been impossible.” 

“ Ah, that is all nonsense, Lizette. 
How do half the women in the world 
do, who have no fortunes? Hundreds 
of girls would have accepted Tom 
Ryder at a day’s notice. Would 
marrying him be as disagreeable as 
teaching bold brats of children, or 
doing needlework for hire, or being 
employed in any of the low ways of 
earning bread that are alone open to 
women ?” 

“Marrying him would be to me 
worse than beggary!” said Lizette 
ardently, her eyes filling with tears. 
“T do not believe any woman with 
a spark of feeling would marry a 
person she cared so little for as I 
cared for Tom Ryder.” 

“There must be very little feeling 
among women, if your belief is cor- 
rect,” said Bessie with the slightest 
soupgon of sarcasm in her tone. 
“Do you mean to say that the thou- 
sands of girls who marry from year 
to 7 are all desperately in love 
with the men that happen to propose 
for them, and that if such is not the 
case, these girls must necessarily have 
no hearts—no feeling? You are 
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quite ridiculous Lizette—unfit for 
every-day life. People would laugh 
at your ideas of love and matrimony ; 
they would say you were quite simple. 
You have yet to learn that most 
women cannot aford to have likings 
and dislikings—they must just put 
their romance, and feeling, and all 
inconvenient sentiment out of the 
way, and take what they can get! 
Tn fact, you know in some countries 
it is thought quite indelicate for a 
woman to have any preference !” 

“ You insult men by such opinions, 
Bessie. Is it not injustice to them 
to uphold the system that makes 
them merely preservatives from want 
for women.« What domestic happi- 
ness can they evjoy if married merely 
for their money or position in so- 
ciety ¢” 

“Oh, that is their own affair,” ob- 
served Miss Pilmer, coolly ; “ most of 
them like dependent, hali-witted sort 
of wives, and so they get simpering, 
silly creatures, whose mothers have 
done all the cunning and maneu- 
vring for them, and then they get 
cunning in time themselves, and the 
same business is acted over and over 
from generation to generation. But 
this is going away from the point in 
question. I shall never cease scolding 
you about this wilful loss of a thou- 
sand a-year, and everything desirable, 
and I should have made Sir James 
employ Mr. Ryder in every law affair, 
and perhaps: act as the family lawyer 
and agent at Darktrees. Oh, what a 
sad disappointment this is !” 

Poor Lizette at last began to weep, 
and then Bessie softened towards her, 
and kissed her, and said she would 
pardon her for this time, but never 
again on any future similar occasion. 

{rs. Pilmer had nowa tangible reason 
for openly condemning Miss Stutzer’s 
folly, even to her face. The poor girl 
was sneered at and insulted till she 
felt truly humbled and wretched, but 
never sorry for the cause of all this 
ill-humour and fretfulness. Never 
once did she feel inclined to repent 
having refused Tom Ryder. 

About this time Miss Pilmer re- 
ceived a long and confidential letter 
from her cousin, written on board 
ship. Some of its contents rather 
surprised her. Knowing that Lizette 
would feel interested in his move- 
ments, and his letter being, moreover, 
an amusing one, she kindly handed 
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it to her, having abstracted, as she 
thought, the portion of it which had 
surprised her, and which was intended 
by the writer to be perfectly confiden- 
tial. But unfortunately, in a hurry, 
she abstracted a wrong sheet, and 
thus the part of the epistle not in- 
tended for Lizette’s eyes fell into her 
possession by a strange mischance. 

Miss Stutzer was alone in her room 
when she read the letter. There was 
a long and vivid description of events 
and scenes, which a lively, clever pen 
could alone have invested with im- 
portance and interest, and Lizette 
was much amused till she came to 
the portion which neither Dillon nor 
Bessie intended for her perusal. She 
read these words, which seemed to 
dance and flicker in a yellow glare 
before her eyes :— 

“And now, dear Bessie, you re- 
member I promised to make you a 
confidante, and inform you of all m 
dithiculties and perplexities, so that 1 
feel it my bounden duty to tell you 
something-that I know will make you 
laugh ; and glad I am to be far away 
from your merry eye while I make 
the humble confession. At the same 
time I assure you the matter has 
not been a laughable one to myself. 
Here I dash at it at once, then. Will 
you be surprised to hear that I was 
seriously in love with Lizette Stutzer ? 
—ay, seriously, and at last despe- 
rately. Only for the flirtation be- 
tween her and Ryder, and the asser- 
tions you made that she liked him, 
and Luke Bagly’s telling Foster how 
they had been love-making forsomany 
years, I would, most certainly, have 
rushed impetuously into a declaration 
before leaving England. Do not, 
however, imagine that I would have 
been imprudent a to think of 
marrying at once. should have 


waited till I got my company; but I 
would have asked Lizette to engage 
herself before we parted. Sometimes 
I was mad enough to fancy she 
actually cared for me !—how we de- 
ceive and flatter ourselves !—and she 


all the time dreaming of poor Tom. 
Well, I hope I won’t break the tenth 
commandment. I trust sincerely Ry- 
der will*make her happy. She de- 
serves that her lot should be cast 
among the fortunate of the earth. 
After all, we can school our feelings 
and thresh them into obedience to our 
reason. About the time I embarked 
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at Southampton, I felt apprehensive 
that I should die of a broken heart— 
now spare your merriment, Miss 
Bessie !—but I rallied marvellously. 
I said to myself, ‘Come, old fellow, 
the girl is not for you ; she has given 
her affections to some one else, and 
you would be a fool to continue think- 
ing of her—perhaps worse than a 
fool ; give it up on the spot!’ So it 
all came right by degrees. Instead 
of thinking every moment, I only 
think now two or three times a da 
of her, and I am growing tranquil. 
I look at that magic ring her father 
gave me, and I feel strength to re- 
sist temptation; it has saved me 
many and many times before from 
folly and error. Poor Paul Stutzer ! 
He must have been a rare being to 
have had such influence on a boy, 
for a boy can often see through cha- 
racter more clearly than a man. De- 
pend upon it that the teachers who 
fail to gain the confidence and good- 
will of their general pupils are more 
or less humbugs—if you will excuse 
my using an inelegant but expressive 
word. 

“T write this on a separate sheet 
that you may abstract it from the 
public part of the letter. Burn it 
most carefully.” 





For some years past the untravelled 
Briton’s idea of Munich has com- 
monly been that of a beautiful stone- 
built, classic-looking city, founded 
anew by the magnificent lover of Lola 
Montes, otherwise Mrs. James—by 
the picturesque monarch whom an 
ungrateful people drove into retire- 
ment on account of his obstinate de- 
votion to a lady of doubtful morals, 
but decided Protestantism. In the 
splendid capital of King Ludwig, 
whose son, Maximilian, has just 
shuffled off his earthly with his kingly 
coil, his mind’s eye beholds the bright 
embodiment of the highest architec- 
tural genius, unhampered by those 
vulgar drawbacks which elsewhere 
fret the soul of a Barry or a Gilbert 
Scott. Here surely is the paradise 
of German art, the fit show-place for 
the masterworks of former ages, the 
choice meeting-ground for the first 
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Poor Lizette! Long did she stand 
there petrified. She had read on, 
without stopping to reflect whether 
she was doing right or wrong. Drops 
of ice seemed falling on her heart ; her 
brain was giddy—her whole frame 
trembling. When her emotion some- 
what subsided she folded up the 
sheets of the letter and put them into 
the envelope which she then carried 
to Bessie’s room, leaving it on her 
dressing-tables She determined not 
to speak of the matter unless Bessie 
did so first. She felt sure Miss Pil- 
mer must have intended to abstract 
that fatal sheet as Dillon had desired 
her, for she missed one part of his 
letter, the loss of which rendered 
some of his descriptions apparently 
abrupt and unfinished. hus she 
knew her friend had made a great 
mistake. 

“What shall I do when she dis- 
covers it?” she thought. “ How 
shall 1 look?’ And she walked up 
and down her room troubled and agi- 
tated. When Bessie should come 
home from her drive with Sir James 
Bend, how unutterable must be her 
confusion! Oh, it was agonizing to 
contemplate ! 


LIFE IN MUNICH. 


agen and sculptors of to-day. 
ere are palaces and temples worthy 
to rank with the fairest monuments 
of old Greece and Rome; statues 
which claim comparison with the 
marvels of the Vatican and the 
Louvre ; frescoes well nigh surpassing 
the noblest efforts of old Italian art. 
And in sight of these rare art-treasures 
you may live in comfort on means 
that in England would seem ridicu- 
lously small, amidst a people hones 

kindly, pleasure-loviug, in a lan 

where good music may be heard for 
a trifle at any hour, where royalty is 
always Visible, where taxes, pauper- 
ism, and Mrs. Grundy are almost 
equally unknown. Munich, in- short, 
must be a kind of modern Athens 
lying under a less scorching sun, and 
inhabited by simple, sober-minded 
Germans, instead of that degenerate 
race which claims kindred with the 
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countrymen of Auschylus, Plato, and 
Demosthenes. 

Such is the rose-pink ideal formed 
by the fancy, looking at facts 
through the enchanting haze of dis- 
tance. Even on a nearer view the 
rose-pink does not vanish all at once; 
to some eyes, perhaps, never loses 
much of its olden loveliness. From 
the outside, indeed, there is plenty to 
prepossess you in favour of Ludwig’s 
city, especially if you see it for the 
first time in fine weather. Every- 
thing looks so clean and fresh ; a rich 
variety of forms and colours greets 
the eye long saddened by the ding 
sameness of London, or wearied with 
the sham-classic sameness of Imperial 
Paris. Many of the streets are faced 
with gardens and fringed with trees, 
grateful in the spring-time to more 
senses than one. The houses in the 
new town—for there is still an older 
one within—stand mostly apart from 
each other, some of them gay with 
coloured plaster, and nearly all with 
ornaments of various kinds. For the 
lovers of grandeur unrelieved there 
is the mass of solid stone buildings 
which make up the street of Ludwig ; 
while those who think kindly of 
Cheltenham or the Paris Boulevards 
will prefer a saunter down Maxi- 
milian-street, or among the shady 
walks of the charming English gar- 
den. And whatever we may think of 
their architectural merits, the many 
public buildings scattered about the 
town, some merely quaint, others 
more or less beautiful in themselves, 
and all gleaming fresh and bright in 
the clear Bavarian sunshine, must 
certainly enhance the pleasure felt by 
a-newcomer in his first casual wan- 
derings about the Bavarian capital. 

Why is it, by the way, that Britons, 
living amidst the fairest samples of 
olden architecture, in a country rich 
with green fields and foliage, and in 
the means of making coloured bricks, 
prefer to build up long, barren streets 
of stuccoed boxes with low, slate roofs, 
unshaded by asingle tree? We rush 
into the country when we can, we rave 
of the song-birds in the shady foliage, 
we can build a handsome Gothic 
church, or a pretty gabled cottage, 
perhaps a villa or two, gleaming in 
mellow red or yellow from out the 
neighbouring green of trees or mea- 
dows. And yet, in most of our new 
streets and private buildings, we es- 
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chew the beauty and the use of slop- 
ing roofs and overshadowing trees ; 
we daub over our clumsy walls of 
ill-made brick with a vile veneer of 
dull, pretentious stucco, that won't 
light up in the sun, and breaks out in 
dark, dirty blotches after a shower. 
And, looking at these rows of dull, 
white boxes, with their mean, flat 
roofs, we talk complacently about the 
improvements in modern house-build- 
ing, and try to regard our masterpieces 
of dreary ugliness as so many triumphs 
of architectural skill. Heaven gave 
us the means of building picturesquely, 
but Heaven only knows how all our 
feeling for the beautiful came to be 
thus perverted intoan ignorant delight 
in showy meanness and barren uni- 
formity. In how many English towns 
shall we find any trace either of Chel- 
tenham’s picturesque avenues, or the 
architectural glories of Oxford ? 

To a traveller fresh from Nurem- 
berg or Cologne his first stroll through 
Munich must seem like suddenly 
emerging out of the gloomy grandeur 
of a starry night into the garish blaze 
of broad day. He leaps at once from 
the dreamy middle ages into the heart 
of the smirking, bustling, fearless 
nineteenth century ; from the realms 
of art—young, intuitive, religious— 
into a world of conscious, self-enjoy- 
ing eclecticism, that basks and roams 
among the heaped treasures of other 
worlds and nations, gazing with com- 
fortable calmness on everything good 
or bad beneath its range, and render- 
ing the fairest visions of a poetic past 
into so many hard realities of the 
bright, if somewhat prosaic, present. 
Here, at least, everything looks new, 
cheerful ; tempting to lovers of variety 
alike in art and everyday pleasure. 
“ Most show-towns”— writes the 
author of one pleasant volume on 
Munich life— 


“ Are apt to be tiring from their same- 
ness. After you have seen one church 
or one palace, all the others are mere copies 
or reproductions, and unless you are a stu- 
dent of architecture you do not value the 
gradations through which each style ascends 
to perfection. You would like to have 
everything together, so as to compare dif- 
ferent merits, and to feast your eyes on 
different schools at the same moment, . . 
And in this Munich gives you just what 
you want. Instead of a puzzling, national 
style, the considerate builder has collected 
copies of all the best known buildings of 
other countries. After seeing the Pitti 
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Palace copied in the front of the Royal 
Palace of Munich, you may go to the back 
and find the inside of the court chapel built 
on the plan of St. Mark’s, From the Log- 
gie of Orcagnia, you can get in ten minutes 
to St. Paul’s, without the walls.”* 


This is a pat illustration of all our 
modern art. At the best, an enligh- 
tened eclecticism, it contents itself 
with wholesale copying of former 
styles, and if its tastes are guided 
by no fixed rule of unity, it jumbles 
all manner of different styles together 
under one roof, or, as in the case of 
Munich, around one given centre. 
Unable to invent, it endeavours, with 
more or less of critical culture, to 
compile ; and the result displays itself 
now in a nobleman’s palace, anon in 
thecapitalof a German kinglet. King 
Ludwig, being rich, artistic, and 
master of a people patient of every- 
thing but Protestantism and bad beer, 
determined to build himself, not only 
a palace, but a whole city of art. 
With the help of sympathising sculp- 
tors, architects, painters, and a long 

urse, the royal dilettante laid out 

is capital with public buildings, 
copied from the architecture of every 
country under the sun, bright in their 
rich diversity of form and hue, and 
embellished with huge frescoes and 
stately sculptures, by such men as 
Cornelius and Schwanthaler. Variety 
is proverbially charming ; and of that 
article you will find 0 lack in Lud- 
wig’s big museum. As a French 
writer, quoted by Mr. Wilberforce, 
rapturously remarks—“The man who 
has not leisure to visit Egypt, Greece, 
and tie East, to run over the various 
countries of Europe, has but to come 
to this town, where all the wonders 
of the world have been gathered with 

raiseworthy perseverance, with a 
ove for all that is great and beautiful, 
and in the happiest manner.” 

Every man to his taste ; but a cul- 
tivated eye must soon get irked, we 
fancy, with this strange medley of 
the most different styles. Imagine 
the contents of the Crystal Palace 
enlarged and multiplied over a whole 
city, the gathered monuments of 
classic and medieval and Italian art 
strewn plentifully about among mo- 
dern shops, dwelling-houses, and 
beer-gardens, all looking equally new 
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and ill-assorted! There is variety 
enough in Harlequin’s patches, but 
the whole effect of them is simply 
peeeerape. There is variety in the 
aues of a Cashmere shawl, in the 
aera vistas of Cairo streets, 
ut the whole effect of each is homo- 
geneous and very beautiful. If we 
look at Munich as a school for the 
study of various styles of art, as a 
museum for the curiosities of dif- 
ferent lands, we may possibly find 
much to learn and to enjoy ; but, even 
then, we may be pardoned for think- 
ing that St. Mark’s looks better 
amidst its natural surroundings, than 
furbished up and set down in a new 
German city beside some modernized 
copy of the Pitti Palace or the 
Temple of Minerva. However tastes 
differ, as we said before ; and some 
of the copies are good enough in 
themselves, however jarring in their 
juxtaposition, or meaningless as 
parts of one important whole. Nei- 
ther does Munich lack any of the 
charms derived from the moving to 
and fro of people in a town where 
business and pleasure go hand in 
hand—where art and Romanism 
combine to relieve the sameness of 
daily life, by festive gatherings and 
rocessions, on the many holidays al- 
owed to the good Bavarians. A 
town containing about a thousand 
artists, besides an art-loving ex-king, 
and priding itself on its artistic 
pre-eminence, would be likely to do 
its public pageants in a way that 
British townsfolk might despair of 
rivalling. Nor is the love for pa- 
geantry confined to out-door proces- 
sions alone. About once in three 
years the artists get up a large fancy- 
ball, the several costumes being 
sketched out beforehand, to guide 
and limit the choice of all who wish 
to appear in fancy dresses. The 
effect so produced is naturally very 
pleasing. The company all form one 
complete picture or several sets of 
pictures ; the dresses are all in keep- 
ing, and the characters assumed are 
carefully kept up. One of these 
balls, which Mr. Wilberforce was 
lucky enough to witness, set forth a 
panorama of fairy tales :— 

“The large hall of the Odeon was turned 
into a fairy world. The pillars were hid- 





* “Social Life in Munich.” By Edward Wilberforce. London’:.Allen & Co. 1863. 
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den behind a mass of tropical vegetation, 
flowers and creepers hanging in festoons 
across the spaces between, gay birds, but- 
terflies, and lizards swarming through the 
foliage. The whole effect was highly fan- 
tastic, and prepared the imagination for 
the fairy panorama that was to come by 
initiation ‘into fairy life. ie 
Everything was softened away, and the 
lovely screen of rich tropical growth shut 
out the real world. Up the pillars swarmed 
snails of great size, with shells of gorgeous 
blue and gold, happily idealized so as to 
present no trace of affinity with the coarser 
snails of daily life; green tree-frogs keep- 
ing pace with gaudy lizards; and hum- 
ming-birds balanced their graceful forms 
on the festoons of luxuriant creepers; 
while at the top a giant peacock was 
perched, its feathers made of reeds, and 
and their tips wrought up to natural 
beauty by the aid of moss.” 


The Queen. having taken her seat 
in front of astanding crowd—which 
began heaving to and fro in the fun- 
niest manner, as all the shorter la- 
dies, in trying to get a peep over 
others’ shoulders at their Queen, kept 
jerking their hoops against the gen- 
tlemen’s shins—a quaint little fairy 
operetta was played as a prelude to 
the real business of the evening. 
This ended, the great red curtain was 
drawn aside, disclosing a castle on the 
Rhine, its pinnacles and battlements 
crowning the sheer over-hanging crag, 
“like some of those Italian hill-towns 
that seem to cling by main force to 
the scanty soil.” From out the cas- 
tle gate poured train after train of 
fantastic mummers, each train repre- 
senting a particular branch of the 
Fairy-fale. First came the Prince of 
Sugar Candy and his wedding-train, 
representing nursery tales. 


“Then the fairy tale bordering on legend— 
the fairy tale in its relation to home and 
family life, represented by Cinderella; forest 
tales, Snowdrop and the Seven Dwarfs; 
Little Red Riding-Hood, Riibegahl and 
the Gnomes; the fairy shapes of the wa- 
tery world, the Queen of the Pixies; and 
fairy tales of humour, Puss in Boots, and 
the Goose with the Golden Feathers. One 
was glad to recognise many of one’s own 
playmates, many of the friends of early 
childhood. The Seven Ravens walked 


about, staring at the company, and some- 
times pecking. Puss in Boots seemed 
lively and intelligent, the reapers and mow- 
ers who accompanied him did not shake off 
the tame characteristics of the agricultural 
mind. The frogs who supported the car of 
the Princess in the story of the Enchanted 
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Frog, the strange watery shapes attending 
the Queen of the Pixies, the solemn little 
dwarfs with their long white beards, escort- 
ing Snowdrop, the wolf following little Red 
Riding-Hood, were all well got up, though 
perhaps a little too posés. 


After this came the dancing and 
the supping, and so ended the ball. 
Hardly less picturesque, and pro- 
bably much more jovial, is the yearly 
May-Feast, a kind of huge pic-nic, 
held amidst the wooded dales of 
Petersbrunn, some miles away from 
Munich and the surrounding flats. 
Thither, for the last few miles, walk 
the artists in procession, ordinary 
beings keeping all along to the train. 
Here the merrymakers stroll about 
the beechwood, taking in the fresh 
May air, and getting rich glimpses 
of the surrounding landscape, until 
it is time to seize on the spare tables, 
and jostle each other in quest of 
food. After dinner they all adjourn 
to another part of the wood, where 
some skilful artists are brewing the 
May wine, a delightful mixture, fla- 
voured to a nicety with sweet-scented 
woodrooffe. When all have drunk 
to the new-born May, the younger 
folk turn to dancing, which is kept 
up with spirit for some time, relieved 
now and then by choruses, sung as 
only Germans can sing them. The 
day’s merriment iswound up by some- 
body of a waggish turn getting upon 
a tub to deliver a “Capuchin ser- 
mon,” full of jokes, and written in 
rhyme. 

At private balls in Munich it seems 
to be a standing custom for the finest 
ladies to drink beer instead of cham- 
pagne. Fastidious Britons may sneer 
at the seeming vulgarism ; but, after 
all, as a Roman noble remarked to 
Mr. Wilberforce, “ good beer is better 
than bad champagne. and beer after 
dancing is more refreshing than any- 
thing save champagne.” More rea- 
sonable, perhaps, is the offence en- 
gendered by the sight of ever so 
many carpet-warriors, whirling about 
with the swords they are little likel 
ever to use in earnest. In Munic 
the officer never doffs his uniform, 
and almost all Bavarian gentlemen 
enter the army, which is absurdly 
large for a small state that never goes 
to war. 

We talk of British toadyism and 
stiffness of manners, but these simple 
South-Germans beat us hollow in both 
47 
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points. When a footinan helps his 
mistress out of her carriage, he holds 
the door open with one hand, while 
the other is pressing his hat to his 
side, so that “if the lady’s foot catches 
in her dress, either the footman’s hat 
or his mistress must fall on the pave- 
ment.” In writing to a friend, his 
titles take up so much of the cover, 
that “you have to crowd his name 
and address into a small corner,” and 
run the risk of your letter miscarry- 
ing, rather than offend his dignity by 
the least omission. Almost every 
one, however humble, owns some sort 
of handle to his name, a peculiarity 
not of South-Germans alone. Deco- 
rations are showered on everybody 
without stint ; one gentleman, for in- 
stance, getting a grand cross “for 
acting a part of upper lackey, and 
another for telling the king the last 
bit of gossip in Court French.” For 
the early dinner-hour of Munich peo- 
le dress as smartly as Englishmen do 
or a seven o'clock meal. A lady 
calling on her friend is straightway 
led to the sofa, an article seemingly 
reserved for such occasions, and there 
religiously seated at her friend’s right 
hand. A gentleman, in driving a 
lady, gives her the right-hand seat, 
an arrangement well adapted to try 
his skill as a charioteer. 

Hats in Munich must need replac- 
ing oftener than ladies’ bonnets, for 
their least duty is to stay on the 
wearers’ heads. On meeting a friend, 
~ take your hat quite off to him. 

our companions, if you have any, 
take theirs off too, albeit to a perfect 
stranger. The greeted one, in return, 
doffs his hat all round. Whenever 
one of the royal family goes out 
walking, be it a princeling with his 
tutor, or a princess with her gover- 
ness, the passengers all stop, draw u 
inline, and bow, with heads uncovered, 
to the ground. When the queen, in 
bad weather, walks up and down the 
arcades, a favourite haunt in such 
times of the Munichers, all present 
draw up in line every turn she takes, 
and bow devotedly, their hats held 
by the brim, crown downwards. 

In Bavaria, as in Italy and the east, 
babies are carefully forbidden the free 
use of their legs and arms. There 
may be good reasons, as Mr. Story 
has shown in his Hoba di Roma, 
for the time-honoured practice of 
swaddling ; but what English mother, 
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save perhaps in the hard-working 
classes, would like to see her darling 
“thrust into a feather pillow, and 
swathed like a mummy, with tight 
bindings of tapes confining arms and 
legs, and all the other members which 
a baby loves to disport in freedom 
and familiarity ?” 

At the other end of life, too, English 
usage, which delights in making death 
ghastly with white shrouds and sable 
hearse - feathers, may, perhaps, be 
shocked to hear of the Munich dead 
being laid out in holiday garb, young 
girls in their ball dresses, old men 
with nosegays in their bosoms, to be 
looked at through the dead-house win- 
dows by an admiring crowd. But 
this is a matter of taste and national 
feeling, and the wish to make death 
look pleasant may be as natural an 
instinct as the effort to deepen its 
outward terrors. 

In respect of true political freedom 
the Bavarians are less forward than 
even the French or their fellow-Ger- 
mans in Protestant Prussia. There 
is not much, indeed, to choose be- 
tween the countrymen of Herr Von 
Beust and the subjects of the late 
King Max. But, of the two, the 
latter, on the whole, are the less free. 
In spite of a nominal constitution, 
for which they once rose against King 
Ludwig, the Bavarians seem ready to 
stand any form of despotism that 
keeps its hand out of their pockets. 
A more police-ridden people exists 
nowhere. A Municher cannot marry, 
cannot hire a servant, cannot take a 
house, or follow a trade, cannot give 
himself a holiday, cannot go from one 
town to another, cannot do many 
more things, of the most private or 
harmless nature, without leave of the 

olice. Even strangers in Munich 
1ave to obey a host of tiresome little 
rules, on pain of a visit from these 
vet tools of a“ paternal” government. 

ike their own babies, the people of 
Munich live in swaddling clothes. 
Politics are unknown in Bavarian 
newspapers. Once taken up with 
theatrical gossip, the Munich jour- 
nals now read like so many court 
circulars—much as the Morning Post 
might read, if Jeames had the writing 
of more than one column a day. 

After all their care for the public 
morals, the police can neither check 
profligacy nor keep order in the 
streets. In one year the illegitimate 
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births in Munich were only sixty less 
than the legitimate. The deaths of 
young children are out of all propor- 
tion to those of adults, chietly because 
so many are born informally into the 
world. Among the cruelest of Ba- 
varian laws, is one forbidding two 
people to marry without some well 
assured means of livelihood. Such a 
law at once shuts out all whose earn- 
ings depend on their own health and 
their masters’ pleasure. Nature of 
course asserts herself; and those who 
may not live decently together as 
married folk, live quietly apart as 
virtual man and wife. “ Almost every 
female servant above a certain age” 
—says Mr. Wilberforce—* has one or 
two children :” most of them are en- 
gaged, many for years and years, but 
marriage is out of the question, unless 
some kindly masters will now and 
then sign a paper promising to keep 
their servants for ever. 

As for Munich streets, they are 
villanously paved, noisy, often offen- 
sive, and commonly left to take care 
of themselves. It is acommon thing 
for passengers to wade through the 
mud, while brewers’ drays block up 
the crossing for half an hour together. 
Shopkeepers’ temporary booths jut 
out across the pathways while the 
shops are being altered or repaired. 
In the open street all sorts of trades 
are freely carried on: the copper- 
smith rivets his cauldrons, the tinman 
solders a housepipe, the carpenter and 
the woodecutter ply their noisy tools 
all day in front of every window. 

Officialism is the prime curse of 
Bavaria. There, yet more than in 
other parts of the Continent, is a man 
expected to do what some stupid 
Bumble of a placeman deems best for 
him. Silly laws, administered mainly 
by stark fools, clog and worry him at 
every turn. It is the paternal sway 
of the English Tudors revived under 
a worse form. Fancy a poor woman 
being fined, because, having got leaye 
to bake dumplings, she baked a few 
cakes also! Some master tailors were 
warned for having piece-cloth in their 
shops, their “concession” only ex- 
tending to made-up goods. A book- 
seller, wanting to remove from Bay- 
reuth to Munich, was opposed by four 
different bodies, trading or ofticial, 
and he only won his suit because no 
new second-hand book-shop had been 
opened in Munich since 1834. Only 
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after endless trouble, weary waiting, 
sometimes ruinous cost, can a work- 
man or apprentice get formal leave to 
set up on his own account. It is no 
uncommon thing to wait ten years or 
more for a “concession,” forfeitable 
for the slightest fault, for one hasty 
word spoken against an insolent of- 
ficial. The worst principles of our 
own trades unions find themselves 
outdone by the protective laws of 
this paternally governed Bavaria. 
One marked result of these atroci- 
ties is the constant exodus of good 
workmen from Bavarian ground. 
Another shows itself in such stories 
as that of the Englishman who, want- 
ing a bucket, had to get one man to 
make the staves, another to supply 
the hoops, a third to make the handle, 
and yet another to paint the bucket 
itself. You must go through the 
same process to supply yourself with 
a set of double windows, an essential 
adjunct to a house in Munich. But 
the paternal system worries you in 
yet other ways. The same English- 
man who ordered the bucket, insisted 
on changing his barber, because the 
apprentice who hadalwaysshaved him 
was going to change his master. In 
vain theapprentice warned him thatto 
take a customer away from his former 
tradesman without a month’s notice 
was against the law. The English- 


man would be shaved by no one else, ° 


and the end of it was that the ap- 
prentice got punished for breaking 
the law, while the gentleman was 
bidden to get himself shaved by any 
one he liked, barring the man he 
wanted. 

Under these, and such like inflic- 
tions, who can wonder that the over- 
governed Bavarian falls back on beer, 
as the one solace that never can be 
taken from him. Talk to him of art, 
and in spite of Munich’s claims to 
artistic greatness, he will hardly 
understand you. Politics are for- 
bidden fruit, for which he has long 
ceased to care. Even in music, his 
taste is not remarkably fine. Philo- 
sophy he leaves to the professors who 
are paid to teach it, and who carry off 
from the Royal Library loads of books 
which are long enough in finding their 
way back. But give him a fair allow- 
ance of good beer, with or without 
a little music, and he casts all other 
cares to the dogs. His thoughts, his 
conversation, runs upon beer. “Sit 
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down,” says Mr. Wilberforce, “in a 
coffee-house or eating-house, and the 
waiter brings you beer unordered, and 
when you have emptied your glass, 
replenishes it without a summons. 
Tell a doctor the climate of Munich 
does not agree with you, and he will 
ask you if you drink enough beer. 
Arrive at a place before the steamer 
or train, and you are told you have so 
long to drink beer. Go to balls, and 


you find that it replaces champagne 
with the rich and dancing with the 

And what about the boasted art of 
Munich? Well, that is too long a 
subject to bring in at the end of an 
article ; but they who would read 
some chapters of honest, if unflatter- 
ing, criticism thereon, may turn with 
profit to Mr. Wilberforce’s agreeable 
volume. 


BADEN VANITY FAIR. 


I, THE FAIR. 


THERE is a small pale-green handy- 
book to be purchased in those fasci- 
nating little towns which are ruled 
over by a king and corporation of 
card dealers and wheel turners,— 
which is kindly meant for the assist- 
ance of such young novices as are 
anxious to contribute to the health 
and prosperity of the little State in 
question. The little pale handy-book 
is adorned with a characteristic em- 
blem representing an attractive god- 
dess, seated with some discomfort on 
a large wheel, and from each hand is 
showering a stream of gold. Over 
her is the device “Gliick gedenke 
in!” or in French, “ Favorise 
moi! 

This should surely be the coat of 
arms for all those pleasant little free 
towns of iniquity. There could be 
no shame in this handsome public 
acknowledgment to the thriving 
branch of industry which furnishes 
their otherwise delicate systems with 
arich tide of good sound blood and 
nutriment—in the shape of thalers, 
and guilders, and Napoleons, and 
a copious stream of florins. The 
tribe of noble Dukes and Landgraves 
who batten on this spoil, might at 
least pay this commerce the compli- 
ment of quartering upon their illus- 
trious shields, some such little emblem 
as a card “proper,” or a roulette 
wheel “sinister,” and have at least 
one supporter, a croupier “rampant.” 
These pleasant little colonies, dotted 
now very sparingly over the Conti- 
nent, are the most curious of all con- 






“ Amusemens d’Aix la Chapelle,” &. 


* See, for this sort of life in the last century, the pleasant “ Amusemens de Spa,” 


tinental features. They are, indeed, 
anachronisms; and are legacies from 
the good old days of Divine Right and 
Holy Alliances, and that universal 
rottenness as of unripe fruit, gor- 
geously coloured over and varnished, 
and even “enamelled,” which all 
shrank and shrivelled away en masse 
at the French Revolution. Inthe old 
memoirs these are found to be part of 
the fashionable programme, when 
kings and nobles repaired, and drank 
of the healing waters, and played 
their little game of state over again. 
But now their days are numbered. 
No more are likely to come into exist- 
ence, and they will gradually die out 
like the members of a Tontine Society.* 

Homburg, junior of all, strong in 
all the gaiety and impetuosity of 
youth, has been often sketched in many 
journals. But there is yet another 
little city of entertainment, living on 
cards and numbers, which is far more 
seductive, has an older and more 
rococo flavour, and has*such distinct 
features as to preclude any danger of 
going over any of the same ground. 
This is not Spa, that genteel and 
ry gangrene which good King 

opold—Nestor of sovereigns, as 
he is fashionably called—unaccount- 
ably tolerates among his rude, honest, 
toiling, and pastoral children ; nor 
is it yet Wiesbaden. We swoop down 
from Paris, along the railway, whose 
guards and porters are all labelled and 
ticketed “Est,” down to that odd 
composite city of Strasburg, where 
French and German “livers” are 
mixed together in this genuine sort of 
Strasburg pie, where on this side of 
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the platform the neat French guard, 
trim, clean, and gentlemanly, whose 
uniform fits him without a seam 
(there are eleguns even among railway 
guards) comes and gathers the tickets; 
and on the other, a burly German, 
pink-cheeked, and _ tightly-belted, 
oints you out your carriage on his 
Sueibeke—dews farther still, of a 
sudden, into regions of tobacco smoke 
first, second, third, and of all classes, 
with every carriage crowded, and 
passengers made to sit close, and 
every passenger, in odd caps, and 
generally shabby clothing, and adorned 
with greatpipes. Where, too, the elec- 
tric wires seem to be supported on 
the branches of old twisted dinner 
chandeliers, much in fashion at the 
beginning of this century; and where 
too, the points-men wear white linen 
coats and common black hats, bound 
heavily with brass; where, too, the 
stations seem to have the air of Swiss 
chalets translated, and show poles 
and balconies and trellis work of 
yellow varnished wood, and are hid- 
den in green creeping plants; where, 
too, out of the stations look forth 
men in Lincoln-green, more or less 
fat, wearing swords, and_broad- 
brimmed waggoners’ hats, like the 
Bersaglieri of Turin ; where, too, get 
in and out at many stations, men with 
hussar fur caps, bound with gold cord, 
and short jackets, who are not sol- 
diers but peasants; and men, with 
long black velvet coats or mantles, 
split up the back, but who from 
wearing such a uniform upon a fierce 
broiling day might reasonably be 
taken for soldiers; and women in 
black silk, and something like two 
stiff black-silk fans placed point to 
point in their hair asa becoming head- 
dress. Inashort half hour the whole 
has changed—scene, actors, and de- 
corations. Now the Eisenbahn has 
wound itself gently into a new order 
of country, not customarily thus 
visited, into a wilderness of glens and 
glades, all gorgeously draped and 
wooded, with layers of mountains. 
Now as it were between the green 
knees of contiguous hills, getting 
further and further on, and all the 
while ascending steadily. And finally, 
the vulgar, screaming, bustling, rail- 
world being left long behind, we wind 
up at last to this enlarged chalet, 
open at both sides, halt, and hear 
pastoral men in blouses, and more 
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stout men calling out gutturally, 
“Baden! Baden!” 

No need of that huge jingling 
tabernacle labelled “ Service de Che- 
min de Fer.” The lightly equipped 
traveller may wander on up this little 
street—if it can be called street—and 
take his first glimpse. Nothing more 
dainty, more inviting, can be con- 
ceived. Before him, rising steeply, 
a stately company of soft hills, to 
the sky over his head, rising and 
swelling and falling away behind 
each other, and all clothed thickly 
and luxuriantly with richest trees, 
as with green sables. And here two 
have gently moved away and left an 
opening ; and between them steals in 
a dainty little street, that winds up 
like a pathway, and is but the en- 
trance, it can be seen, to the daintier 
little town further behind, as it were 
round the corner. This is the fairy 
town of Baden. Wegoon. Here are 
trees and houses and gay colours all 
mixed, and the way winds and twists 
with the ascent of the hills. Here is 
a little street perched above our heads 
on the side of the hill, and on the 
roofs of the houses. There are little 
houses above them, yet again, and 
further in front, out of a whole of 
miscellany of toy houses, all as bright 
and gay as though they had been 
burnished that morning, rises the 
quaint round bossed spire of the 
church of the place. Surely never 
were such scenic little streets. Artists 
of the Grand Opera must have been 
down here from Paris, painted them 
on “flats,” delicately, and set them 
up edgeways corners, and with charm- 
ing irregularity—so gay, so sprightly, 
pale buff-coloured, pink, and paler 
green, breaking into picturesque bal- 
conies, wherein ladies as gay, sit and 
look down, and fluttering all over 
with cool yellow linen blinds standing 
out. Looking towards us a bright 
file of windows rises above a little 
bridge below, and the sun catches the 
golden letters “ Hotel de Russie,” on a 
rich cream ground. To the right pro- 
jects other golden legends, at various 
signs, all sparkling, fresh, magnificent, 
with gardens, balconies, fountains. Not 
a particle of the grim, fatal, commercial 
die which hangs over hostelry at home. 

Further on still, a kind of pleasant 
murmur from a little river, trickling 
down the centre of the streets, and 
fenced in with real miniature quays, 
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and crossed by many light bridges. 
Yet green has its way here. Be- 
sides the huge, grand, green back- 
round frame to the whole, every 
Gawe and row of houses seems to 
get special shade and friendly sup- 
port from some kindly trees of its 
own ; and this creeping greenery has 
overgrown all the little quay-walls 
and bridges, and hidden their green 
iron-work. 

Further on still, houses slope away 
to the left on one side of the river, 
and seem to go up the stage, like the 
opening scene in anopera. Our path 
spreads on to the right, in a fragrant 
avenue between two rows of trees, 
beyond which a long perspective of 
yellow pillars begins to break into 
view. A charming colonnade, so deli- 
cate in its hues, so vast, so imposing, 
and so effective, with its colouring of 
pale pink tilery and frieze, that we 
think again the opera artists must 
have been down here with their 
brushes, and merely got in a bit of 
their stage effect. Just one glimpse 
at the row of frescoes, a score or so, 
with the whole pretty legend of Un- 
dine in tableaux, and pass on. More 
trees crowding together thickly, a hill 
accompanying us all the time that 
ascends like a bank ; hills everywhere 
covered still with a green velvet pile 
of trees, rising round us in gigantic 
peaks, and each crowned with what 
seems a little temple. Winding walks, 
invisible, yet easy of ascent, Tead up 
to these pleasant resting-places. 

Now we break into an open place 
or square. ‘Trees clear away a little, 
and scene the second begins. So gay, 
so lively a “set piece” cannot be 
conceived. To the right, a massive 
colonnade of yellow columns— the true 
Kiirhaus livery ; to the left, rich fur- 
nishing of trees, with, well forward 
and almost in the centre, a graceful 


- and elegant kiosk, of the Turkish 


pattern, pale-green and gold, whence 
soft orchestral music is being dis- 
coursed. Beyond the yellow columns 
a café, yellow, and a busy café too. 
Sprinkle orange trees plentifully in 
their proper tubs, and the artists of 
the opera have built us a pretty 
scene. 


Il, THE COMPANY. 


But then forthe actors—who crowd- 
ed thickly as flies—who swarm out of 


the café door—who are seen within, 
sitting in lazy perspective—who clus- 
ter round innumerable little white 
tubles—who sip coffee leisurely, and 
cognac hurriedly, in a sort of sultanic 
fashion, and about whom flutter and 
chirp waiter insects, with white buz- 
zing napkins—who walk up and 
down, the gay men and women of 
Baden—who sit on chairs—who 
stand—whochatter—wholisten to the 
music—who read newspapers—the 
bright beaw monde, in rich, rustling 
silks trailing three yards behind, in 
hats of every pattern—in cool, snowy 
linen coats and trowsers, without 
speck or fleck—in gray, in black, in 
yellow, in all tints—in lace, in dia- 
monds, in pearls—the noble, the gen- 
tle, the simple—the prince, duc, pair, 
and milord—the good, the foolish, 
and the bad—the sound, steady Eng- 
lish domestic pottery, and those de- 
licate, exquisitely-moulded, bits of 
Sevrés down from Paris—the wicked 
paté tendre, which must be held quite 
close to the eye to see that network 
of little fine cracks and speckles. In 
short, if the stage is fitting, never 
were there such actors. King Benazet 
has the showiest, most glittering, 
costly, and perhaps the wickedest 
troupe in the world ! 

Such costumes! I say again. Be- 
ginning with the ladies’ hats, of end- 
less shapes, ingenious in their variety, 
from what is vulgarly known as the 
“norkpie” to the more fashionable 
waggoner’s hai, as it might be called ; 
hats of straw, hats of velvet mauve, 
purple, black, and cobalt blue,—with 
white ostrich feathers fluttering, and 
at times confined with ‘a brooch of 
diamonds—hats tricornered, edged 
with swans’ down, exactly what Mr. 
Fechter wears in his picturesque 
Lagardére dress—hats, in shape like a 
boy’s or commissionnaire’s cap, with a 
peak coming over theeyes, and of blue 
or crimson velvet—hats of which an 
inventory would be wearisome. 

Diamonds at theears ; diamonds at 
the dress ; costly bracelets on the hand ; 
Brussels laces, plentiful, but too 
quiet. See these two ladies tripping 
down in mantles of white, richly em- 
broidered all over with Chinese flow- 
ers, with a dress to match, with a 
Chinese border, and the dress looped 
up in festoons, to show a Chi- 
nese petticoat. Some have velvet 
spencers, and white skirts. Some— 
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and these are beginning to be trés 
fashionable—are decorated with opera 
cloaks of Scotch plaids. 

Was there ever such marvellous 
freaks of dress! Such bold, daring 
flights, both in colour and pattern, 
in that glare of bright sun and broad 
noon-day, skimming so close to the 
edge of theatrical effect, and almost 
bad taste, that we think the next in- 
stant all must topple over and be lost 
irretrievably ; but all is saved by the 
skilful Parisian charioteering, even in 
millinery, and we see how skilfully 
the modiste palette can be set with 
the most glaring colours and costly 
materials. 

Wonderfully fresh and cool seem 
these snowy white dresses, without 
speck or fieck, about as acceptable 
to the eye as would be at that mo- 
ment a cool water-ice to the taste ; 
matched, too, with petticoat, boots, 
everything, as in a sort of uniform ; 
and set off in good contrast by a 
broad-brimmed black velvet hat. 
Infinitely bewildering the varieties of 
these cool costumes—delicate grays, 
delicate saffrons, delicate “ no-co- 
lours,” as Mr. Carlyle would put it— 
things easily found, but set off with 
braiding, and decoration as delicate 
and not quite so easily to be found. 
That is rather a bold coup, and at 
first sight makes us gasp a little— 
what seems to be a pair of Chinese 
ladies approaching, but what turns 
out to be loose, flowing robes, of a 
palish yellow, embroidered all over 
with gaudy wreaths of flowers, like 
a court waistcoat. Gorgeous silks— 
what seem golden opera cloaks—lace 
shawls of matchless Brussels—gold, 
diamonds, pearls ;—these flit back and 
forward, and make up what seems a 
costly Eastern scarf, waving in the 
wind, and shot with threads of all 
colours and patterns. 

Hats, too. It is wonderful the 
ingenious variety of shape found for 
this simple article of attire, from the 
familiar “ porkpie” (if we must use 
that coarse and odious name), set off 
impudently with a single short white 
feather, to what may be called the 
broadleafed waggoner’s hat of velvet. 
What shall be said toa “ casquet” of 
pale cerulean blue velvet, set off in 
front with a diamond buckle ; or to 
a pale pink velvet boy’s cap, with a 
small peak in front, and a round 
Mandarin button of diamonds, Broad 
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yellow straw hats, set on as French 
women alone can set them on, and 
not made to furnish that rude, gar- 
dening, sunburnt association which 
the same article supplies when worn 
by our English sisters. 

I note, too, another device which 
chimes in excellently with the thea- 
trical atmosphere of the place. From 
the little round hats hang short shreds 
of thick black veils, in shape exactl 
like a mask—such a one as the suf- 
fering Elvira in Don Giovanni carries 
in her hand, and holds at times be- 
fore her face. The effect here is ex- 
cellent and piquant. Of what qua- 
lity, however, are the Donna Elviras 
and Donna Annas, he would be a 
gauche, surly fellow, who would be 
rude enough to inquire. 

By-and-by, when faces and figures 
grow familiar, the most marvellous 
feature of the whole breaks in on us. 
All these Dryads and Hamadryads 
are ina state of eternal change. ch 
shifts her dress as often as a leading 
lady in a grand spectacle at the Porte 
St. Martin. Thus the lady in gray 
in the morning flashes out as the 
Woman in White of an afternoon on 
the grand promenade, as the woman 
in black at dinner, and as the woman 
in gold or tinsel at night. It must be 
one universal round of dressing, and 
the labour must indeed be prodigious. 

But that afternoon promenade, 
when Baden comes out to look at 
Baden, when Baden is gay, and 
dressed, and scented, is the special 
occasion. Everything tends to that 
hour ; for that the whole morning is 
consumed in secret mysteries and pre- 
parations (up in the higher chambers), 
into which we may not too curiously 
inquire. 

hreading their way through this 
glittering throng, carefully protected 
by a stout ruddy guardian, we meet 
our own English sisterhood, and 
someway feel a little ashamed. They 
look domestic, but sadly dingy by 
contrast. The more elderly have a 
strange housekeeper look, and their 
clothes seem faded. Even that unique 
article of complexion, for which we 
have a deserved and famous specialité, 
fails them ; for here are complexions 
and colour (no matter how or whence 
procured), more brilliant than any 
ever freshened by the breezes of the 
pleasant Downs of England. Perhaps 
it is as well; for our British flowers 
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were not made to flourish in this cor- 


rupt atmosphere. Still there is a 
homage due to the society we are 
willing to accept, whatever be its qua- 
lity ; and we should be glad to see 
our countrywomen sustain the cha- 
racter of such taste as there is among 
us. Less excusable is the Briton pro- 
per—square, burly, jocund, heal of 
speech, and arrayed in a clumsy 
white hat, sacked ta many a shower, 
and the serviceable lounging coat, in 
which he has ranged many a moun- 
tain. He has even a complacent 
pride in his rags, as they may by a 
certain comparison be styled, and 
stupidly does not see what an affront 
he is offering, both to good manners 
and to the fastidious society in 
which he is moving. Nor has he 
skill or tact enough to translate the 
strange ironical glances with which 
he is measured, or the pleasant mots, 
sparkling and frothing like cham- 
pagne bubbles, as he passes by. 

Butat night, when the grand eventof 
the dayis over—when Baden hasdined 
and the clatter and fluster of general 
table d@héte has past by—we go 
forth again, always in that one direc- 
tion, and make for the promenade 
once more. 

From the great hotels streams 
forth the living contingent, now fed 
and “restored.” It has grown dark, 
and up and down through the fairy 
Baden palaces aretwinkling lights and 
lanterns. All through the pastoral a/- 
lées verts are sprinkled lamps. Lamps 
shine out in the windows of the Ita- 
lian Opera side-scenes, and dots and 
flashes of light dance “pen the rip- 
pling waters that flow between the 
ittle ivy-clad quays. And far up at 
the Place we see the bower opening, 
as it were, and the long perspecttve 
of the house of gaming, its yellow 
columns lit by a long line of lights ; 
and here is the company gathered to- 
gether again, and the music playing 
melodiously, and the café in brisk 
work ; and the waiters performing 
their own special ballet; and the 
cigars all alight ; and the universal 
miscellany — whole world, “ half 
world,” fruit damaged and sound, 
“peaches at three sous,” Britons, 
French, Spanish, Italian, German— 
all yeasting and fermenting in one 
ee chattering mass. 

The green and gold kiosk, all 
ablaze with many muffed chandeliers, 
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holds the band of some Prussian re- 
giment, fifty or sixty strong. Most 
exquisite military music do they dis- 
course—so full, so rich, so tuneful, so 
soft, so loud, and with that grand, 
substantial crash, when the whole 
strength comes in, which we may des- 
yair of ever hearing among our Eng- 
fish soldiery. They are now playing 
the famous duet from the “ amas: 
nots”—singing rather—with the right 
passion and expression. There is 
good reason for this selection, for there 
is now among the crowd, trudging it 
rather than walking, a little, quaint 
well-saved, smooth-cheeked, angular 
old man, who carries his head back 
on his shoulders, and keeps his hands 
joined behind him like Napoleon. 
He wears a high-collared, old-fashion- 
ed dress coat, and in the daytime 
rides a donkey, and carries a shabby 
old green umbrella. Yet this irregu- 
larity of uniform is only the more 
fondly tolerated and encouraged, for 
the little old man is Meyerbeer—well 
known here—better known at Spa— 
and upon whose grave the immor- 
telles are now quite fresh. 

There is nothing of the vulgar Vaux- 
hall association or idea of the ten 
thousand additional lamps. The 
lamps, indeed, are few, but the whole 
has a sort of genuine fairyland look, 
with a tint of Bendermere and the 
Feast of Roses. The great café, di- 
rected by an artist of tremendous 
reputation from Paris, has its hun- 
dred guests within and without— 
within, in those glittering halls into 
which we can peep ; without, at those 
hundred little marble tables which 
are almost mixed up with those who 
walk. Every one who sits and sips, 
does so tranquilly, and with the re- 
pose of a sultan. We are, indeed, all 
sultans and Moslems, for no one gets 
angry or excited, or rages, but dreams 
life away. And there are chairs 
everywhere, and a crowd of chairs, as 
it were reserved seats, under M. Be- 
nazet’s gaming portico (which joins 
the gaming café), and mammas and 
papas, and the little children in white, 
sit there quite happily, and enjoy the 
scene and listen to the music. Every 
one is in spirits, and, walking up and 
down, chatters and gesticulates to his 
neighbour, And here is the noble 


Prussian band striking in Wagner’s 
Tannhiuser, and large parties, mainly 
German, I suspect, gather round 
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the illuminated kiosk, and applaud 
heartily. 


Ill, THE PLAYERS. 


THERE is a steady stream up the 
steps of M. Benazet’s gaming portico, 
into M. Benazet’s gaming tabernacle. 
All the windows of M. Benazet’s 
tabernacle are flung wide open (the 
are almost level with the around, 
and we can see into the Pompadour 
drawing-rooms, and discern the dark 
figures stooping over towards the 
shaded lamps, and can hear the mu- 
sical click of the galloping roulette 
ball. Hot draughts are borne out to 
us. Bowing reverentially, we go in 
with the stream. 

Were there some skilful habitué 
at hand, one who has graduated in 
this Epicurean University, he could 
analyze this curious miscellany into 
all its separate elements. He could 
tell us that the whole whipped cream 
of Paris society, artistic, literary, 
sporting, and that monde which is 
called “* beau,” as well as that known 
as “demi,” had all flocked in this 
direction for its villegiatura, Per- 
sons of the highest quality, and 
persons—it must be whispered ever 
so lightly—of the vilest quality ; 
ee of degree and no degree ; 
arons of various empires, and a 
whole order of the Hospitallers of 
the “Knighthood of Industry ;” 
French financiers, affiliated to the Cre- 
dit Mobilier, and who, as a class, seem 
to answer to the Farmers-General of 
the old monarchy ; and above all a 
whole Covent Garden market of 
flowers. 

Get near the table ; andifyoudowin, 
you can only recover your stakes by 
a fierce stretch or lunge. Privateer 
old ladies are doing a brisk business, 
snapping up, at the proper moment, 
the small winnings, say ten francs, 
of the boyish Englishman who is 
imperfect in his French, and whose 
protest is unavailing. It is getting 
on to eleven, and there is but little 
time left to win or lose. The room 
ishot, M. le Duc and histhree friends, 
well dined—are standing on the 
outskirts. They had begun carelessly, 
and with ennui; but having lost, 
and won, are growing interested and 
laying down larger stakes. The two 

young Englishmen, merchants’ sons, 

ave got seats at the table, and are 
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playing heavily. The Banker’s heir- 
apparent from Frankfort, a heavy, 
hulking, pink-cheeked, overgrown 
gamin, who has been fluttering 
round this terrible candle for two 
days, losing a thousand francs now 
and again—a kind of teasing, fretful, 
syhlebotomizing, which, collectively, 
e finds to be getting serious—is de- 
termined to go seriously to work of 
this night. There is also the pale, 
dried, diplomatist English milord, 
slightly jaundiced, tall, slight, and 
a little bent ; he, too, is busy. And 
there is the general “ruck,” asit were 
—the “gallery,” as the Croupiers 
call them—who stand round and 
dabble in a little silver and a little 
gold, who are thrown into despair by 
the loss of fifteen francs, and into 
tumultuous joy bya gain of the same 
amount. The time is eleven, just 
struck musically on a Louis-Quatorze 
clock. 

M. le Duc has down a note on the 
Bank of France, for one thousand 
francs. His friends have each a 
“masse,” as it is called, of, say, 
each twenty Napoleons. The Frank- 
fort Banker has two “ billets” of a 
thousand francs each, and the yellow 
Milord has “engagé” on the red a 
pleasant composite heap of a blue 
rouleau and some Napoleons. The 
“gallery,” truly contemptible on 
such an occasion with its little gains 
and losses, is feverishly casting down 
or taking up its trumpery silver, to a 
very small amount. Croupier A. is 
“making up” the table ; mark how 
dextrously he keeps all distinct. M. 
le Duc, though his note for a thou- 
sand francs is down, stakes only half. 
His friends allow only five each of 
their “masses” to be risked. The 
Frankfort Banker lets all go of his 
amount, and the yellow Milord risks 
but ten Louis of his composite heap. 
Croupier keeps all distinct and clear, 
touches each with the point of hislittle 
rakes, calling out the amount risked 
of each—“ moitié du billet,” for M. 
le Duc; “Cinq Louis & la masse,” 
for his friends ; “Tout va” for the 
Frankfort Banker, now beginning to 
breathe a little hard, and for Milord, 
“Le rouleau.” Then for the gallery, 
who are tumbling down their florins, 
and mean coins in a loose scattered 
fashion ; vigilant Croupier, with a 
touch gets the stray coins together, 
divine’ the colour they were aimed 
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at, and arranges his board as prettily 
as can be conceived. Everything is 
ready ; the green baize, richly covered, 
dotted over on the “couleur,” “a 
Yenvers” on “rouge” and “noir” 
with gold, silver, and fluttering silver 
aper billets. At the last moment 
Mt le Comte, just dropped in, calls 
from the bottom of the table, “Dix 
Louis & rouge,” and Croupier A. 
ood-naturedly lays down the sum 
or him. Now, at last—‘ Messieurs 
faites le jeu ; le jeu est fait,’ and 
with a moment of stillness, and 
every face, noble, simple, shorn, 
unshaven, mean, and squalid, turns 
toward the high priest—the fatal 
cards begin to drop from his fingers 
in two lines. 

Itisbuta moment ;—“ Un!” chants 
Croupier at the end of the first line 
of cards, and half the battle is 
fought ; “Trois,” at the end of the 
second ; “Rouge gagne et la couleur !” 
Down sink hearts, up rises colour. 
Heavy sighs of relief, and sparkling 
eyes, universal rustle, joy, and per- 
haps some despair. First clatter 
of rakes, gathering in the harvest, 
done with alacrity ; gold, silver, and 
the billets de banque floating on the 
top like froth—all raked in. Frank- 
fort banker has lost, but beyond a 
little, light spasm of his lips, takes it 
calmly. M. le Duc has lost—Milord 
has won, whose dry yellow face lightens 
as he whispers with satisfaction to a 
heavily moustached friend, that he 
knew the red would come up. Some- 
way everyone knows that the red will 
come up when it does come up. A 
shopkeeper, or so, from Strasburg, 
has lost ten francs, and is over- 
whelmed, and will go home peni- 
tently to his wife. Smaller fry of 
the gallery will be crushed to ; but 
as arule the larger sufferers take their 
losses far more manfully. Now comes 
payment, silver first, gold after, 
notes last. Five-franc pieces seem 
to spout, as it were, from Croupier’s 
hands ; where there are four lying, 
where there are two, where there is 
one—no matter what the distance— 
a heavy molten stream of silver 
comes spouting ; four jangling down 
melodiously on top of the four, two 
on the two, one on the one—aim 
most accurate ; sometimes one strag- 
= away, but a neat touch with 

e rake brings all together. Some- 
times where various heaps have got 
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too close, the whole gets into a con- 
fused mass ; but two strokes of the 
rake sets all clear. Then for the 
gold, waiting patiently en grand 
seigneur ; the rake is thrust into this 
heap, separates neatly five pieces, 
and carries them away. With my 
lord who has won, a lot of stray 
pieces are thus carried off; but in 
their stead comes rolling back a blue 
rouleau. So with the billets de 
banque. All is over and adjusted 
in a few seconds ; and now there isa 
melodious clatter of gold upon gold, 
of silver upon silver, as Croupiers in- 
dustriously and with vigour gather 
up and sort their spoil ; setting each 
with each according to its kind, back 
to back, in long rows, sinuous, like 
gold and silver coiled snakes. There— 
the ground is cleared ; M. le Croupier 
is looking to the right and left again, 
has moistened the tip of his finger, 
and is about to deal. There are some 
broken spirits walking away gloomily, 
leaving the room ; but there are more 
struggling to the front, with many a 
“ Pardon, Monsieur.” There is, too, 
that strange sound—elsewhere, in- 
significant—the scraping of a chair 
pushed back; some one retiring, 
pushing their way out. Only the 
“business gamesters” sit; and that 
abrupt retreat means defeat for the 
day, if not for the season. Up runs 
the servant of the place with a greasy 
simper, carries off the defunct game- 
ster’s chair, and thus gives room for 
more of the gallery to stand, and be- 
sides when an habitué comesin, gives 
an opportunity of officious politeness. 

Sometimes a coin, gold or silver, 
drops under the table, and the little 
scene that takes place is highly com- 
plimentary to the morals of the place. 
Oily domestic hears the well-known 
sound from afar, and comes running 
with a lighted taper at the end of a 
stick. Meanwhile, the gaming lady 
or gentleman who has dropped the 
money, watches carefully everyone 
near, and will not for the world hear 
of their stooping to look for it. In- 
experienced persons do sometimes 
bend down, but are at once politely 
checked by another menial, coasting 
about warily. Menial with the light 
goes in on all fours, as it were into a 
cellar, and gropes. Sometimes he 
finds it, in which case he is rewarded 
(but he must not go in too far out of 
sight.) Sometimes he does not find it, 
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in which case it is assumed that it 
has already been found, and is at that 
moment sticking to the sole of a 
Knight of Industry, which has in- 
geniously been made adhesive for the 
purpose. 

Those menials, watchdogs, “ bul- 
lies,” bruisers, what not—what a 
slimy, greasy, undertaker’s-man look 
they have. Much preferable are the 
yorgeous liveried creatures of Spa and 
Ccnieen—taeuatiedne white stock- 
ings—Tartars plated over! These 
men are in dingy black, and positively 
have an air of gin. They are strong 
and stout, and suited to the rough 
work they may have to perform at 
any moment. Someways when a 
little dispute or noise sets in, you see 
these birds of prey clustering softly 
together—hurrying in the direction— 
Jonathan Wilds and Blueskins in 
decent black suits! They are each 
furnished with the little red and black 
marking cards, and those wonderful 
corking pins. Only yesterday I dis- 
covered that all the cigar allwmettes of 
the chief tobacconists of the place are 
made of shreds of these gaming cards, 
pricked over with many pinholes. A 
not inappropriate destiny, finishing in 
what they began—wreaths of smoke. 

Young Frankfort Banker, by-and- 
by, I see has now increased his mises 
to six thousand francs (£240), the 
highest the table allows. I see the 
light, fluttering heap of notes, repos- 
ing on each other. There is a sort of 
good genius with him—a friend who 
is earnestly remonstrating—remon- 
strations accepted fiercely and testily, 
as is usual. bn the other side a lady 
friend, lively, and noisy, plays the 
evil genius, encouraging the luckless 
banker on to his fate. I see him 
flpering his roll of notes wistfully, 
looking desperately at the table, and 
now back again at his notes. Friend 
interposes softly. Female friend 
strikes in cheerfully : “Go forward, 
mon garcon. That’s right. Don’t 
heed him. Try the bold game. Cowr- 
age! That’s right—don’t be afraid, 
my poor child. There.” 

“Never mind,” says the friend, 
fiercely. ‘ By-and-by we shall have 
a dramatic scene.” 

“Bah ! mon abbé,” says the female 
friend, with a scoff; and down goes 
the fluttering heap of silver paper in 
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the centre, on the square department 
of the couleur. 

“Couleur gagne !” sings the Crou- 
pier ; and the hulking Banker draws 
a sigh of relief ; and the female evil 
genius pats him on the shoulder, and 
says, “ Tiens, mon garcon ! c’est ¢a !” 
and shakes her head defiantly at the 
friend. Presently Croupier draws all 
the notes towards him, counts them, 
puts them back, and laying a single 
new fluttering note upon the top of 
his rake, places it down with a com- 
plimentary air upon its fellows. They 
are gracious, and seem pleased at the 
Banker's winning. Again friend in- 
terposes, but is repulsed good- 
humouredly. Six thousand frances 
are again staked on the couleur. 

“Ca va! mon garcon!” says the 
evil genius. “ We shall have it all 
back !” People are now coming in 
from other rooms, and drawing closer, 
to see this high play. But the couleur 
loses this time, and the fluttering heap 
is swept in fiercely. Looks are turned 
on the heavy Banker to see how he 
bears it. He is impatient, and has 
fresh notes ready. vil genius actu- 
ally laughs, as though it were a good 
joke. I hear sighs of commiseration 
from female bosoms—Le pauvre gar- 
gon! He stakes sgeia—lene again ; 
stakes again—loses! They seem to fall 
on him like crashing blows on a losing 
prize-fighter. He seems to strike out 
wildly. Wins this time—will win the 
next time—when the clock strikes, 
and it ends for that night. He is lett 
shipwrecked.* 


IV. THE PLAY. 


THERE are a hundred little dramas 
like this being played all day long. 
There is at least one such for every 
three minutes of the day. Not of the 
flashy, effective pattern—the haggard 
gamester rushing from the room to be 
found in the wood weltering in his 
gore, and such-like, which are the re- 
cognised situations for the traditional 
stories—but little, quiet bits of do- 
mestic life, very characteristic. A 
volume might be filled with “ slides,” 
as it were, of this pattern—a hundred 
little historiestold. Of thenewly mar- 
ried pair (the buff dressing*ease cover 
still bright and unsoiled) who stray in 
fondly together, and drop a piece or 





* There is no over-colouring in this little scene. 
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It occurred exactly as described. 
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two the first day for the “fun of the 
thing,” who win, and who begin to 
relish the horribly wicked place ; who 
come there regularly in the evening 
after table d’héte, and who still win 
(a littlesilver),and whoactually dream 
of making all their bridal tour ex- 
penses ; who begin to lose, not merely 
the few silver pieces gained, but some 
of the funds actually destined for their 
bridal expenses ; who grow testy and 
snappish, coram publico, and tartly 
tax each other with this or that un- 
lucky bit of play, with “I told you 
there was no chance of the red, but 
you would,” &c. Of the little, trim, 

rench milliner-looking woman, in 
the broad-leafed straw hat, who flut- 
ters and hovers anxiously about that 
handsome boy-husband of hers, who 
is sitting with his head between his 
hand, and playing doggedly and de- 
fiantly, and losing, as of course. I 
hear her wistful inquiries, and his 
rough answer—for this play turns us 
all into rude bears ; who leaves the 
table hastily, goes over to her, seizes 
a gold chain, and drags it from her 
neck ; hurries off with it, and returns 
with money. Of a hundred such 
little parlour dramas, which become, 
as of course, a part of the daily 
routine. A Parliamentary return of 
the agonies endured in those rooms 
would make a strange and fearful 
total. But the calm officials sit 
unmoved, and proceed with their 
work like machines. 

The eccentricities of players are curi- 
ous. Onecomesrushing in, hot and fu- 
rious, casts down his gold, haphazard, 
anywhere, sees it swept away, and 
rushes out as he came. Ofa Sunday 
I have seen a quiet, trading-looking 

outh come, hesitate for half an hour, 
over round, in and out, like the old 
simile of the moth, and then put down 
his single note of one thousand francs. 
Away it fluttered, as it were on wings. 
He walked away slowly—lI follow- 
ing him with curiosity. I saw that 
he went straight to the railway, 
whence he came, and took a third- 
class ticket. No doubt he recollected 
that Sunday for long after. Whose 
was that note 4 

It is a strange study, too, to keep 
the eyes eff cards or Croupiers, and 
learn the result from the amphithea- 
tre of faces round. Never was there 
such unconscious power of expression. 
Success can be read there, as well 
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from boisterous, exulting joy in the 
novices, as from the calm, serene 
steadiness of the more experienced. 
Defeat can be read there, too, as well 
in unconcealed onpes or disgust, or 
open impatience; but more particu- 
larly in a restless turning away of the 
Jace from the table, which is the ha- 
bitual shape of accepting a loss. Some 
merely elevate their eyes quietly, as 
who should say “what a fatality.” 
Some, the jeunesse dorée, notably 
take their heaviest loss with a bois- 
terous good-humoured fit of laughter. 
For such we have someway more 
sympathy than for dark despair and 
scowling countenances. For losers 
utterly ruined there is no pity—mere 
contempt; and itis a painful tableau 
when the deep player, stripped of 
everything, hot, jaded, and hopeless, 
pushes back his chair, and tries to get 
through the crowd; everyone is anx- 
ious to be rid of him, and resents his 
inconvenience. He is known to be a 
pauper, temporary or permanent. 
Half a dozen are greedy for his chair ; 
and the Croupiers, who have his gold 
before them, do not even look after 
him. 

Roulette, of this Sunday night, at 
eleven, seems like ariot. A mob sur- 
rounds the table, struggling, fighting 
to be allowed to drop down their 
silver pieces on the table, which it is 
unlikely, even if they win, they will 
ever recover. There are pirates and 
sharks abroad of this night, with 
good places and skilful fingers. The 
innocent protest; but in vain. There 
is a scorbutic old lady, of the Barnaby 
pattern, who makes this branch of 
industry her specialité, and thrives on 
it, though sometimes the Croupiers, 
who know her and watch her, take 
part against her; raw English youths 
suffer much from her, and when 
charged with (what we must calla 
genteel theft) her acting of innocence 
falsely aspersed is admirable. There 
is no redress. The table grows im- 
patient at any rixe, and growls angrily 
at the disputants; they are hindering 
the game. 

Everything to-night is express. So 
much money is out that I note the 
Croupiers rake in their gains with a 
quick and fierce impetuosity, as though 
they apprehended a rescue on its pass- 
age. The clatter of rakes on five- 
franc pieces at such busy moments is 
like large hailstones on a green-house. 
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The heavy silver coins have accumu- 
lated almost to inconvenience. When 
they pay they gush silver. 

After all, this is the liveliest and 
most exciting of the games. Most 
wait until the sharp burr tells that 
the marble hall has started, and is 
running ; then all stoop, and stretch, 
and lunge, and fire pieces at numbers 
with marvellous rapidity. Nota se- 
cond is lost. Most wonderful is the 
gamester, with his hands and pockets 
full of pieces, as it were of stones, 
with which, bending over, he covers 
this, that, every number, scattering his 

ieces as though from a watering-pot. 
Now the ball has begun to dance and 
clatter among the brass cells. He 
has a second more, and has contrived 
to drop a dozen more coins here, 
there, and everywhere. Then comes 
“Tl ne va plus,” and the gigantic 
raking sets in. Strange to say those 
large speculators who try to make the 
game “safe” are rarely so successful 
as small fry. By some perverseness 
the lucky number seems to select the 
quarter of the board not incumbered 
by this profuse array of coins. He 
will cover the board as closely as 
it is possible. Usually some adroit 
gamester will insinuate two or three 
pieces among the great speculators, 
for he has no right to monopolise the 
ground, and the result will be a plea- 
sant embarrass, it being impossible to 
identify the successful pieces. The 
result is decided by the greatest 
amount of effrontery, and perhaps a 
scramble. 

Again, we have to admire the ad- 
mirable calculating powers of these 
Croupiers. By a rare chance a single 
shining new five-frane piece lies upon 
the number ten, and into the little 
brass, labelled ten, has the ball leaped 
and is at rest. 

Envied coin! It is regarded hun- 
grily. Croupier taps it with his 
rake, and inquires, “A gui ce piece ?” 
A sheepish, rustic looking shopman— 
rusty in his garments, claims it with 
timidity, and is almost scared at his 
own success. He, too, is regarded 
with interest—with envy. Croupier, 
in a business-like way, washes his 
hands, as it were, in a heap of silver, 
and begins spilling, as it were, coins, 
into symmetrical rows, of five pieces 
each ; then shoves it over to the rustic 
shopman. He, quite dazed with his 
bliss, takes what is offered to him 
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gratefully. He knows not what it 
is—is too bewildered to count. There 
are coins on some of the four num- 
bers of which the winning number is 
one, and then an operation in pro- 
portion has to be gone through in a 
second, and the amount paid. There 
are other coins, coasting, as it were 
near the happy number, in a less 
degree, and their claims have to be 
properly calculated—the result made 
into the shape of dainty little columns 
of gold and silver mixed, gently pro- 
pelled over to the blessed winner to 
be greedily empochéd, according to 
the phrase. But when the thin, 
gaunt Englishman, who looks more 
or less dissipated and wsé, who is de- 
corated with a moustache that grows 
raggedly, has, by some strange chance, 
placed his Napoleon on the lucky 
number, when Croupier has chanted 
“ Vingt cinq! noir pair et passe !” 
and the bright glittering darling yel- 
low coin is seen reposing softly on 
the happy square,—a flutter and 
rustle runs round. Happy English- 
man! Socalmandso careless. They 
envy him, not the amount so much, 
for that is nothing startling—thirty- 
two Napoleons—but the rare luck— 
the winning against such odds. He 
leads his coin away, just as the Derby 
winner is led past, pursued with ad- 
miring glances; and yet the gaunt 
Englishman has received back but 
a tithe of the capital he has put out. 
He has been busy all the evening— 
all the week. He cannot play with 
silver ; it tastes like weak tea after 
brandy. He has had losses and gains 
too, but many more losses. This is 
behind all those grand coups we see 
and envy. They are, as it were, a 
miserable dividend of two and six- 
pence in the pound. Can we not 
sympathize with that surly English- 
man who, coming out furious after 
being stripped to the last feather by 
the calm eunuchs and viziers of 
Benazet, saw a Frenchman at the 
door in the act of kneeling down and 
tying his shoe, very much as though 
he were in skirmishing order. A 
strange fit seized on the Englishman ; 
he could not restrain himself, but 
rushing at the Frenchman, gave him 
a sound, bitter, satisfactory kick in 
the quarter of the human continent 
where, as a pleasant Frenchman put 
it once, “Le dos change du nom.’ 
He added at the same time, “ You 
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are always tying your shoe!” The 
feeling of mind that prompted this 
outrage is quite comprehensible. 

What dramatic shapes! I say 
again ; what eccentricities! The man 
who comes rushing in like a fury, 
throws down a note without looking 
to the right or left, loses, and is gone ! 
The man, who gives money to his 
friend in the street, and bids him, as 
the clock strikes two, walk in and put 
it down on the number two! The 
man who asked the lady to put down 
for him, secing something encouraging 
in her face. Those men who are 
always getting cards—the punting 
cards—and those pleasant “ punting” 
pins with the large round heads, and 
who punt with surprising diligence, 
but never play ; I believe they have 
mint collections, and whole museums 
of little punctured cards and pins at 
home. That man, too, with the 
MS. book, so neatly ruled and tabu- 
lated, and who is present from morn- 
ing till night, reporting every turn 
and number of the ball, what enter- 
tainment can he find in that office? 
The legend goes that he has been en- 
gaged ‘by a company of actionnaires, 
possibly a société anonyme, to furnish 
them with valuable data, which when 
of respectable extent, will be submit- 
ted to a skilful mathematician to 
calculate whatever doctrine of chance 
may be got out of them. The Com- 
pany’s funds will then be applied in 
a series of duly regulated mises. 

There is a Buhl cabinet in the 
room, which is surveyed at times with 
a greedy interest, for it is known to be 
a sort of temporary bank or strong 
box of the adininistration. Now and 
again, when M. le Marquis sends 
one of the undertaker’s menials for a 
rouleau or so on loan (which he does 
very much as though he were sending 
for a toothpick, and which is brought 
to him much in the same way), the 
gray-headed Dissenting-looking old 
ventleman in a tail coat unlocks this 

uhl safe, and snatches out a blue 
rouleau or two. A hundred pair of 
eyes assist at the operation, but they 
have barely a glimmer of the treasure 
within ; the menial carries it away 
stealthily, like a candle-end done up 
in blue paper. 


Vv. ROUGE GAGNE. 


SKILFUL persons who have studied 
and compared the physiognomies of 
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Administrations generally make this 
remark, that the one which Grand 
Duke Benazet directs is the least 
complaisant of the whole. At Hom- 
burg there is a charming delicacy—a 
superfluity of attention to players and 
non-players—a strewing of flowers— 
a crowning of garlands, as it were ; 
Administration suggests the idea of 
a poor soft put-upon Administration. 
Sturdy British fathers in tweeds, and 
coats of true British build, who grasp 
their sticks tightly when they tell 
you, “Sir, it is an immoral system— 
grossly immoral—a gang of sharpers, 
sir, that if we had before us at Bul- 
lington, we would set in the stocks.” 
Yet this true moral patron will sit on 
the simple-hearted Administration’s 
velvet couches, inthe Administration’s 
reading-room, and will glare im- 
patiently while waiting for the Ad- 
ministration Z%imes. He will go to the 
Administration concerts, and take his 
daughters to the Administration balls. 
He will listen to the delightful music 
of the Administration playing in the 
kiosk. Goingaway he willchuckle over 
all he has “got out” of them, “and, 
egad, sir, never left them a penny, not a 
penny, sir.” Poor soft Administration, 
to be so put upon. They even sug- 
gest the idea that they like that sort 
of thing. They go out of their way 
to be tricked and humbugged in this 
fashion. Here are gamekeepers, dogs, 
and prize shooting grounds of the Ad- 
ministration, and, I believe, even dogs, 
if it be insisted upon. Surely, patrons 
of the sport cannot contribute to the 
necessities of the Administration ! 
Was there ever such asuicidal policy? 
Mysterious body ! 

No; in Duke Benazet’s dominions 
they are notnearly soeasy and foolishly 
good-natured, and for this simple 
reason—the De Jure government has 
an unhandsome, unmanly way of deal- 
ing with them, threatening periodi- 
cally, every now and again, to with- 
draw their licence. It is believed 
there is no serious intention of this 
sort on foot; but still it imparts an 
unhappy tone of insecurity to the 
commonwealth. There is an anta- 
gonism too, between the two govern- 
ments. The Roi faineant believes he 
is strong and independent, and might 
flourish without theiraid. He envies 
them their popularity. But in Hom- 
burg all is charming harmony. There 
is a lease of tremendous length, 
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stretching, I believe, to the end of the 
century, such as only good and im- 
proving tenants deserve ; they are 
secure, and cannot be evicted. Every- 
thing is smooth. Croupiers have 
private instructions to smile, and 
satisfy all claims with empressement. 
There are ladies and gentlemen there 
who make a genteel profession of 
acting the victim of a mistake of the 
banks, and who each day suffer from 
their little silver piece being raked in 
by a very pardonable accident. These 
persons trade on the compliant temper 
of the Administration, and actually 
earn the price of their day’s table @’ héte 
in this pleasant way. 

Inside hang on the walls large 
printed placards, framed and labelled, 
“Spiel Ordnung” or, “ Reglement 
pour les Jeux,” and which leave a 

lice savour. Looking at the bottom 
Tfind them, signed— 


“ ” 


And a little over Kuntz, I find 
Kuntz’ style and titles :— 


“Le Directeur de la Ville ; President 
dela Commune des Bains.” 


Kuntz! Admirable name! sharp, 
short, and jerky; such as Kuntz ishim- 
self,in all probability, or should be. It 
is Kuntz, then, who hasset hishand and 
seal to the arbitrary regulations which 
follow, and which show, as was before 
remarked, suspicious and unhealthy 
relations between the authorities of 
the place, typified by “ Kuntz,” and 
the good-natured purveyors to our 
amusement. These are the stringent 
regulations :— 

‘1. The play shall commence every 
year on the Ist of May and end on the 
31st of October. During this period 
the bank shall open every morning at 
eleven o'clock, but on Sundays and 
holidays only after the Church ser- 
vices shall have terminated. (Who 
shall say our Administration is not 
moral, or even pious?) At midnight 
it must close; but on ball nights it 
may go on until the féte is over—+. e., 
until two, three, or four, A.M. 

“9. The authorities reserve to 
themselves the right of deciding who 
shall be admitted. The police shall 
have the right of removing such per- 
sons as they please. (Moral Adminis- 
tration again !) 

“3. Cards with white backs only 
allowed. Every case of cards shall 
contain six packs of fifty-two cards 
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each ; shall be sealed with the Grand 
Ducal seal, and verified before bein 
opened by one of the Grand Du 
Commissioners of the Games. In his 
presence they must then be counted. 

“4, The bank must use fresh cards 
every day, and even during the course 
of the day, if the gallery require it ; 
also, if the bank has been broken.” 

Every scene, in short, in the piece 
is provided for by strict regulation. 
Even the Croupiers must relieve each 
other at certain fixed hours ; and the 
police are charged to see that there is 
no change in the seasons of release. 
At the end of the day the Grand Du- 
cal Commissioner of the Games again 
slips on the scene, and in his presence 
the cards are again counted, “ con- 
trélés,” and carefully sealed up. 

The roulette board is also visited 
by that functionary, and also sealed 
up with his seal. On the cards he 
writes the date of the day, and they 
are carefully put by for a whole year. 

There are two important regula- 
tions which I can testify from expe- 
rience to having often seen violated, 
No stake is to be received on mere 
youn but must be laid down on the 

oard in very hard cash ; neither may 
the banker or his employés lend mo- 
ney to any of their guests. The con- 
trary is done over and over j 
But Benazet is Sultan, and can do as 
he please. 

Again, notice must be given—at 
cards before the card-deal ; at roulette, 
before the three last twirls—that the 
game is about to conclude. If the 
roulette cylinder for any reason has 
to be changed, the functionary assures 
himself by various tests that the new 
cylinder is in perfect “ equilibre.” 
Neither cards nor ball may be touched 
before all stakes have been paid. 

Every unclaimed stake won by an 
anonymous or made by an anonyma, 
must be kept for the orphans for 
whom Stultz (who was Stultz ?) 
founded an asylum. When I see 
Croupiers surreptitiously, and with an 
air of abstraction, raking in this un- 
claimed specie about a dozen times in 
the day, I am tempted to call out 
“ Stultz! Stultz!” What the or- 
phans receive from this source of 
Imcome must be slender, indeed. It 
would be better for Stultz and his 
orphans to compound for a small 
steady allowance. 

The lowest coin taken at roulette 
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is a florin (1s. 8d.), and at thirty and 
forty, two florins—a rule also violated ; 
for that coin is always rejected as 
degradingly small. At roulette the 
highest stake allowed is six Louis for 
the numbers and 4,000 francs for the 
other departments ; for rouge et noir, 
6,000 francs. 

On the whole, taking these regula- 
tions into consideration, I would say 
that they were framed in a spirit un- 
generously hostile to King Benazet, 
and almost suspicious of that poten- 
tate. 

Strange to say, it was difficult to 
get a glimpse of this secret and mys- 
terious power. King Benazet kept 
himself shrouded, like a veiled pro- 
phet. Surely it would be supposed 
that such a monarch would be digito 
monstrari ad nauseam—he would be 
the lion ; and yet I can see the feel- 
ing towards him is hostile. I was 
almost shocked when on asking a lady 
who sold cartes de visite down in the 
pretty little i which may be 
called “ Baden Vanity Fair’—she 
replied pertly, and with a curl of her 
lip, in disparagement, “C’est n’est pas 
un grand homme ¢a.” I respectfully 
dissent from that view. 

What a deal there is in a name. 
At home there are people who, in 
their coarse way, would call this 
illustrious man the keeper of a hell. 
Here this keeper of a hell, if it must 
be so, has a lovely palace of a villa— 
the Villa Benazet. Here this keeper 
ofa hell gives parties, the most delight- 
ful soirees and balls, to choice artistic 
guests. To him comes on a visit 
Viardot Garcia, theincomparable, and 
gives bits of “Orfeo” to delighted 
audiences. To him comes the Italian 
artists on furlough—to play at his 
opera house, it is said, Franco, and in 
return are entertained ne. 
He is not so bad, this hell-keeper, 
after all. Inallianve with him is King 
Girardin, late of 7he Presse, whose 
Villa Girardin is pointed out to all 
strangers. He has reunions too— 
witty, artistic, brilliant. 

In short, it is a gay kingdom, and 
we must not look this gift horse—the 
Arabian they call Benazet—too closely 
in the mouth. 

The offices of piety are not neglected 
at this little dep6t of dice and cards. 
High up, on the side of the hill, with 
its porch actually appearing to be on 
the roofs of the houses below, is the 
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cathedral; and hereof a Sunday, as we 
pass by, we can hear a rich, old organ, 
trumpeting, swelling, rising, and fall- 
ing, within. Hither do the honest 
Baden agricultural men and women 
repair—rough, rude, figures, racing if 
farming—earrings in the men’s ears— 
utterly uninfected by the polite plague 
raging below ;—most honest, faithful, 
sturdy, and devout children of labour, 
whom I see reading their prayers 
earnestly from books. 

A quaint, old electoral sort of in- 
terior, with the tombs, grand-ducal 
scattered all about, in corners and 
nooks ; each conceived in the old- 
fashioned, windy flamboyancy—the 
luxuriance of gilt scroll-work and 
flowing drapery, which is not unwel- 
come to the eye. This little Cathe- 
dral, too, being built in a misty, 
rambling way, gives an artful idea of 
greater height and space in the recesses 
and galleries, from one of which our 

orofane fiddlers and drummers, who 

ave been busy the night before fur- 
nishing wicked music from their green 
alcove on the Prado, are now joining 
melodiously in one of Semele best 
masses. hese men are the very 
Swiss of musicians—as the latter had 
their swords ready always for “ ar- 
gent,” so do the former proffer their 

wsand fiddles with the strictest im- 
partiality. Church, gambling rooms, 
theatre, and ball—it is all one to them. 
Money is king here. 

Baden Sundays are very gay fes- 
tivals, especially when it is a festi- 
val Sunday. For then flock in from 
all points, the strangest, wildest, 
and most motley miscellany that can 
be conceived. The opera chooses its 
best piece, and its best men and 
women. The orchestra scrape less 
mechanically, and much as though 
the director had inserted a key some- 
where under the shoulderblade of 
each performer, and wound him up 
with half a dozen turns. White- 
coated Austrian officers, with stork- 
shaped legs, and spectacles on, move 
aboutin pairs, saluting everybody with 
laborious and overdone salaams. 
There are Prussian officers meander- 
ing in pairs also, whose flat epaulettes 
look so old-fashioned, and who salute 
the Austrians when they meet. Itis 
the reign of universal salaams. Little 
cadets are only too happy to have the 
opportunity, and assert their quality 
by saluting officers, policemen—every- 
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body that zs salutable. The music is 
exquisite if it be a Prussian band, 
and if they are playing that wonder- 
ful musical entanglement, called the 
“ Tannhauser Overture,” that mass of 
sweets and sours—of melody and dis- 
cord—of method and extravagance, 
which divides all Germany as though 
it were a political faith. Something 
of this party spirit is to be seen on 
this very night; for a knot of men 
gathers round the kiosk in a knot, 
and when the overture is done, burst 
into a laboured applause very much 
akin to that of the Claque. 

Some of these gala nights at times 
end disastrously. Huge vaporous 
clouds, cone with waterspouts, 
are always ying in wait over the 
Baden lieges, and burst upon them 
without a second’s warning. One 
soft Sunday night, about ten, the 
walks are crowded. The dresses are 

ay, and the music is just finishing. 
Jafé isin full work. Suddenly afew 
warning drops, heavy as molten lead, 
give a short notice. The crowd is 
scattered in an instant. Some have 
swooped down upon a few cabs wait- 
ing at the gate; some, blessed in um- 
brellas, rush home frantically under 
that shelter. Such panic, such rout, 
such scudding with a reckless regard 
to the decencies of fashion, cannot be 
conceived. But some, too late for 
the cabs, too improvident to have 
thought of umbrellas, retire to dry 
land and huddle together under the 
yellow porch of King Roulette. 

They seem like mariners upon an 
island, and they look out ruefully 
upon the smooth promenade, fast 
filling into an ocean. The rain is 
descending i in broad flat sheets. It 
falls on the ground with a loud dull 
palpable swish, that makes all feel 
rueful at heart. Far as the eye can 
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see the horizon is cleared of human 
beings, save, perhaps, of one luckless 
wretch seen flying for his life. The 
shipwrecked ones, huddled together 
on the island, look out more and 
more dismally, and see no hope. 

These happy hunting grounds are 
enclosed within gates and railings, 
with avenues and walks, which the 
wheel of cab or carriage is not per- 
mitted to mark. Such assistance 
therefore as takes the shape of cabs 
may be seen afar off out in the heavy 
rain, like boats that may not come 
in close toshore. The water between 
is by this time like a shining pond, 
and the shipwrecked ones huddle to- 
gether yet more closely upon their 
island. It is the most dismal pros- 
pect in the world. An hour passes 
away; King Roulette’s palace is shut 
up. Lamps all about the garden are 
put out one by one. We should be 
all in sheer darkness on our island, 
but for the charity of the Adminis- 
tration, who kindly allow a lamp or 
two to remain under the porch. An- 
other hour and no relief. There was 
something almost ludicrous in our 
distress. At times, some one or two, 
chafed to desperation by the delay, 
and seeing no hope, would make a des- 
perate plunge, in the hope of reaching 
the boats; and bending down his 
head, would plunge recklessly into 
the wet. He was seen buffeting, as it’ 
were, with the terrific rain ; but before 
being pulled on board, discovered too 
late, that he might, for all practical 

urposes, have swam all the way 
ome. Another hour! Things began 
to look desperate. 

It was not absolutely until past 
one in the morning that the rains be- 
gan to abate a little, when there set 
in a desperate sawve qui peut, 
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